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Allahabad, he wished to send an army against the Raja. Mis son 
through courtiers represented that if some well-known officers were 
appointed to bring the Raja, he would have confidence^ to present 
himself. Accordingly the Emperor deputed Zain Kh an Koka and 
Raja Birbar to conciliate him. He came to the threshold of the Cali¬ 
phate, and did homage; he received a present of roi horses. 

In the 37^fi yc^^t when the Raja died, his son Blr Bhadra, who 
was at the Court, was granted the title of Raja, and permitted to 
return^ to his territory. En route he fell down from his palanquin. 
Bleeding was resorted to as a cure, but ins illness increased as a result 
of bathing and washing at improper times, and he died in the 38th 
year, corresponding to 1001 A.H. (1592-93 A.D,). As he was the 
sondn-law of Rai Ral Singh Rathor, the Emperor went to the latter’s 
residence^ to condole him. Later when it was reported that the 
wicked men of the territory had brought forward a minor grandson of 
Raja Ram Chand by the name of Btkramajit, and making him their 
chief were after creating a disturbance, Rai Patr Das was deputed^ 
to conquer the fort of Bandhu. After arriving there, as the country 
had been greatly devastated, thanas of imperial officers were established 
in several places. The people sent in a representation chat an influen¬ 
tial person should be appointed to take charge of the child. Accordingly 
Isma*ll Qull Khan was deputed there, and he brought the child to the 
Court in the 41 St year, The inhabitants hoped chat the Emperor 
in his liberality and sense of justice would forego the siege, but as 
this was not agreeable to the Emperor the child was sent away. After 

I Akharnama, Text, III, p. 420, translation, pp. 624. 625. Raja Ram 
Chand s arrival at Court, his presents and the gift of ror horses to him are 
mentioned on text, p. 427, translation, pp. 6:^6, 637. 

2- Of, cit.y Text, p. 630, translation, pp. 966, 967. 

3 Of, at.. Text, p. 630. translation, p. 985. Virbhadra died at Khdra. 

4 Raja Patr Das s appointment is mentioned on text, p. 648, translation, 
p. 997, while Bikramajit’s arrival at the Court on text, p. 7 11, translation, p. 
1059, die conquest of the Bandhugarh fort on text, p. 728, translation, pp io88 
1089. 
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a siege of eight months and some days the fort was captured in the 
42nd year. In the 47th year Darjuclhan^, the Raja’s grandson 
received the tide of Raja and was appointed commandant of the fort, 
and Bharati Chand was made his guardian. After Jahangir came co 
the dirone, Raja Amar Singh, a grandson of the Raja, in the 21 sc year 
desired to wait upon the Emperor. A gracious order was^ issued, and 
a robe of honour and a horse w'ere sent through Khan Rathor who was 
an officer well versed in the language of the territory^. In the reign 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, in the 8th year, Amar Singh was deputed" 
with ‘Abdullah lOaan Bahadur for the chastisement of the ^^Zamlnddr 
of Ratanpur. Through his instrumentality the Zamlndar had an inter¬ 
view with the Khan, and later came and did homage. At the time 
of Jujhar Smgh Bundda’s rebellion he was'^ with the said 1 ^. 5 n s 
army. After his death his son Anup Singh succeeded him. In the 
24th year when Raja Pahar'’ Singh Bundria, jaglrdar of Churagarh, 
on the occasion of Hard! Rim the Zamlndar thereof raking refuge with 
Anup Singh—who, after Bandhu W’as destroyed, had taken up his 
residence at Rewan^ (Rewah) 40 kos distant from there—attacked 
Rewah, Anup Singh fled with his family to the hill country of Nathu 
Nachar- In the 30th year he came to the Court with Saiyid Salabat 
Khan, Governor of Allahabad, and did homage. He was granted a 
robe of honour, a jewelled dagger, an enamelled shield, and the rank 
of 3,000 with 2,000 horse^ and again received Bandhu and other 
parts of his native country in fief. 


1 Op, cit., Text, p. 788, translation, p. ii8o. 

2 Iqhahiama-idahangtri, pp. 288, 289. The name of the envoy is given 
as Kan in the Text, but it is Kh an in Iqhalnama and this has been adopted. 

3 Bads hah nama, I> pt. ii, p. /S* 

4 Op. cit., p. 97. 

* 5 Bahar Singh of the text should be Pahar Singh Bundela of Orchha, see 

Luard, op. cit., p, 16, and Orchha State Gazetteer (Vol. VI of Central India 
State Gaz. Ser. 1907), pp, 31, 32. 

6 Rewan of the Text, should be Rewah. 

7 ‘Amal Salih, 111 , p. 231. 





RAM CHAND CHAUHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 138, 139). 

He was the son of Badan Singh^, and was one of Emperor Atcbar’s 


officers of the rank of 500. In the i8th year when the Empeior 
made a rapid march to relieve Mirza ‘Aziz Koka in Gujarat, Ram 
Chand^ went with him. In the 26th year'^ he was with Sultan Murad 
when he marched to deal with Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 38th 
year he was deputed with Mirza Shah Rukh, Governor of Malwa, to 
that province, and when the Emperor received news of the indiscipline 
of the soldiery of the Deccan, and of Shahbaz I^an going away from 
the army to Malwa without permission from Prince Sultan Murad, 
Ram*^ Chand was sent to Berar to convey a lac of ashrafls which owing 
to the unsafe nature of the roads, had been kept in the Gwalior fort 
for the equipment of the army and to turn back the Malwa troops to 
the Deccan, He came to the Deccan. In the battle in which RajI 
‘All f^ian was killed, Ram Chand was in his corps. He receiyed 
twenty wounds during the fight, and fell on the ground. Throughout 
the night he remained on the battlefield mixed with the dead bodies, 
and was only rescued in the morning. After some days he died® in 
the ^ist year of Akbar*s reign corresponding to the year 1005 A.H. 
(1596.97 A.D.). 


I. See Blochmann, A*in (2nd cdn.) I, p. 551 where the name of his father is 
given as Badal Singh. 

z AkbarnUma, I ext, III, p. 49, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 69. 

3 Of. cit.j p. 333, translation, p, 518. 

4 Of. cit„ p, 7x2, translation, pp. 1060, 1061. 

5 Of. cit., p. 7x9, translation, p. 1071. 
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(Ra]A) ram das NARWaRT 

(Vol. II, pp. 226-228). 


He was an officer during the reign of Emperor Jahangir. In 
the ISC year’ of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he was deputed 
with Mahabat Khan Khan ^an.in for the chastisement of Jujhar Singh 
Bundela, who after his flight from Agra had raised the standard of 
rebellion. In the 3rd year he was sent with Rao Ratan Hara to 
take up his station at Basim in Berar and block the path of the 
Deccan armies®. In the end of the 6th year he was deputed® with 
Sultan Shuja* for the conquest of Parenda in the Deccan. 
In the 8ch year he w'as exalted by appointment to the 
rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and accompanied Saiyid Khan 
Jahan Barah for devastating the territories of ‘Adil I^an. In the 13th 
year, corresponding to 1049 A.H. (163^-40 A.D.) he died. ihc 
Emperor appointed his grandson Amar Singh to the rank of i ,000 
widi 600 horse, granted him the title of Raja, and having appointed 
him Governor of the fort of Narwar—the post previously held by 
his grandfather—granted him all that territory as his fiefh In the 
19th year he attended® Sultan Murad Bakhsh on the expedition to 
BalWi and Badakhshin, and in the 25th year accompanied Sultan 
Aurangzlb Bahadur who was deputed to the Qandahar campaign for 
the second time. In the 26th year he again went there with Sultan 
Data Shikoh, and from there went with Rustam Khan to take Bust. 
In the 30th year he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,500 
with 1,00 horse, and in the same year he was seconded® with Mu- 
‘azzam ^an to assist Sultan Muhammad Aurangzib in the Deccan. 
In the I St year of the reign of Emperor Aurangzib he did homage, and 
was later deputed' with Prince Muhammad Sultan for the pursuit 
' » 

1 Badsbahnama, I, pt. L p- 241. 

2 Op. cit,, p. 298. 3 P* 53 ^-* 

^ Bddshahmma, IL p. 174® 5 P- 4 ^ 4 * 

6 ^Amal Salih, Ul p .236, 7 AHamgirnama, p. 555. 
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He rendered valuable services there and in the 
Later, in company with Siianisher td}aa Tarlii 


of Sultan Sliuja*, 

Assam campaign. 

he was appointed to the campaign against the Afghans^ of the Ruh 
(hilt country), and his rank was raised to i ,000 with 350 horse. 
The discrepancy in the statement about his rank—which is taken 
from ^ Alamgtrnawa —is perhaps due to a reduction in his earlier lank 
for some reason, or it may be a mistake on the part of the copyist. 


(RAJA) RAM DAS KACHWAHA" 

(Vol. II, pp. i 95 '^ 37 )* 

His father Ordat was a man of small means and in distressed 
circumstances. He lived at his native place LunT^. Ram Das at first 
was a servant of RaTsal Darbaii^, and through him became enlisted in 
tlie service of Emperor Akbar. By rapid promotion he rose to the 
rank of 500, and gradually he gained access to the Emperor and a 
position of trust. In the i8rh year when Raja Todar'^ Mai was 
deputed to assist i^an Khaiian, and to reorganize the army which 
had been sent to conquer Bihar, Ram Das was appointed his deputy 
for civil affairs. He gradually by rendering valuable services and 
by his assiduity gained a place in the Emperor s affections so that 
most of his representations were accepted. He attended to the work 
in connection with the Rajput AynJrs, and others, and amassed wealth. 
It is stated that he had built a spacious house in the Agra Fort neat 


1 His appointment is mentioned on p. 858 of Alamgirnama, and on p. 
1056 It is stated that his rank was a reward for his services raised to 1,000 with 
650 horse. 

2 Sec Blochmann, A'hi,l (2nd edn.), pp. 539. 540. He was the 
Commander of the Rajpdr guard at the fort. 

3 According to Akbarnama, Text, IIL p. 65, Beveridge’s translation. III. p. 
91, his ho.Tle w'as Newata. Limi is in Rantliambhor. 

4 Maa^ir-uWmara, Text, H, pp. 172-/74, translation dntia pp. 564, 565. 

5 Raja Todar MaPs appointment was in the i8th and not the 17th year as 
stated by Blochmann, op, at., p. 540, sec Akharnama, Text, HI, p. 71, Beverid¬ 
ge’s translation. III, p. 98. The appointment of Ram Das is not mentioned there. 



“the Flatiapul, but he always lived in the Guard-room jPesh' kh and) and 
on duty there. Emperor Akbar had no fixed times for entering or 
leaving the Zanana, but Ram Das was always in attendance with 200 
Rajputs carrying lances in their hands* 

At the time of Emperor Akbar’s death, as A‘zam and Raja 

Man Singh tried to support Sultan Khusrau for the sovereignty, Ram 
Das out of his loyalty to Prince SalTm placed his own men on guard 
over the treasury and magazines so chat the opposing party might not 
be able to take possession. Accordingly in Emperor Jahangir’s time 
his rank^ was increased, and he gained greater influence and power. 
In the 6t)i year of the reign, corresponding to 1020 A.H. (1611 
A.D.), he was deputed^ to accompany ‘Abdullah Waan, Governor of 
Gujarat, on the Deccan campaign, and he was granted the title of 
Raja, and the present of a drum, and was put in charge of the fort of 
Ranthambhor ', which w-as one of the chief forts of India. It is gene¬ 
rally stated that he had the title of Raja Karan, though it is not 
mentioned in the Iqbalnama, When the army marched rapidly by 
way of Nasik to Daulatabad, and returned after its defeat at the bands 
of Malik ‘Amber, Emperor Jahangir out of anger had portraits pre¬ 
pared of all the officials who had taken to flight* He looked at each 
and made a remark. When the Raja’s portrait v/as taken up, he took 
it in his hand in the open Darhar and said, “You were a servant of 
Raisal at a tankah a day, my father cherished you and made you an 
Annr. It is a disgrace for a Rajput to run away (from the field of 
battle). Alas! that you did not even have respect for the title of Raja 
Karan. I hope that you will lose faith and fortune (din t 4 duniya)'" He 
refused him audience, and sent him to the Bangash campaign. The 
Raja died there in the same year, corresponding to 1022 A.H. (1613- 
14 A.D.)* The Emperor said, “My prayer worked, for, according 
to the Hindu religion, whoever dies after crossing the river Indus, 

1 Rogers Beveridges translation of Tuztik-i-]ahangm, I, p. 21 r. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 201, 379 > 4^8. 

3 Op. cit., p. 202. 


Ram Singh 

At Rangta^ Hilalabad 15 women and 20 men per¬ 
formed sail in compuiny with the Raja’s turban. 

He was unequal for his generosity and liberality. For one good 
story he would give a large sum of money. When he once gave a. 
present to a chdran^ a badfarosh or a musician, they every year in the 
same month received the same amount from his treasurer, and there 
was no necessity of altering the receipt. He was very fond of ph^ying 
chdufar^. He used to go on playing for two days and nights. If he 
lost, he became angry and was abusive, especially to his partner, and 
would strike the ground with his hands, and use foul language. 
Naman (or Taman) Das, his son, left the Court for his native place 
without leave in the 46th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign, and started 
oppressing the poor people. At his father’s request an order was 
issued that Shah Quli Khan’s servants should bring him to the Court. 
He resisted, and was killed. Ram Das was grieved on account of the 
death of his son, and Emperor Akbar went to the Guard-room, and 
comforted him^. His other son Dalap Narain rose to the rank of an 
Amir, He was an exact connter{:)art of his father in every detail. 
He died at the height of his youth. 

RAM SINGH 
(Vol. II, pp. 266, 267). 

He was the son of Karmsi,^ sister’s son of Rana Jagat Singh. His 
father was a respected royal officer, and Ram Singh in the end of the 
13th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign came''* to the Court, and 

1 On the Jumna near Agra, it is a famous place of Hindu worship, see 
Jarrett's translation of A'lnAl 180. The story of Ram Das’ disgrace and 
Jahangir’s remarks is not to be found in Tuzuk. Rather it is noted on 
p. 120 of the translation that the disaster was due to ^Abdullah I$han not heed- 
ing the advice of Ram Das. 

2 For the game see Blochrnann, I (2nd cdn.), pp. 315. 31^. 

3 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 188, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1181. The 
name of the son is given there as Datman or Daman Das. 

4 He was a Rathor. 5 Badshahniima, 11 , p 11^8. 




received the rank of j,ooo with 600 horse, In the i^ch year 
he had an increase^ of 100, and in the i6ch year he was exalted^ by 
promotion to the rank of 1,500 with 800 horse. In the 19th year 
he was deputed^ with Prince Murad Bakhsh for the conquest of Bal kh 
and BadaWishan, and after reaching when Bahadur jOl^n and 

Asalat Khan were appointed to pursue Na dh ar Muhammad Khan, 
ruler of Balkh, Ram Singh without the Prince’s permission accompanied 
them^. He frequently distinguished himself in fights with the 
Alamans in this campaign. In the 22nd year his rank was Increased 
CO 2,500 with 1,200 horse, and he was appointed^ to the Qandahar 
campaign under Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur. After 
reaching there he went with Rustam Khan to conquer Zainm Dawar. 
In the 23rd year he was promoted to the rank of 3,000 with 1,500 
horse. In the 25th year he went*** a second time with the said Prince 
on the same expedition, and in the 26th year received an elephant, and 
accompanied' Dari Shikoh to the Qandahar fort for the third time. 
After arriving there he went with Rustam Khan to capture the fort of 
Bust. In the 28th year he did great deeds in chastising the Zamtnddr 
of Srinagar—which is situated in the hills to^the north of the Capital, 
Delhi—-with l^alli Ullah Khan®. In the battle of Samugarh, 
in the year 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D.) he was in the vanguard of 
the forces of Dari Shik 5 h. During the battle he fought*’ bravely, 
and loyally and bravely fell under the swords of the opposing forces. 


r Of. cit., p. 236. 

2 Of. at., p. 309. 

3 Of. cit., p. 484. 

4 Of. cit.^ p. 540. 

3 ‘s 4 mal Salih, III, p. 72. 

6 Op. rit., p. 140. 

7 O/;. p. 157. 

8 Op. cit., p. 196, but Rani Singh’s name is not mentioned there. 

9 'Alamglrnama, p. 102. 





Ram Singli 

(RAJA) RAM SINGH 
(Vol. II, pp. 301-303), 



He was a Kachwaha, and the eldest son of Mirza Raja Jai Singh\ 
In the 16th year^ of the reign of Shah Jahan, when the Emperor went 
to Ajmer, he came to the Presence with his father and did homage. 
In the 19th year when the Emperor started for Kabul from Lahore, he 
came from his home with 500 cavalry men, and was granted a robe 
of honour, and the rank of 1,000 with 1,000 horse''*. By successive 
promotions his rank was raised to 2,000 with 1,500 horse, and he 
received a flag. In the 26th year he was granted an increase of 500, 
and in the 27th year he was again granted an increase of 500. In 
the battle of Samiigarh he was with Diira Shikoh, After the latter’s 
defeat, he went over to Aurangzib, and in the ist year was deputeeP 
with Prince Muhammad Sultan and Mu‘azzam I^an to pursue Shuja‘. 
On the way as a result of some false rumours, which had gained 
currency about the second battle with Dara Shikoh, he became alarm¬ 
ed, and retired from attending® on the Prince, and subsequently made 
a disgraceful retreat. In the 3rd year he was sent® to bring Sulaiman 
Shikoh, who was with the Zammdar of Srinagar, and who had agreed 
through MTrza Raja Jai Singh to hand him over. He and the son of 
the Zammdar brought him to the Court^. After the deputation of the 
Mirza Raja to tlie Deccan he remained at the Court. 

When in the 8th year it was reported that Siva (Shivaji) Bhonsle 
had had an interview with Ram Singh’s father, Ram Singh was 
favoured® with the grant of a robe of honour, jewels, and a female 
elephant. And when Siva came from the Deccan with his son Sam- 
bha, and did homage, the Emperor on the very first day read signs 


1 Maaihir-til-Umau, Text, HI, pp. 568-577, Beveridge Prashad’s translation, 
PP- 730-734. 

2 In Bfidsbdhnama, II, p. 346 this is recorded in the I7ch year. 

3 Op. cit., pp. Sol. 4 'Alamg'midma, p. 269. 

5 Op. cit.y p. 497. 6 Op. cit., p. 601. 

7 Op, cH:» p. 602. 8 Op. at., p. 907, 


of obstinacy in his countenance, and charged Ram Singh, who had 
introduced him at the Court, to take Siva to his house, and keep him¬ 
self informed about him. When that hypocrite by a clever rouse— 
which has been described in the account of Raja Sahu Bhonslc-— 
secretly escaped and took to flight, Ram Singh was censured for his 
carelessness, deprived of his office, and forbidden to pay his rcspectsh 
After his father's death, in the loch year, he was restored to favour, 
and received a robe of honour, a jewelled dagger with a pearl band, a 
sword with enamelled trappings, an Arab horse with a golden saddle, 
a special elephant with a brocade covering and silver ornaments, the 
title of Raja^ and the rank of 4,000 with ^,000 horse. In the end 
of the same year, when the news came of the attack of the Assamese 
on Gauhatl on the borders of Bengal, and the murder of Saiyid Flruz 
KJiao, Thanadar of the place, Ram Singh was sent'*^ there with a large 
force, and granted an increase of 1,000 with 1,000 horse. In the 
rgth year he returned and did homage''. He died at his appointed 
time. His son Kunwar Singh—who daring his father's lifetime had 
a suitable rank, and was for a time attached^ to Kabul—^was later 
wounded in a family feud, and killed®, Bishan^ Singh, his son, 
attained the rank of 1,000 with 400 horse, and on his grandfather s 
death received the title of Raja and other favours» He was for a time 
engaged in chastising the Rachors, and for a time was the Faujdar^ 
of Islamabad. Later when he died, Bijai Singh^, his son, in the 44th 

1 Op. cit., pp. 968-'7 i I. For fuller details about Shivajis treatment at the 
Mughal Court, his escape etc, sec Sir ladunath Sarkar’s Shivaji and His Times 
(1929 edn.), pp. 139-156. The reference to Sahus* account in Maa^tr-ul-Umara 
is in Text, II, p. 347. See also Maathir'i-‘Alamgtrt, pp. 55 ^ 5 ^- 

2 Maa^ir-i-"Alamgm, p. 62. 

»3 Op. cit., p. 154. 4 Op. cit., p. 217. 

5 Op. cit., p. 65, 6 Op. cit., p. 158. 

7 Op. cit., p. 2x7. 

8 1 ‘tiqad I^han’s appointment as his successor at Islamabad is recorded in 
Maa^ir-i^'Alamgirl on p. 3^^' 

9 Op. cit., p. 424. 
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year, received the title of Raja Jai Singh and was exalted by promotion 
to the rank of 1,300 with 1,000 horse. In the 45th year he went 
with Jumlat-iil-Malk Asad Kh an for the conquest of the fort of 
Khdna; his account^ has been given separately. 


RAM SINGH HARA 
(VoL II, pp. 323, 324). 


He was a grandson ol Madhu Singh Hara^. When Jagat Singh, 
son of Mukand Singh Hara died in the 2511.1 year of Emperor 
Aurangzib’s reign'^, and left no son, the Emperor gave Kotah to 
Kishwar Singh, brother of Mukand Singh and the uncle of the 
deceased. The latter was also deputed with Muhammad A*zani^ Shah 
to the siege of Bijapur. On the day when Aman Ullah l^an, son of 
IlahwardI Khan, was killed^, he also was wounded. In the 30th 
year lie went to Haidarabad with Sultan Mu‘azzam, and in the 36ch 
year was exalted with the grant of a drum. Sometime later he died. 
At the request of Dhulfiqar Khan Bahadur the State of Kotah, in 
accordance with the ancestral custom, was assigned to his son Ram 
Singh, who was living in his native place. He at first had the rank of 
230, later he had been promoted to the rank of 600, and his rank was 
now raised to 1,000. He was always attached to the said Khan. He ren¬ 
dered good service m the chastisement of Rano son of Santa Gh 5 rpare, 
and other Marathas. In the 44th year he was exalted with the grant of 

1 Maa^ir-til-Umara, Text, II, pp. 81-83, Beveridge & Prashad’s transh'^ 
tion, I, pp. 735, 736. 

2 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 453-456, translation antea pp. 1-3. 

3 Vide the account of Mukand Singh Hara in Maathir-Ml-Vmara. Text, III, 
p. 5m, translation aalu p. 242, 

4 Muhammad A^zam Shah’s appointment is recorded in Ma 3 ^ir-i- 
^Alamglrt, p. 21^. 

5 This was in the 2 9ch year, Maa^ir 4 -*Alamgirh p. 262, but Kishwar 
Singh is not mentioned there. 

6 Ranoojee of Grant Duff, History of Mahrattas (Edwardes’ edn. 1921), I, 
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a drum, and in the 48th year was promoted to the rank of 2,500; and he 
also received the Mum'idana Zamlndan m place of Rao Budh Singh'—as 
he was very desirous of having it-—on the condition of his maintaining 
a contingent of 1,000 horse. After the death of Emperor Aurangzlb 
he took the side of Muhammad A^zam Shah, and was promoted to the 
rank of 4,000. On the day of battle he bravely encountered Sultan 
‘AzIm-ush-Shan, and was^ killed. His son Bhun was appointed chief 
in his place. In the battle which took place between Saiyid Dilawar 
*Ali Khan and Nizanvul-Mulk Asaf Jah in 1131 A.H. (1719 
he disdained to fly after Dilawar ‘All Khan was killed, and bravely 
gave'' up his life. At the time of writing Karnan Singh, his great 
grandson, and son of Satar Sal, son of Durjan Sal, is the chief of 
Kotah\ 

RANDAULA WdAN GHAZI 
(Vol. II, p. 309). 

He was from Bijapur. At the time of the return of Sultan Aurang- 
zib Bahadur from the Deccan to Upper India he accompained him, 
and did good service in the battles. After the battle with Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh he received the title of Randaula Mian, and was raised 
to the rank of 4,000 with 4,000 horse, of which 1,000 were two- 
horse three-horse troopers. After the first battle with Dara Shikoh he 
received a reward of Rs. 10,000. Later he was sent with ShailA Mir 
Khwafi to block the path of egress of Sulaiman Shikoh. Afterwards 
he was appointed to the Deccan army, and was engaged in various 

1 This was in the 50th year, Maathir-i-Alamglrt, p. 5 14^ where the name 
is Ntimidana with the variant Mumidana, which is also the name in Jarret^s 
A*ins IIj p. 275; it was in Ranthambhor. 

2 In the Battle of Jajau, see Later Mughals, I, p. 30. 

3 Later Mtighals, II, p. 30, where his name is Rao Bhini Singli, see also 
footnote on the same page. 

For a succinct account of the history of Kotah sec Imferial Gazetteer, 
XV, pp. 412, 413. Also see Tod, Rajasthan (1914 edn.), II, pp. 410-412. 





campaigns. In the gth year he went^ with Diler l^an Da’udzai for 
chastising the Zamtndar of Chanda. In the 27th year, corresponding 
to 1094 A.H. (/683 A.D.) he died^. 


RASHID ^AN ANSAR! 

(Vol. II, pp. 242-250). 

His name was Allah Dad, and he was the son of Jalal-ud-Din 
Raushanu The latter reared the standard of power among the Afghans, 
and so brought this wasp’s nest of strife into commotion. From the 
time of Emperor Akbar to that of Emperor Shah Jahan the never- 
ending campaign in the country of Kabul indicates the measures taken 
for the uproc'ting of this sect. From the time of Emperor Akbar they 
were styled Tdrlkls (obscurants). As it is necessary to give an account 
of Jalal-ud-Din’s ancestors, and of those who continued to stir up com¬ 
motion and strife after him, ic is recorded here as follows. The father 
of Jalal-ud-Din, commonly known as Jalala, was Shail^ Bayazid 
generally styled Pir-i-Raushan and RaushanL He was the son of 
Shaikh ‘Abdullah, who was separated by seven generations from ShaiWi 
Siraj-ud-Did Ansarl. He was born in the town of Jalandhar one year 
before Babur’s arrival in India. After he had completed^ his course 

1 *Alamgirndma, p. 1024. 

2 The year of his death is incorrect. It should be 1095 A. H. for he 
died on 4th RabiHL 1095 A.H. (2rsc Mvirch, 1064 A.D.), vide Maathir-i’- 
'Alamgm, p. 244. 

3 The words in the. text az tahsU Kamal appear to mean completing his 
training or initiation. They may be merely rhetoric, and refer to the complete 
subjugation of the country by the Mughals. Apparently Bayazid was still a 
child when his mother took him to Kanigram which lies south-south-v/est of 
Peshawar and Bannu. A good account of the Raushanis was published by Count 
von Nocr in his work The Emperor Akbar (Mrs. A. S. Beveridge's translation), 
II, pp. 138-169 (1890), mainly based on ). Leyden—On the Rausheniah sect 
and its Founder Bayezid Ansari {Asiat. Researches, XI, t8to, pp. 363-428.). in 
this paper is also included a translation of Chapter IX of Dahistan-i- Ma^ahib 
on which the Maa^ir account is mainly based. 
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of initiation, and as he witnessed the power of the Mughals getting 
established, he with his mother named Bahin—who was of the same 
tribe—removed to Kanigram in the Roh (hill country) where his fatlicr 
was living. In the year 949 A.H. (15J42 A.D.) a report gained 
currency that he could work miracles, and some of the Afghan tribes 
became his disciples. He also wrote a book in the Pushtu language in 
proof of the unity of the Deity, and called it Khair-ul-Biyan. 

It is stated that this work is a compendium of the sayings of great 
men of earlier times, but many of the tribes taxed it with impiety, 
and so did not join him. It is stated chat when he was brought into 
the assembly of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, the ‘Ulama were unable 
to rebut his arguments. When he died, he was buried m Bhatipur, 
which was in the hill country (of Afghanistan). He had four sons 
and a daughter, viz., (i) Shail^ ‘Umar, (2) Nijr-ud-Dln, whose son, 
Mirza’I by name, was a loyal imperial servant and was killed in the 
battle of Daulacabad, (3) Jamal-ud-Din, (4) Jalahud-Dln, and (5) the 
daughter Kamal ^atun, who died a prisoner of Qulij Khan Akbarsahl. 
Jalal-ud-Din succeeded his father. He at the age of fourteen waited 
upon Emperor Akbar in 989 A.H. (15S1 A.D.) when the Emperor 
was returning from Kabul, and had halted at the Yillam ferry. He 
was kindly received, but as be did not receive the rank which he 
expected, he went away^ without leave, and lived with his father’s 
disciples, who were chiefly of the Orakza i, AfrIdI and Shirdid tribes, 
and with whom he was also connected by marriage. 

When in die 31st year the Mohmand and Ghurya i^ail tribes, 
which numbered^ some 10,000 families in the Peshawar territory—were 
oppressed by the agents of Saiyid Hamid Bol^ari, the fiebholder of 

1 See Bada’oni Muntakhab-ut-Taw'arikh, Text, If, p. 340, Lowe’s transla¬ 
tion, IL p. 360. Yolumis apparently a mistake for liam Gu^ar mentioned in 
Akhtirnama, Text, III, pp. 639, 702. The ferry, however, is not mentioned in 
the account of the year 989 A.H. Beveridge Akharn'amaj translation, III, p- 982, 
note remarked 'dt was apparently a Pass into the Tlrah tenritory. Or it 
may be the Shah Alam ferry on the Kabul river/' 

2 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 510, translation, p. 777. 
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ie area, they elected Jalala as their leader, and created a disturbance. 
They killed Hamid, and retired to Tirah which was a hilly area some 
32 kos long, and 12 broad. On its east lies Peshawar, on its west 
Maidan, on its north Bara, and on its south Qandahar, it hasmany^ 
defiles and depressions. After reaching there they blocked^ the 
l^iaibar route. Raja Man Singh, the Governor of Kabul entered Tirah 
by the route of Narwan, and attacked the Afridis—who were the leaven 
of the commotion—and halted at ‘All Masjid‘\. Jalala had received 
some punishment at the hands of Zain Kh an Koka, who had been 
. deputed by the Emperor, and who had made great efforts for uprooting 
the thorn-bush of the strife. When Jalala was hard-pressed, he in the 
32nd year Icft^ the defiles of Tirah, and took refuge in Swat and 
Bajaur, which constitute the territory of the Yilsufza'Is. They in 
spite of the punishment they had received at the hands of the imperial 
troops, did not refrain from wickedness, and gave him shelter in their 
territory. Zain Khan advanced into those hills, and after severe fight- 
ing Jalala was nearly captured. He was, however, able to return 
again to Tirah by the pass which had been left in the charge of Isma‘il 
Qull but which he had left unguarded after the arrival of Sadiq 

Muhammad Khan. The latter pursued him by forced marches, and 
by suitable measures conciliated the Afridi and Orakza’T tribes. 
Accordingly they captured and produced before him Mulla Ibrahim 
whose son Jalala considered himself to be. Jalala thereupon lost faith 
in them and went to Turin, and the Afghans capturing his family 
handed it over to the royal troops^. In the 37th year Jalala returned 


1 The account of Hrah is from Akharnama, Text, III, p.512, translation, p. 
781* For a critical note on the various localities see Beveridge's note i on p. 
781 of the translation. 

2 Sangchin namuctand, may mean : made stockades or or piled up stones. 

3 For a more detailed account of Man Singh’s campaign see Akharndma, 
Text, III, pp. 513, 514. translation, pp. 781^784, 

4 Akharndma, Text, III, pp. 5.15, 526, translation pp. 802, 803. Also sec 
Blochmann A'in, (2nd. edn.) I, p. 388. 

5 Akharndrna, Text, III, p. 531, translation, p. 810, 
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rom Tiiraii^ and with the help oi* the same tribes again raised the 
head of commotion. Asaf Kh an Ja^far was deputed by the Emperor 
(to deal with it). The Afghans instead of opposing him took to 
cajolery, and represented that they had brought him from his home 
(Yurat^)* Asaf ^^an seized his family including a person by the 
name of Wahadat 'AiP* In the year 1007 {^ 59^’’99 A,D.) 

Jalala seized Ghaznin, but could not hold it. In the 45ch year looq 
A*H. (1600-01 A.D.*) Jalala, who with the help of the Lohanl tribe 
had started to attack Shadman Hazara in the G^baznTn District, was 
wounded, and retired to Koh Rabat. Murad Beg with a body of the 
servants of Sharif Khan Atga pursued him, and put an end to him. 
That author cf great disturbances, whom for a long time large forces 
of imperial troops had been following and trying to round up, was 
thus easily dealt with^ After him Ahdad^ son of Shaikh ‘Umar, 
who was the cousin and son-in-law of Jalal-ud-Dln, became his succe¬ 
ssor and again stirred up strife. His bravery and valiant deeds sur¬ 
passed the records of Rustam and Afrasiyab. In the regin of Emperor 
Jahangir he fought hard battles with the royal forces, and was sometimes 
victorious.and at others unsuccessful. At last in 1035 (1625-26 

A.D.) Zafar Khan, son of Khwaja Abul Hasan Turbati—who was 
managing Kabul as the deputy for his father—pressed him hard, and 
Alidad took refuge in the fort of Nawaghar** On the day of the battle 
(assault) he was killed by a bullet. It is stated that one day before 
(the battle) he after reading the work Khair-ul-Biyan said, “Tomorrow 
will be the day of my union (with God)’\ and so it was. He was 
succeeded by his son ‘Abdul Qadir. He attacked Zafar Khan, and 
plundered liis baggage^ Ac last by the skilled exertions of Sa‘Id 


1 Based on Akbarnama, Text, ill, pp. 607, 625, 639-6^1, translation, pp. 
9 ^ 7 ' ^ Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 776, translation, p. 1160. 

3 Ahad Dad in the text, but Ahdiid in Dabisi^n and Ttizuk-i-]ahangin, 

4 The fort is called Nawak in text, and Nawagliar in Dahinan, but 
probably it is Nawaghai in Bajaur. 

5 In Dahistm it is stated that Zafar Kh an escaped with great difficulty 
but all his harem w'ere captured. 
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Klian Bahadur, Governor of Kabul, he accepted royal service, and 
received the rank of i,ooo. When in the year 1043 A.H. (1633-34 
A.D.) he died while in service at Kabul, Sa‘icl Khan sent Bibi Ala’i, 
the wife of Ahdad and who was the daughter of Jalala, with her two 
sons-in-law Muhammad Zanian and Sahib Diid, and Qadir Dad, son 
of Muhammad Zaman with other companions of 'Abdul Qadir to the 
Court in the beginning of 1047 A.H. (end of May, 1637 A.D.)* 
Emperor Shah Jahan treated them with kindness and sent them to 
Rashid Khan who had charge of the province of Telingana, In the 
same year Karim Dad Kor (blind or leprous), the youngest son of 
Jaial-nd-Dln, who had absconded and was living in the LohanI country, 
was invited by a number of the Naghaz tribes with evil intentions. 
They waited for an opportunity of taking him to Tlrah, and creating 
a commotion. When Sa‘ld Khan heard about the projected mischief, 
he collected hill footmen and archers from the tribes of Afgiians who 
had submitted, and sent them wuth Rija )agat Singh to chastise the 
malcontents. When they reached Nagliaz, all the tribes, except 
Lakan and two others with whom Karim Dad was, submitted* When, 
however, they saw that their safety lay in surrendering him, they 
siezed him with his dependents, and made him over^ (to the royal 
officers). In accordance with orders Sarid Khan put him to death. 
Afterwards when Jumlat-ukMulk Sa'd Ullah Khan came on the sciene, 
the daughter of Karim Dad was given to him in marriage, and Lutf 
Ullah Kl ian and others were the children born of that chaste lady. 

As after JalaKud-Din’s death Allah Dad, his son had—owing to 
the short-sightedness and the mutual envy of the Afghans—disputes 


with his brothers, he left the Roh country, and migrating to India 
had been enlisted in the service of Emperor Jahangir^. By his ability 
Allah Dad, in the course of time, attained a high office, and received 


1 According to Dabistm he was made over to Ya'qub Kashmiri and put 
to death in 10^8 A.H. (1638 A,D.). 

2 He is mentioned a number of times in TUzuk^i^fahangtri (Rogers & 
Beveridge^s translation) 11 , pp. 85, 120, 153, 215, 245, but the grant of the 
title of Rashid f^an is not mentioned. 
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the title of Rashid j^an. He performed valuable service, and in the 
reign of Empcior Shah Jahan he became a favoured officer. He was 
exalted by appointment to the rank of with 3,000 horse, and 

appointed an auxiliary in the Deccan. In the 4th year of Emperor 
Shah Jahan’s reign he was with A*zam Khan K5ka, the Viceroy of the 
Deccan, on the day when at the time of bringing forage an engage¬ 
ment took place with the armies of ‘Adil Shah and NizanvuhMulk 
on the bank of the Manjta. Shahbaz Khan Rohilla—who was an 
officer of the rank of 4,000—was killed with his son, and Bahadur 
IQian Rohilla and Yusuf Muhammad Khan of Tashikand were severely 
wounded, and fell on the field, Rashid Khan—whose brother and a 
number of relations were killed—emerged wounded from the field 
and joined A‘zam Khan. 

In short, Rashid IGiaa was a very likeable person. He was unique 
in his days for integrity, good intentions, comprehension, magnani¬ 
mity, and fellow feeling, and was unequalled for his courage, bravery, 
politeness, humanity, amiability and consideration. During the long 
time that he spent in the Deccan be was by his correct advice and 
dauntless courage a valuable ally of the governors of the Deccan. 
They did nothing of importance without consulting him. He main¬ 
tained an efficient force; all his men were devoted to him and treated 
him as a spiritual Leader. Accordingly Mahabat Khan represented 
to the Emperor that he was astonished that while Rashid Khan had so 
many devoted followers, and was so well endowed with intellect and 
courage, he never thought of becoming presumptuous. It would be 
advisable to summon him from the Deccan, otherwise the command 
of the border area should not be given to Khan Zaman who was in 
complete accord with Rashid Waan. If the two were together they 
might do something which it would be hard to rectify. Rashid Khan 
in the government of Burhanpur made such good ^arrangements, and 
inspired so much respect that the robbers from the hilly areas, whose 
depredations used to allow no rest to the • inhabitants of the towms, 


I Badsh^hnama, L pt. p. 381. 
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thought: It a great gain to escape with their lives. In Jater days he 
for a long time governed Telingina, and was in Nandaii\ Up to the 
present day his sons, and his brother Hadi Dad ^an are holding 
offices there. In the 22nd year of Emperor Shah Jahatrs reign, in 
1058 A.H. (1648 A.D.) he died^ while he was Governor of Nandair. 
In Shamsabad Ma’u he established a village, and laid out a garden. 
His body was conveyed there for burial* 

It is stated that he was not very learned, but he was sufficiently 
well informed about everything. He was unrivalled for his historical 
knowledge. He was a bigoted Hanafi. On critical examination he 
excluded many verses in the Hadlqd as interpolations, and learned 
men admitted his views as correct. In most of his habits and actions 
he resembled the Iranians. He was a voracious eater, and also used 
to dispense food in great abundance. The expenses of his harem 
exceeded those of any other Amir of the times. He greatly enlarged 
the Idgah of Burhanpur, which was very small, and arranged its water 
supply through an underground channel. Of his sons Ilham 
Ullah^ attained the rank of 1,50a with 1,500 horse, and Asad 
Ullah that of 1,500 with i,goo horse by the 3cH'h year of Emperor 
Shah Jahan’s reign. 


RASHID KHAN ILHAM ULLAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 303-305). 

He was the second son of Raslud I^an^ Ansari. When his 
father** died in the 22nd year of Emperor Shah Jahan's reign, the 
Emperor increased the ranks of Ilhamullah and his elder brother Asad 
Ullah. In the 28th year when Asad Ullah, who was the Thanadar of 
Chandor, received an increase to the rank of 1500 with 1,000 horse, 

1 Amal Sdlth III, ^ 66, 67. 

2 His biography is published immediately after this notice. 

3 Madthir-ul-Umard. Text, II, pp. 242-250, translation antea pp. 595-601. 

4 Amal Sdlth, I'll, pp. 66^ 67. 
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and was made fieWiolder and Governor of Elkhpur, Rashid Wian was 
appointed Thanadar of Chandor. In the 30th year^ when Hadi Dad 
f^an, his uncle, died, and as there was no one more suited than Ilham 
Ullah in that line, he was promoted to the rank of 1,500 with 
1,500 horse in order that Had! Dad Khans contingent might not 
be scattered. When Mulpmmad Aurangzlb Bahadur started from the 
Dcccan for Upper India, he accompanied him. After the battle with 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh he was rewarded with a dress of honour and a 
flag, his rank was raised to 3,000 with 3,000 horse of which 500 were 
two-horse and three-horse troopers, and he received his father s title. 
After the first battle with Data Shikoli he received^ a present of 
Rs. 20,000, and after the battle with Sultan Shuja* he was appointed 
an auxiliary of Prince Muhammad Sultan, and was sent to Bengal. In 
the battles and afflictions in that province he greatly helped his 
commander, and bravely exerted himself in extirminating the enemy. 
In the 4th year he with the General (Mir Jumla) went to Kuch Bihar 
(Gooch Bihar) and Assam, and rendered good service. In the 5th year 
he was, on return from there, appointed in accordance with orders, 
Faujddr of the Sarkar of Kamrup^ and was for a time Governor of 
Orissa. In the 19th year he was removed® from there, and appointed 
to the Dcccan campaign. For a time he was Faujddr of Nandair. 
He died at his appointed time. 


1 Op. fit., p. 234. 

2 Alamgirnama, p. 76. 

^ 3 Op'cit.y p. 128. 

Op. cit., p. 245. 

5 Op. at., p. 681 and MaathirA-'Alamgirt, p. 44. 

6 His removal from the post of the Governor of Orissa is recorded in 
Maathir-i-Alamgiri, p. i 5 o. In the 26th year there is a record of his sending 
a report about tVic expenses of the Assana expedition, op. cit., p. 2 J 4 * 


RAO RATAN HARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 208-211). 

He was the son of Rao Bhoj^ Hara. He was for a time the object 
of censure with Emperor Jahangir owing to si faiilt^ of his father. In 
the jrd year he came to the Court, and was favourably received, and 
granted the title of SarbulancP R 5 L In the 8th year he was deputed 
under Sultan IGiurram to the expedition against Rana Amar Singh, 
and in the loth year he was seconded to the Deccan expedition. 
Later he received a promotion in his rank'h In the i8th year wdicn 
Fimperor Jahangir became alienated from his distinguished son Shah 
Jahan at the instigation of various people, the affair ended in an open® 
war. The said Prince inarched to Mandu and crossed the Narbada. 
Sultan Parviz under the tutelage of Mahabac I^an was deputed to 
pursue him, and Rao Ratan was also attached to the expedition. After 
crossing the Narbada, when Shah Jahan went from the borders of 
Tclingana to Bengrd, and Sultan Parviz, according to the orders of his 
father, started for the province of Bihar, Mahabat Khan in the i9rh 
year left Rao Ratan in charge of Burhanpur. When Shah Jahan 
returned from Bengal, and it was reported that he was going to the 
Deccan, Rao Ratan wished to come out of the city and oppose him. 
When this news reached Fimperor Jahangir, orders were issued that 
Rao Ratan should protect the city till he received reinforcements, and 

1 Alaathir-td-Vmara, Text II, pp. 141, 142, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
4o8, 409. See also Blochmann, A^tn, I (2nd edn.), p. 510. 

2 The fault was that he refused to give his consent to the marriage of his 
grand-daughter, the daughter of Jagat Singh, with Emperor Jahangir. The 
marriage, however, took place on 4th Rabi' I, 10r7 A.H. (i8th June, :i6o8 
A.D.)—see Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TuzUk-i-]<^thangtrt, I, p. 143. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s Tuzuk-idahangiri, I, p. 140. 

4 Of. cit.y p. 299. In the index two references on pp. 406, ^ii,to 
Sarbulaiid ^han arc wrongly included under Sarbuland Rai or Ray, as the 
name is written there. 

5 For a good account of Shah Jahan’s rebellion see Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahmgir, pp. 366-386. 
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must not leave the city to fight. In the 2otli year Shah Jahan came 
to Devalgaon in the Balaghat in Berar, and taking Yaqut Khan 
Habshi and the army of (Malik) ‘Ambar with him came to Burhaii- 
pur, and encamped at La"l Bagh. From one .side ‘Abdullah Kh an 
Bahadur, and from the other Muhammad Taqi Sim-Saz, knowi\ as 
Shah Quli Khan, besieged the city, and orders were issued for its 
capture. Shah Quli ]^an with 400 men succeeded in entering the 
city, and stationing themselves on the terrace of the police station 
proclaimed that it was Shah Jahan’s rule. Sarbuland Rai was in the 
entrenchments on the other side. He sent his son, but he was defeated 
after a fight. The Rao pushed forward the elephant Jagajoc and 
fought in the market place, and behaved bravely. Muhammad laqT, 
who had lost all hope of receiving assistance, retired to the fort, and 
having made a compact came and saw Sarbuland Ral. It is stated 
that Rao Ratan at the time of the battle said ^^MarshmV' i.e., “I 
will die.'* 

In fine, in consequence of the near approach of Sultan Parviz with 
a large army, which in accordance with the Emperor’s orders bad 
marched from Allahabad to the Deccan, and his own illness, Shah 
Jahan was forced to retire to the Balaghat R 5 hankhiEra (Rohankhed). 
Rao Ratan was rewarded by promotion to the rank of 5,000 foot with 
5,000 horse, and the title of Ram Raj—than which there was no 
higher title in the Deccan^. After Emperor Shah jalian’s accession 
he came in the i st year from bis native country of Bundi, and did 
homage^. He received a robe of honour, a decorated dagger, the 
former rank of 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse, a flag, a drum, a horse 
with golden saddle, and an elephant. In the same year he was 
deputed with Khan Khanan for the chastisement of the Ozbegs who 
had started a commotion towards Kabul. In the 3rd year he was sent 
►with a force under his command to Telingana, and the order was 

I Iqhalnama 4 -Jdhmgm, pp. 2^3, 2/^4; Kkafi E PP* 354 ' 357 ’’ Beni 

Prasad, op. cit„ pp. 383-385. In the last work Y^ut name is incorrect¬ 

ly given as Yakub Khan. 

z BMshahnRma, I, p. 185. 
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arrange for the taking of Telingana, and stop the coming and going 
of the rebels. When the expedition to that territory, at the request 
of Masirl I^an was assigned to him, Ram Raj in compliance with the 
orders of summons returned to the Court, and did homage. Later, 
when the command of the Deccan army was given to Yamin-ud- 
Daula Asat ^fan, R^ Ram Raj was appointed to assist him. In the 
qrh year, corresponding to 1040 A.H. (1630-31 A.D.) he died^ 
in the Balaghk camp. Satr Sal, who was his grandson and heir, 
and Madhil Singh, his second son, were consoled by the grant of 
royal favours. Separate accounts^ of the two have been included, 

RAUSHAN-UD-DAULAH BAHADUR 
RUSTAM JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 333^336)* 

His name was I^waja Muzaffar, and he was a descendant of the 
Naqshbandi Kh wajas. His grandfather, Khwaja Nasir by name, 
came to India during the time of EiTqaerof Shah Jahan, and was a 
companion of Sultan ShujaL He gradually rose to the rank of 
1,300 with 300 horse, and was honoured with the title of Muhammad 
FaHir-ud-Dm Khan. After the battle which took place between the 
said Prince and Emperor Aurangzlb in the vicinity of Khajua, and 
after Sultan Shuja* retired to Bengal, the said Khan, who had charge 
of the harem, and some of his relations fell at the gate (of the Xanana, 
deon). His son, lOiwaja ‘Abdul Qadir by name, who survived him, 
lived as a dervish; he died in the time of Emperor Farrukh Siyar. 
I^waja Muzaffar was his son, and at first was in the service of Rafl‘- 

1 In the account of Rao Ratan in Tod’s Rajasthan (19^4 ^dn.), II, pp. 385, 
386, it is stated that he was killed near Burhanpur, but his death in the Bala- 
ghat is recorded in Badshahnama^ I, p. 401. 

2 For Satr Sal’s account see Maa^ir-Hl-Umar^y Text, II, pp. 260-263. 
Madhu Singh Hara’s account is printed in the same work, Fext, III, pp. 43^- 
456, translation antca pp. 1-3. 
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ush-Shan, and attained the rank of i ,500 with 500 horse, and received 
the title of Zafar lOian. After the said Prince was killed\ Zafar 
Khan renounced the world, and became a companion of Shah Bhik, 
who was famous as a worker of miracles. When the affairs under¬ 
went a change, and Farruj^ Siyar’s arrival from Patna to fight with 
Jahandar Shah was reported, Zafar ^iin left the dervish, and went to 
Farrukh Siyar as the bearer of good news. Through the intermedia¬ 
tion of Husain ‘All Kh an he was favoured with an interview and was 
appointed to the rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and granted a flag, 
a drum, a fringed palanquin, and the title of Zafar Khan“ Rustam 
Jang. He was also exalted by appointment as the 3rd Bakhshl. After 
the battle with Jahandar Shah, which resulted in Farrujd} Siyar getting 
the kingdom, his rank was increased to 7,000 with 7,000 horse, and 
he received the title of Raushan-ud-Daulah and the insignia of the 
Fish. In the time of the supremacy of the Barah Saiyids he as a 
matter of policy joined their party. Later when the throne passed to 
Muhanunad Shah, and through the exigency of Fate the Emperor s 
favourite KokI—who was an eloquent and clever woman—became all 
powerful in the affairs of the State, and was the sole arbiter of all 
affairs, Raushan-ud-Daulah allied himself with her, and became the 
intermediary for all men. Without regard to rank or dignity, every¬ 
one who came forward, had to pay a sum of money as tribute to the 
Emperor, and presents to Koki and to the f^waja. Gradually he 
became a rich man, and in the reign of this Emperor the title of Ydr 
Wafidar (the Faithful Friend) was added to his other titles. In the 
year 1149 A.H. (1736-37 A.D.) he died. He was devoid of outward 
attainments, but was very humane and courteous. He acquired a 
name for his benevolence to the poor. His expenditure on the 
anniversary celebrations ( ‘Urs ) of his spiritual teacher, who 


1 Rafi-ush-Shiin was killed in the battle against Jahandar Shah near 
Lahore on aist Safar 1124 A.H. (30th March, 1712 A.D.), see Later 
Mu^jals, 1, pp. 146,183-185. 

2 He is Khwaja Musaffar Panipati of Later Mughals, I, p. 260. 
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is buried at Panipat, and his lighting up the road from 
the Capital to the tomb of f^waja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki are famous.^ As he always had the end of his turban 
sticking up as a crest (Turrd)y and even his servants, both horse and 
foot, adopted the same fashion, he became known as Turrabaz Khan^. 
He had many children* The best of them was Qaim I^an, v,dio 
came ro the Deccan to see his sister who was married to Nnwab 
Nasir Jang the Martyr. After a time he returned to Delhi. Another 
son also came to the Deccan some years back, and received a high 
rank, and the title of MuzafiEar-ud-Daulah, and later died. Raushan- 
ud-Daulali had two brothers. One who was of a military turn of mind 
was Fakhr-ud-Daulah^ Shuja^at Jang who rose to the rank of 7,000. 
He was at first Bakhsht of the Ahdls. In the reign of Muhammad 
Shah he was appointed Governor of Patna, and was there for seven 
years. Later he was removed from there, and appointed Governor of 
Kashmir, and after .spending three years there was recalled to the 
Court. After Nadir Shah’s departure from India he w’as appointed 
Governor of the province of Gujarat. When the Marathas became 
supreme there, he could not arrange matters with them. In a battle 
his eqiiippage was plundered, and he was made a prisoner. For a 
time he was in prison. After his release he started for Delhi, but on 
reaching the town of Dohad he died. He had several sons. The 
best of them was Muhammad Kabir Khan, who came to the Deccan 
in the time of Salabat Jang, and was appointed Bakhsht of the province 
there. He reached the rank of 8,000 and had the title of Khan 
Khanan. He died in 1191 A.FL (1777 A.D.). He was of a friendly 
disposition, and fond of society. His children are alive. The second 
brother was Roshan-ud-Daulah Munawwar ‘Aii Khan, who had the 


1 For a detailed notice of Raushan-ud-Daulah Rustam fang see Later 
Mttghds, II, pp, 266, 267. For Qiitb-ud-Diii Baj^tiyar Kaki see TMkh-t- 
firishta (Newal Kishore edn.), 11 , pp. 378-383, and his tomb at Delhi Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad’s Athar-us-Sanadid {Lucknow, 1900 edn.), pp. 73, 76. 

2 I^iafi I^an, 11, p. 908. 

3 Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), p. 126. 
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Ri‘ayat i5ahir*iici«*Daulah [AlaatJ;^ 

title of Muftjdiar-ud-Daulah, He, after the appointment of Fakhr-uch 
Daulah as the Governor of ‘Azimabad (Patna) was, in his place, 
appointed Bli^shl of the Afjdts, 


RFAYATKHaN ZAHTfUJl>DAULAH 
(Vol. II. pp. 332,333). 

He was the uterine brother of Muhammad Amm Khan Bahadur^, 
and was the husband of the daughter of Qullj Khan^« But there was 
not such harmony, as there should be, between the brothers. During 
the days when Nizaavul-Mulk Asaf Jiih Bahadur after the seizure of 
Farrukh Siyar went^ to settle Malwa, Ri‘ayat j^aii went with him to 
that province. He also accompanied Asaf Jah during the latter’s re¬ 
treat cowards the Deccan, and rendered valuable services in the battles 
against Saiyids Dilawar ‘All Khan and ^Alam ‘All Khan^. His rank 
was consequently raised to 5,000 w'ith 5,000 horse, and he was 
granted the title of Zahlr-ud-Daulah, and appointed Governor of Malwa. 
As this was contrary to the wish of Ftimad-ud-Daulah Muhammad 
Amm Kh an Bahadur—who was the permanent —Asaf Jah 

recalled him from there, and gave him the fief of fargana Balapur in 
Berar. In the battle with Mubariz Khan ‘Imad-uFMulk he distin¬ 
guished himself, and received some wounds. After two days in the 
year 1^36 A.H. (i7<i4 A.D.) he died^ of these wounds. His son 
was ‘Azim Ullah Kh an, whose mother was Qulij fi^an’s daughter. 
His wife was the daughter of dtimad-ud-Daulah Qamr-ud-Din Khan. 

1 1 ‘timad'ud Daulah Muhammad Amin Khan Chin Bahadur son of Mir 
Baha’-Ui:l..Din for whom see Maa^jr-ul-Umaray Text, I, pp. 34 ^- 35 ^» translation 
antea pp. 114-117. 

2 Ma^Mr'uWmarS. Text, III, pp. 120-123, translation anua pp. 539 ' 54 i‘ 

3 Later Mughals, I, p. 405. 

4 He was left in-charge of Burhanpur when Asaf jah marched to fight 

against Dilawar ‘Ali l^han. Later Mughals, II, p. 28. He was with die main 
body of the army in the battle against Alam Ali op. cit., p. 47- 

5 Later Alnghalsy il, p. 148. 
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At tlie time when Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah after being appointefl 
Vaztr received the governorship of Ujjain (Malwa) in the name of his 
eldest son Gh azi-ud-Din Firuz Jang, he deputed ‘Azlm Ullah Khan 
as his deputy there*. Afterwards he went tc the Court, and stayed 
with his father-in-law. He had a choleric temperament. His dis¬ 
respectful remarks to the Emperor and the Vazlr of the time are well 
known. In the time of Nadir Shah he was appointed to collect the 
fines’® levied on the inhabitants of Shahjahanabad (Delhi). He died 
at his appointed time. 

(RAJA) ROZ AFZCN 

(Vol. II, pp. 218, 219). 

He was the son of Raja Sangram*, a landholder on the borders of 
Bihar. In the reign of Emperor Akbar when Shahbaz Khan Kambu 
was appointed to the Eastern districts, and the imperial forces passed 
near the fort of Mahda, which belonged to Raja Sangram, the said 
l^han decided to besiege it. Sangram gave a proof of his loyalty by 
handing over the keys of the fort^. He never went to the Court, 
but he alw.iys faithfully served the governors of the province. In the 
ISC year o^ Emperor Jahangir’s reign Jahangir Qull Kh.an Lala Beg. 
Governor of the province, led an army against him®* and during the 


1 He was replaced by Riija Girdhar Bahadur, op. cit., p. 153. 

2 Op. ri 7 ., p, 373, and Fraser, History of Nadir Shah p, 201. 

3 He was the Raja of Kharagpur in the Monghyr subdivision. See 
Blochmann A'in, I (2iid edn.), p. 494, note 2, Proc, As. Soc. Bengal for 1870, 
pp. 306, 307, and O'Malley’s Gazetteer of Monghyr (1909), pp. 34, 35, 214, 
215. 

4 Ahbarndma, Text, III, p. 186, Beveridge’s tran.slation. III, p. 261. The 
name of the fort is Mahad or Mnhda in the text, and Beveridge has Mahad in 
the translation. Blochmann, op. cit., p. 306, noted that he could not find 
Mahdii on any of the maps. 

5 This is not mentioned in TUzkitdAdhanglrt, It is, however, noted on 
p. 296 of first volume of the translation tliat he had '‘been killed in opposing 
the leaders of the State”, 
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died of a gun-shot wound. Raja Roz Afzun was from his 
early years in the Emperor’s service, and embraced Islam. In the 8th 
year he was appointed Governor of his home country^ and received 
the gift of an elephant. By the end of the reign of that Emperor he 
had attained the rank of 1,500 foot with 700 horse^. In the ist year 
of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he was deputed^ with Mahabat Khan 
Khan Khanan towards Kabul to repel Nai^ar Muhammad Khan ruler of 
iSalkh who had raised the standard of revolt, and later for the chastise¬ 
ment^ of Jujhar Singh Bundda. In the 3rd year he went with A‘zam 
Khan with the army which was under his command in the name of 
Shaisca t^an and received an increase of 100 horse®. In the 4th year 
he went with Nasirl IGian to Nandair. In the 6th year he was 
appointed® to the Deccan campaign in attendance on Muhammad 
Shiija*, and some of his men were killed in the siege of Parenda. In 
the 8th year his rank was advanced^ to 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and 
in the same year®, corresponding to 1044 (1634-35 A.D.), he 

died. His son, Raja Bihruz had in the 3rd year of Emperor Shah 
}ahan*s reign attained the rank of 700 with 700 horse, and was 
appointed to the campaign to Qandahar etc. In the time of Emperor 
Aurangzib he rendered valuable services in taking the army^ under 


t Rogers & Beveridge*s translation of Tiiztik-‘i-}ahangm, I, pp. 296, 297. 
He is described as a confidential servant op, cit,^ II, p. 236, and was sent to Shah 
)ahan to enquire about his presumptuous conduct. His real name was Toral 
Mai and he is stated to have been married to a cousin of Emperor Jahangir, see 
O’Malley, op. cit.y p. 215, and Rashhihari. Bose, Jottrn. As. Soc. Bengal, XL. pt. 
I, pp, 22, 23. 

2 This does not appear to be correct, as in the ist year of Shah Jakan's 

reign his rank is given as with 600 horse, see Badshahnama, 1 , pt. i, p. 

182 (The word ^ or thousand has by mistake been left out in the printed 

^edition). 

3 Op. cit.y p. 213. 4 Op. cit.y p, 241. 

5 Op. cit., p. 316. 6 Baiish^hndmay L pt. ii, p. 35. 

7 Op. dt., p, 67. 8 Op. at., p. 303. 

9 *Alamglrndma, pp. 494, 495, where he is described as Zammdar of 

Monghyr. 


Prince Muhammad Sultaa and Mu*azzam Khan by unknown paths 
into Bengal. He also distinguished himself in the battles in Bengal 
which Aurangzib’s forces under Mu'azzam I^an had to fight with 
Shuja*. In the 4th year he was prominent^ during the taking of 
Palamau in Bihar. In the 8th year he died^, 

ROH ULLAH OlAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 309-315). 

He was the second son of Khalil Ullah Mian^ of Yazd. In the 
end of the 2nd year of Emperor Aurangzib*s reign he was married^ to 
the daughter of AtiiTr-ul-Umara Shaista Kh an, and was raised to the 
rank of 1,500, and granted the title of Kh an^. In the 6ch year he 
was appointed Mir Bakhshl^ of the JhacllSy and became a favourite of 
the Emperor. In the loth year his rank was increased to 2,000, and 
he was appointed Master of the Horse^. In the r6th year he was 
appointed Faujdar of Dhaniuni®, and about the same time was, fot 
some reason, deprived of his rank. Later, in the i8th year he was 
reinstated in the rank of i>5oo with 400 horse, and appointed® Faujdar 
of Sabaranpur. In the 15th year he was reappointed^® Master of the 
Horse, and in the 20th year he was appointed to the high office of 
Khansamdn^^ (Chamberlain) in succession to Ashraf ^an. In the 
22nd year, on the death of Darab Mian he was made Head of the 
Artillery^^, and in the 24th year became the 2nd Bakhshl^^ in succession 

1 Of. rit.y pp. 653-658. 

2 He died in 1665 A.D. vide O’Malley of. cit., p. 35. 

3 Madthir-uUUmard, Text, I, pp. 775-782, Beveridge & Prashacl’s transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 767770. 4 ^Alamgirndma, p. 477. 

5 Of. cit., p. 486. 6 Of. cit., p. 830. 

7 Of. cit., p. io6ij where 'dkl^ta^hegi is misprinted as A j^tar-begi. 

8 Maa^ird-'Alamgirh p- 127. 

9 Of. cit., p. 144. in Of. cit., p. i5n. n Of. cit., p. 156. 

12 He was reappointed Master of the Horse in the 22nd year, op. cit., 

p. ^72, and later Head of the Artillery, of. cit., p. 176. 

13 Op. cit., p. 195. 



to ‘Aqil Khan Khawafu When the extensive territories ot the Decean 
became the centre of activities of the royal forces, he, because of his 
capabilities for management and service, was sent in advance for the 
chastisement and eradication of the recalcitrants. In the 26th year his 
mother Hamida Baiul Begum who was the Emperor’s maternal aunt, 
died. Nawab Zeb-un-Nisa Begam, the second daughter of the 
Emperor, and his favourite amongst his children went to Ruh Ullah 
IGian’s house, and consoled him. Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsh 
also visited him, and making him give up mourning brought him to 
the Presence^. He was exalted with numerous favours at the hands of 
the Emperor. In the same year he went to the Konkan, but later 
returned. In the 28th year he was exalted by the grant of a drum, and 
was deputed to chastise the rebels of Bljapilr whom Prince Muhammad 
A'zam Shah was besieging. In the end of the same year, when the 
Emperor was encamped nci(r Sholapur, he came from Bijapur, and was 
appointed to Ahmadnagar in place of ^an Firuz Jang. In the 30th 
year in the month of Dhul Qa‘da, when a week had not elapsed since 
the taking of Bijapur, he was, on the death of Ashraf Khan, appointed 
Mtr Bakhsht^. During those days when the victorious imperial 
standards proceeded for the conquest of Haidarabad, Ruh Ullah Kh an 
was promoted to the rank of 5,000 with 4,000 horse, and was left to 
govern the scattered areas of the Bijapur Suba, which was still not free 
from commotion^. Later, when the siege of Golkonda (Golconda) 
was protracted, the said I^an, in accordance with the orders of 
summons, arrived, and was appointed to take steps for reducing the 
fort. Ruh Ullah Khan had recourse to trickery, and through Ranmast 
l^an the elder he seduced from loyalty ‘Abdullah Kh an PanI of 
Bijapur alias Sarandaz f^an—who before the conquest of Bijapur had 
entered imperial service, but had again gone over to Abul Hasan and 
became his trusted servant. Ruh Ullah |^an by his eJever diplomacy 
won him over. Accordingly that faitlilcss, disloyal man at midnight on 

1 Of. Cit.y p. 223. 

2 Of. cit.j p. 281. 3 Of. cit.y p. 282. 
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^4^^^ Qa‘Ja (21st September, 1687) brought in Bal^shi-ubMulk 

with Ranmast ^laii and Miikhtar Khan—who were prowling round 
the fort looking for an opportunity—by the Khirki Gate, which was 
assigned to the charge of that faithless man (‘Abdullah Khan), The 
^^‘^kb-^bhul-Mulk at once went to the house of Abul Hasan—who was 
sleeping carelessly—and arrested him before he or those around him 
could offer any resistance^ 

It is stated that when the noise of the attests made by the 
Ba|<hslu'ul-Mulh rose high, the women of the harem raised a tremen¬ 
dous outcry. Abul Hasan was not in the least disconcerted, and 
tried to comfort everyone. Having asked forgiveness and taken leave 
of all he came and sat down in his place. He exchanged greetings 
wdth his newly arrived friends and uninvited guests, and without a 
frown or loss of dignity he discoursed wnth them till dawn. When 
the steward reported that food was ready, he partook of it. Ruh 
Ullah Khan expressed his surprise and enquired, “Is this a time for 
food.'* Abul Hasan either did not understand or purposely retorted, 
“It is my time for food.’* Ruh Ullah Khan said, “I know, but how 
can you want to cat at such a critical time !” He replied, “You speak 
truly, but my belief is that God will never withdraw his kind eye from 
his humble servant. I spent a long time in poverty and destitution. 
Suddenly I became a king when I never expected anything like 
it. Now when it Is the time for retribution for sundry acts (of 
mine), the bridle of my authority has been placed in the hands 
of one like hmperor Aurangzib. It is a time for thanks, not for 
complaints/’^ 

In short, this victory occurred in the 31st year, 1098 A.H. 

1 Op. cit.j p. 299. See also Fdiafi Khan, II, pp. 361, 362. Khirki means 
a wicket, but here apparently it must have been Kirki, the old name of 
Aurangabad. 

2 This account is taken almost verbatim from Khafi Khan, II, pp. 363- 
365. See also Siyar-ttUMiitaa kh kh irtn (Calcutta reprint). IV, p. 231, accor¬ 
ding to which Abiil Hasan had spent 15 or 16 years as a dervish. 
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(1687 A.D.), and Path QiPd Gdlkonda mabarak bad^ (May the 
conquest of the fort of Golkonda be auspicious !) is its chronogram. 
Then the Emperor proceeded to settle the affairs of the extensive 
territory of Bijapur, and appointed^ Ruh Ullah Khan to the govern¬ 
ment of Haidarabid, which received the name of Dar-ptUJihad. 
Later, he came to the Presence, and in the beginning of the 33rd year 
was appointed to take the fort^ of Ralchur from the infidels. The 
said Khan by vigorous efforts conquered that fort, and was rewarded 
with approbation attd praise. The fort was named Flruznagar . In 
the 35th year he was deputed to punish the Zamlndar of Sakar and 
Wagingera. In the beginning of the 36th year his daughter ‘Ayisha 
B^gum was married^ to Prince Muhammad ‘Azim the second son of 
Prince Shah ^Alam Bahadur. In the end of the same year. 1103 
A.H. (1691-92 A.D.) he died in Qutbabad Galgala^ The chrono¬ 
gram is: Rffh dar tari'pjnulk ncimandi soul did not 

remain in the body of the country or peace departed from the coun¬ 
try). When he was dying Emperor Aurangzlb went to visit him. 
That faithful and loyal servant in the state when he was breathing 


almost his last breath recited this verse: 

What a pleasure (niyaz) must be there in this world of 

supplication {nty'azmmdt) ! 
When at the time of yielding up life you have come to his 

head. 

The said f^an was very wise and acute, and was possessed of 
many good and pleasant qualities. He was a gnod conversationalist 
and expert scribe. Most of his petitions were approved and accepted 


1 The chronogram was composed i^y Mir "Abdul Karim, see MaZthirA- 
'Alamgtri, p. 300, 

2 Op. cit.y p. 305. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 331, 

4 Op, cit.y pp. 332, 333- 

5 Op. cit.y p. 347. 

6 Op. cit.y p. 348. The verse quoted above which he recited when the 
Emperor visited him is also given there. 





by the Emperor. More extraordinary still, the disposition o£ 
the Emperor was very religious, and Ruh Ullah I^an flourished 
in a daily market o£ intrigue and turmoil, and was busy in giving and 
taking, but the Emperor had much confidence in him, for in spice of 
his alertness and persistence Ruh Ullah Mian so managed to conceal 
his actions, and represented them so cleverly that the Emperor was 
obliged to accept his statements. 

It is Staten that a Raja had got into difficulties owing to the very 
protracted nature of the Deccan campaign, and the dcl.ay in the receipt 
of money from his fief in Upper India. He repeatedly took advances 
fiom that State treasury through Ruh Ullah Kh an. Again he wanted 
an advance, but Ruh Ullah ^an would not allow it. The Raja being 
obliged said that whatever he got from the treasury he would give 
two-thirds of it to Ruh Ullah Khan in recognition of his help and 
keep only one third for himself. Ruh Ullah Khan made a good report 
on his petition, and procured Rs, 30,000 for him. According to the 
agreement he gave the Raja Rs. 10,000. His enemies reported the 
affair in detail to the hmperor, and the latter after two or three days 
eiicjuired of the said Kffian whether the Raja had taken his money from 
the treasury. He at once replied, “These men for their own selfish 
ends come at all tunes, and are disgustingly importunate, and we 
■servants have not the courage always to- be making representations. 
So for the present I have given Rs. 10,000 to his .agent, and kept 
the rest. When he asks for it, it will be given to him in instalments.” 

The Amir, however, tried to be bounteous, and to help in further¬ 
ing the Avork of the people. He opened the gates of prosperity for 
all, whether far or near. He was unique amongst Aurangzib’s 
officers for his liberality and pleasant countenance. His elder son, 
Saif Ullah Khan, died six months after him. The second son was 
Khanazad who received his father’s title; his account has been 

separately given. His third son Bairam Mifm Muhammad Baqir was 
alive in the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah, and enjoyed some fiefs. 


I Maathir-ul-^Umara, Text, II, pp. 315-317, translation 11 , pp. 616, 617. 


Ruh Ullah f^an Khanazad Khan 

ROH ullah khan khanazad khan 
(VoL II, pp. 315-317). 

as the son o£ Ruh Ullah' Khan the 1 st. At first he had a 
suitable rank and the title of Kh anazad Khan. In the 28th year of 
Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was deputed to escort® Udaipur! Mahal, 
the Emperor’s lady, from Aurangabad or Ahmadnagar where the 
Emperor’s camp was. In the 33rd year when the fort of Firuznagar 
or Ralchur had been taken through the excellent efforts of his father, 
the late Ruh Ullah Khan, Khanazad Khan became a favourite of the 
Emperor and was promoted to the rank of 1,500 with 600 horse®. 
In the 35th year his rank was advanced to 2,000 with 700 horse'*. 
When his father died in the 36th year, his rank® became 2,500 with 
1,000 horse, and he was appointed QBrhegi (Keeper of the Arsenal) 
in succession to Mul^li.s Khan. In the 38ch year he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Grooms, and later made Head of the Artillery in 
succession to MuWilis Khan, and granted an increase of 500 in his 
rank*. In the 39th year he was deputed with a force for the chastise¬ 
ment of Santa Ghorpare. Unfortunately a misfortune happened to 
him—which has been derailed in the biography of Qasim K|)an 
Karmanf—and he escaped from the Macathas by sacrificing all his 
baggage®. The Emperor after hearing of this catastrophe appointed 
him to the charge of Bidar®. In the end of the 40th year he came 
to Court, and in the 41st year was granted the title of Ruh Ullah 
Khan, and was appointed'® Khansaman (Chamberlain) in succession 
to F'adil l^an Burhan-ud-DTn, who ^ had resigned. Later he was 
appointed in addition Superintendent" of the Dwan-i-^as on the 

I MaSthir-ul-Umara, Text, 11, pp. 309-315. translation antca, pp. 

, 2 Ibid, pp. 252, 253, 

3 Op. at., pp. 332, 333. 4 Op. cit., pp. 340, 341. 

5 Op. at., p. 349. op. at., p. 370. 

7 Maathir-ul-Vmdra, HI, pp. 123-126, translation antea, pp. ept^So-j. 

8 Of. cit., pp. 375 ' 379 - 9 Op. at., p. 379. 

10 Of. at., p. 386. n Op. at., p. 392. 
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death of Siyadat Khan Saiyld Oghlan. In the 43rd year he was 
made* Superintendent of the Jilat* (body-guard) in succession to 
Dhulfiqar Wian. In the conquest of the forts of Satara and Parll he 
rendered good service, and in the 44th year was appointed^ 2nd 
Ba^sht in succession to Muj^lis Khan. After the taking of the fort 
of Sakhr-un-na he was granted an increase of 200 horse’. In the 
48th year, correponding to the year 1115A.H. (i 703-04 A.D.) in 
the height of his youth"* he died. His sons Wialll Ullah Khan and 
1 ‘tiqad ^an—^who later received the title of Ruh Ullah Khan— 
received mourning robes. They came to the Court, and paid thcii 
respects. The daughter of the deceased received jewels valued at 
Rs. 5,000. 

ROPSI 

(Vol. II, pp. 109-111). 


He® was the brother’s son of R.aja Bihara Mai*. In the end of 
the 6th year be entered Emperor Akbar’s service, and was the reci¬ 
pient of special favours. In the 20th year when Mirza Siilaiman 
getting despaired of receiving reinforcements, went off for pilgrimage 
to Mecca, he was sent’ off with the Mirza as a guide. His son 
Jaimal waited upon the Emperor before his other relations, and was 
for a time with Mirza Sharf-ud-DIn Husain, who was the Jagtrdar of 
the neighbourhood of Ajmer. The Mirza had appointed him as the 


1 Of. cit., p. 406. ^ ^P- P' ‘ 134 ' 

3 Of. cit., [>. 459 - 4 P' 

5 See also Blochmann, A’in, I (and edn.), p, 472- where his name is given 
as Rupsi Bairagi. He was a Kachwaha Riijput. Both the accounts deal mainly 
with the affairs of the son jaimal rather than of the father Rupsi. 

6 For Raja Bihara or Bihari Mai see Maat±ir-iil-Umard, ll. fp. ii i- 
Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 409-4**' Rhp.si with his son Jaimal came and 
did homage at Deosa in the 6th year, Akharnama, Text, II, p. 240. Beveridge’s 
translation, II, p, 241. 

7 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 163, Beveridge’s translation. III. p. 231. He 
was sent with Mirza Sulaiinan to “see him through the difficult parts up to 
the Gujarat ports.' 
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Thanadat of Mairtha. When the affairs of the MTrza fell into con¬ 
fusion, Jaitnal in the 17th year arrived at the Court, and was appoin¬ 
ted in the vanguard of the force which was deputed^ to Gujarat under 
the command of I^an Kalan. In the rapid march to Gujarat, which 
was carried out in the 18th year, Jaimal^ was in close attendance on 
the Emperor’s stirrups. In the 21st year he was seconded® to the 
force which with a number of other officers was sent to chastise Dudii, 
son of Riil Surjan, who having gone to his native country of Bilndi 
was behaving oppressively. Later he was sent by relay of horses 
{dak chaukt) towards Bengal to encourage the ofiicers there, and to 
inform them about certain matters. As he rode very fast and the sun 
was very hot, the lamp of his life was extinguished by the strong 
wind of death at the Chausa ferry. 

It is stated that his wife, w'ho was the daughter of the Mota (Fat) 
Raja, was unwilling to burn herself on hearing of his dearh, as is the 
custom in Hindustan. tJdai Singh her son and some others wanted 
to force her to burn herself. When this news rerched the Emperor, 
and as there was little time for delay, he got on horseback and went 
off to the house so rapidly that his escort could not keep up with him. 
When he approached the house, Jagan Nath and Raisal seized the son 
and brought him to the Presence. As he showed signs of repentance, 
he was put in prison'^. 

The author of the Akbarnama has recorded that when the Emper¬ 
or after his rapid march reached near Ahmadabad, and on the day 
when the battle with Muhammad Husain Mirza took place, Jaimal 
was wearing a very heavy cuirass {bagtar). Emperor Akbar having 
pity on him presented him a coat of mail from the royal armoury, and 

1 Op. cfi.. Text, p. 12, translation, p. 17. In a note on the same page 
Beveridge on the authority of Iqhalnama states that it was. Vazir Jamil and not 
jairnal. 

2 Op. cit,r Text, p. 49, translation, p. 69. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 184, translation, p. 258. 

4 Op. at.. Text, p. 4o2, translation, pp. 595 » 59 ^' Uclai Singh was pardon¬ 
ed, but put in prison. 
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gave his cuirass to Karan, the grandson o£ Maldeo, who was not 
wearing any armour. RupsT, Jaimars father, on hearing of the affair 
was offended, and sent someone to demand back his cuirass. The 
Emperor said that he had given (Jaimal) another in exchange. Rupsi 
became more annoyed, and took off his ov/n armour. The Emperor 
overlooked the insult, and threw off his own armour, and said that 
if his men proposed to try their bravery without armour, it was not 
proper that he also should wear any armour. Raja Bhagwant Das per¬ 
ceiving what had passed, took Rupsi to task, and brought him round 
to apologize. He represented that Rupsi had taken bhang, and 
begged for the pardon of his offences. The Emperor accepted the 
excuses and forgave him^. 

ROP SLNGH RATHOR 
(Vol. II, pp. 268-270). 

He was the grandson of Kishan Singh Radnor, the younger brother 
of Raja Silraj Singh. When his uncle Harl Singh died in the 17th 
year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign without leaving any son, the 
Emperor granted Rup Singh, his brother’s son, a robe of honour, an 
increase in rank, and a horse. with a silver saddle, and gave him 
in fief Kisliangarh his uncle^s territory^. In the i8th year on the 
occasion of the celebrations for the recovery of health by the eldest 
daughter of the Emperor, the Begam Sahiba — who had been ailing 
for a time owing to her dress catching fire from the flame of a lamp 
and the burning of her body — he was promoted to the rank of 1,000 
with 700 horse'*^. In the 19th year he went with Prince Murad 
BaHish for the conquest of Balkh and Badakhshan. After reaching 

1 Of, cit,y Text, pp. 49 > translation, pp. 69, 70. 

2 Badshahnama, p. 373, Kishangarh is a State in the centre of Rajpucana 
with an area about 858 miles, see Imferial Gazetteer ^ XV, p. 310, A brief 
account of the chiefs of the State in the Mughal days is included on p- 311 of 
the same work. 

3 Of, cit., p. 399. 



Balkh Vv'hen Nadhar Muhammad the ruler o£ the place took to flight 
without waiting on die Prince, Bahadur Khan and Asaiat Khan, in 
accordance with the Prince’s orders, went to pursue him; Rup Singh 
in his eagerness accompanied them without permissionh Atter the 
battle vAth Nadhar Muhammad, and the repeated chastisement of 
the Alamans in which he performed brave deeds, Rup Singh in the 
2oth year was promoted^ to the rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse. In 
the 21 St year he was exalted with the grant of a flag. In the 22nd 
year his rank was increasecP to 2,500 foot with 1,200 horse, and he 
went to Qandahar in the company of Prince Muhammad Auraiigzlb 
Bahadur. After reaching there, he hastened to Zamin Dawar with 
Rustam Khan, and rendered good service in the battle with the 
Iranians. In the 23rd year he was promoted'^ to the rank of 3>000 
foot with 1,500 horse, and in the 25th year received a further increase 
of 1,000 foot v/ith 500 horse, and the gift of a kettle-drum, and 
was deputed a second time to Qandahar in attendance on the said 
Prince. In the 26th year he went® for the third time on the 
Qandahar campaign with Prince Dara Shlkoh, and his rank was 
increased to 4,000 with 2,500 horse. In the zSch year he was 
deputed with *Al!amI Sa‘d Ullah Kh an to demolish*' Chittor, and his 
rank was fixed at 4,000 with 3,000 horse. He also received the 
Pargana of Mandalgarh in Sarkar Chittdr from the territory of the 
Rana, with its rental of 80 lacs of dams as !us fief. In the battle of 
Saniugarh he was in the vanguard of Dara Shikoh. In the course of 
the fight he bravely passed the opponent's artillery, vanguard and 

1 Of. cit., p. 54 ^- 

2 op. «(., P-554. 3 .plih.lU, [J. 6 g. 

' 4 There seems to be some mistake in tefcrcnce to his tank in 'Amal Salih, 

in, p. 100, for it is stated that his rank was increased to 2,000 with 1,200 
horse. He already held the rank of 2,500 widi 1,200 horse. 

5 Op, cit., p, 157. 

6 Ofl. cit., p. 194. Ram Singh's deputation on this campaign is not 
mentioned in the work, nor his receiving the grant of Mandalgarh as a reward. 
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Iltimish^ and coming face to face with Emperor Aurangzib s elephant 
did all that was possible. Finally he dismounted, and got under the 
Emperor’s elephant in order to cut the girth of the howdah» The 
Emperor watched his bravery, and strictly ordered, bis men to take 
him alive, but the men gave him no chance and cut him with a sword 
in the year^ 1068 A.H. (1658 A,D.). His son Man Singh attain¬ 
ed^ the rank of 3^000 in Emperor Aurangzlb s reign, and in the 
35th year accompanied Dhulfiqar Kh an for the conejuest of the fort of 
Gingee. When Bahadur Shah came to the throne, the headship of 
the territory cf his home district Kishangarh was granted to Raj Singh, 
known as Raja Bahadur, who was the maternal uncle of Sultan *AzIm- 
ush-Shan, and who was with Bahadur Shah in Kabul in the hopes of 
obtaining the chiefship. Man Singh was granted the rank of 3,000. 
At the time of writing Bahadur Singh younger son of Raja Bahadur 
is id possession of the territory. 

RUSTAM DIL KH AN 
(Vol. II, pp. 324-3^8). 

He was the son of Jan Sipar Khan® Bam Mokhcar, and the 
daughter's son of hdirza Khalil Kh an Zamaii , He was one of the 
promising sons of Atnirs, and in his tather s lifetime became known 
for his skill and intelligence. He managed the affairs of the province 
of Haidarabad of which his father was the Governor. When in the 
45th year Jan Sipar l^an died, the governorship of that province was 
made over to the agents of Prince Muhammad Kam BaHish. As 

, ghafi I^aii, n, pp. 27, 28, .and Sir Jacliui.-ith Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzib, II, p. 394 - 

2 Maathir-i-'Alumgin, p. 405- He was promoted to thi.s rank in tlie 
43id year. 

3 Ma'athir-ul-Vmar^, Text, I, pp. 535 - 537 > Beveridge & Prashad's traii.sl.i- 
tion, I, pp. 731, 752. 

4 Maathir-iil-Umar 3 , Text. I, pp. 785-792, Beveridge & Prashad’s transla¬ 
tion. I, pp. 804-807. His name is given there as Mir I^hnlil. 





Rustam Dil Kh an had been connected with its management since his 
father’s time, and was thoroughly acquainted with its affairs, he was 
appointed the Deputy Governor. As a result of an increase of 500 
with 500 horse his rank was advanced to 1,500 with 1,000 horse*. 
In the 48ch year he in succession to Salabat F^an was appointed 
Faajdar of Karnatik (Carnatic), and Bijapur, and granted an increase 
of 50a with 1,000 horse*. In the 49th year in succession to 
Da’ud Khan he was again appointed deputy at Haidarabad, and 
his rank was advanced to 2,500 with 2,500 horse®. When 
Emperor Aurangzlb died, Rustam Dil Khan skilfully and taking 
advantage of the prevailing conditions enlisted a large number 
of soldiers, and exerted himself all round in punishing the mal¬ 
contents. He spent a year and some months in independence. 
Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, who had been appointed to the 
government of Bijapur by his father, and bad assumed sovereignty 
during the time of confusion, sent Ahsan Khan alias Mir Malang— 
who was his Mir Bakhsht, and generalissimo—to the Karnatik. He 
thought that whatever he could get into his hands would be so much 
gain, and so turned his attention to the conquest of the fort of Goi- 
konda (Golconda) and Haidarabad. As Rustam Dil Maan had four 
or five thousand choice troopers with him, the Prince was apprehensive 
of him, and marched slowly. At last through the diplo- 
macy"* and craft of Ahsan Khan, and chough the Commandant 
of the GSlkonda fort did not submit, Rustam Dil Khan was 
deceived by his flattery and coaxing, and becoming satisfied about 
the intentions of the Prince by confirming arrangements with an oath 
taken on the Qur'an^ he was induced to welcome him. 

It is stated that the Prince arrived without any equipment and in 
a wretched condition, with his men badly equipped, while Rustana, 

I Maat}nr-i-*Alamgtri, p. 439 * ^ P’ 4 ^ 3 - 

^ Op, crt., p. 494. The rank after promotion should be 2,500 with 1,500 

horse. 

4 H, p. 609. 





Dil KJban went forward to receive him with well set-up troops. At 
that time he might have done what he liked, but sticking to his pro¬ 
mise, he obeyed the Prince in every respect, and brought him to die 
city. As a result of his sincerity he did not advise the siege of the fort, 
but suggested ways and means for selecting officers, settling affairs, and 
collecting the revenue. As Ahsan Kjaan was the generalissimo and 
the experienced administrator of the Prince’s establishment, he also 
acted as the intermediary. He and Rustam Dil met a number 

of times, and mutual entertainments and exchanges of presents were 
effected. Hakim Muhsin Taqarrub ^an—who was the Vazn—^xtuX 
Ihciad Khan—who had become vainglorious ns a result of his associa¬ 
tion with the Prince—were filled with enmity—as invariably liappens 
aniongst rivals—and were so insane as to impress the Prince with the 
belief that Ahsan Khan and Rustam Dil fUian had combined together, 
and meant to imprison him. That madman who could not distin¬ 
guish a friend from a foe, immediately wrote a note witn his own 
hand to Rustam Dil Khan to the effect that he was writing an answer 
to Bahadur Shah’s letter, and that he wanted the benefit of his opinion 
and asked him to come quickly. When Rustam Dil ^an arrived, 
the Prince seated him in the oratory, and himself went into the female 
apartments. Immediately there was a rush of men and Rustam Dil 
Khan was arrested. After three days the hands and feet of that 
oppressed Saiyid were bound and he was cast at the feet of his own 
riding elephant. But however much they tried that loyal animal 
would not put his foot forward. Ac last they brought another ele¬ 
phant, and after killing him in this way pilloried his body through 
the city. He was buried in the building known as Amli Mahal. 
His wife fortified her house, and prepared for battle. Several persons 
were killed and wounded, and at last she, her son, and Mir Husain 
brother of Rustam Dil Khan were made prisoners, and the house was 
confiscated^. His building is still existent in Haidarabad, and is used 

X The account is apparently based on l£hafi I£han, II, pp. 609-612. 
According to this account Rustam Dil Mian was buried under the trees in the 
garden known as Amli Mahal. 
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as the residence o£ the Governor. Of his sons, Jan Sipar JOian, who 
received the tide of his grandfadier, is at present greatly respected. 
Half of the Pargana of Amrapur in Sarkar Mahkar—which is one of 
the best developed estates of the time—has long been in his possession. 
He has several tintes served as l^ansamdn of the government of Asaf 
Jah. At the time of writing he is the Divan, which is the highest 
post, but as the.se appointments are not lasting, and those holding 
oflices under this government .always expect a change, they regaid 
the appointments as temporary and only for limited periods. 


(SAIYID) RUSTAM KHAN DECCAN! 

(Vol. II, pp. 502-504). 

He was the son of Saiyicl Sharza ^an Saiyid Iliyas. The home 
of his ancestors was Bokhar.a. One of them came to India, and took 
up his residence at Ajmer. By association witli the people of the 
place he embraced the Mahdavl religion. Saiyid Iliyas went to the 
Deccan, and became a servant of the rulers of Bijapur, and received 
the title of Sharza Khan. He became a leader, and in the 9th year 
of the reign of Emperor Aurangzlb he was killed by the imperial 
forces, which h.ad been deputed under the command of Mirza 
Raja Jai Singh to chastise ‘Add Khan and devastate his territory, and 
during which campaign several battles took place. His son was 
appointed Commander of the army in his father s place, and granted 
the title of Sharza Khan. Although there was no authority or system 
in the affairs of Bijapur, he flourished for a long time. In the 30th 
year when Bijapur was conquered, and Sikandar ‘Add l^an subnutted 
(to Emperor Aurangzlb), he ahso did likewise. He was granted a 
robe of honour, a sword, an ornamented dagger with a chain of pearls, 
, a horse with gold trappings, an elephant with silver trappings, the 
rank of 6,000 with 6,000 horse, and exalted by the tide of Rustam 
^anh Gradually he rose to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse. 
Later he was deputed* with Mian Firuz Jang to conquer the fort of 


I Alaathir-h^Alarngirty p. 280. 


Op. cit.y p. 283. 
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Ibrahlmgarh, a dependency of Haiclarabad, and which is now known 
as Ahangarh. Afterwards he came to the Presence, and on the day 
of the attack on Goikonda he adorned the face of his loyalty with the 
cosmetic of wounds^. After this he was appointed to guard the 
district of Satara. In the 33rd year the sedition-mongers of that 
territory attacked him and there was a prolonged fight. At last he 
was defeated, and was captured^ with his family. He was released 
after paying a large ransom. Later he was attached to Firuz 

Jang, and managed the government of Berar as his deputy. In the 
46th year the Marathas attacked and captured him. He was released 
in the 48th year, and went to Khan Firuz Jang. His rank was 
reduced by 1,000 with 1,000 horse^, but in the 4(jth year he was 
* restored to his former rank. In the beginning of Emperor Bahadur 
Shah’s reign he was appointed to the charge of the Deccan. After 
some time he died. He held Balapiir and other estates in Bcrai in 
fief. His son Salyicl Ghalib Khan, who had joined^ the Emperor’s 
service before him, was killed^ in the battle between Asat Jah and 
‘Alam 'All Khan in the year 1132 A.H. (1720 A.D.). Saiyid Fatah 
Khan, Saiyid Iliyas, and Saiyid ‘Uthman were also his sons, and left 
offsprings. They hold the hereditary estates in Berar. 

RUSTAM KHAN MUQARRAB KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 270.276). 

He was a Circassian. His tribe live on the slopes of the Elburz 
mountains, for the most part in tents. At first he was in the service 
of Nizani-uI-Mulk Deccani, and gained a name for leadership. He 
was granted the title of Muejarrab Khan. In the 3rd year of the reign 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, when the latter was in the Deccan, Miiqarrab 
^an who was the chief swordsman of Nizam-ul-Mulk often confronted 

1 Op. cit.. p. 295. ^ Op. cit., p. 336. 

3 Op. cit., p. 48c. 4 Op. cit., p 473. 

5 hater Mttghals, 11 , j>. 49. 
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the imperial forces, and surrounded them. When Nizam ul-Mulk 
imprisoned Path KJian, son of Malik ‘Ambar, who was his Vakil and 
Commander-iivchief, he appointed Muqarrab Khan his Commander- 
in-chief, and Hanud j^an HabshI his VaktL After a time, however, 
he released Path Khan, and reinstated him as his Minister and 
Commander-in-chief. Muqarrab Khan, as a result of this unstable 
behaviour left his service, and tried to enter royal service. In the 4th 
year he applied to A‘zam Khan. When this news was reported to 
the Emperor, the proposal was approved, and a conciliatory Farman 
w'as issued. Manaji Dauria, who was Ills agent (peshdast)^ came to 
A*2ani jj^ian, and for his own satisfaction carefully studied the situa¬ 
tion. Afterwards Muqarrab Khan with all his companions set off for 
the royal camp. To welcome him A‘zam Khan went as far as the 
limits of the camp, and brought him to his quarters. On royal account 
he gave him a robe of honour, a jewelled dagger, four horses, a male 
and a female elephant, and a lac of rupees in cash. Two hundred 
robes of honour, 100 shawls, and 70 horses were given to his compa¬ 
nions. He recommended that Muqarrab Khan should be appointed 
to the rank of 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse, and suitable ranks were 
proposed for his companions, who were more than 100 in number'. 
The Emperor approved the rank proposed for him, and sent^ a robe 
of honour, a dagger, a jewelled sword, a flag, a drum, a horse with a 
golden saddle, and an elephant for him. After a time he went to the 
Court, and did homage. He was exalted by the grant of a robe of 
honour, a jewelled dagger with phuFkatara, a jewelled sword, a horse 
with gold saddle, an elephant, and Rs. 40,000 in caslr\ In the 5th 
year he received'* the insignia of the Fish (Mdhhf 4 -Mardtib), and 
was sent from near Akbarabad (Agra) to Sambhah\ which was made 


1 The account of his leaving the service of Nizam-ul-Mulk and arrival at 

A'zam camp etc. is based on B^dshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 378, 379. The 

name of his agent in that work is Tainaji with the variant Tabaji. 

2 Op. cit., p. 384. 3 Op. cit., p. 394. 

4 Op. at., p. 408. 5 Op, cit., p. 425. 
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his fief. la the 8th year he received the tide of Rustam j^auS and 
was sent^ with Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur who had been 
appointed to support the army deputed for the chastisement of Jujhar 
Singh Bundda. In the 1 oth year he went^ with Saiyid Khan Jahan 
Barah for devastating the territory of *AdiI fyian, and rendered good 
service in the battles. On his return from the Deccan he was 
allowed to go to his fief. In the i ith year, when the Emperor had 
gone towards Soron, he did homage^, received numerous favours, and 
was permitted to return to his fief. In the 13th year an elephant® 
was sent to him by the Emperor. In the 15th year when Lahore 
was the royal headquarters, he came to the Court, and was sent® 
with Prince Murad Bakhsh, who had been deputed for the chastise¬ 
ment of Jagat Singh Zamhidar of Jammun. He exerted himself in 
the conquest of Jagat Singh’s forts, and fought bravely in single 
combats. Later he came to the Court with the said Prince, and was 
sent in attendance on Prince Darn Shikoh, who had been appointed 
to assist the garrison of the fort at Qandahar. He received a robe of 
honour, a horse with gold accoutrements, and 1,000 of the troopers, 
out of the allotted number of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, were made 
two-horse three-horse^. After his return he was allowed to go to his 
fief. In the i6th year he again came to the Presence, but was soon 
permitted to return to his fief. 

As the Emperor bad determined on conquering BalWi and Badakh- 
shall, an order to this effect had been sent to the Anur-ul-Uniara 
Governor of Kabul. In the iqth year he was sent® as an auxiliary 
of the Amir-uI-Umara to Kabul. Later, in accordance with orders, 
he passed the winter at Rohtas, and on the Emperor’s return from 
Kashmir waited on hmi at Lahore. Afterwards he went with Prince 


1 Bad shah yiama, I, pt. ii, p. 83. 

2 Of. cit., p, 99. 

4 Badshahndmay II, p. 20. 

6 Of. cit., p. 245. 

8 Of. cU.y p. 4 ^ 5 * 


3 Op. cit., p. 140. 

5 Of. cit.y p. 182. 

7 Of. cit,, pp. 293, 294. 
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Murad Bakhsh on the said campaign, and the command* of the left 
wing of the Prince’s army was assigned to him. When the Prince 
after the taking of Balkh, through inexperience and in spite of the 
counter orders of his august father rerurned from that country, 
Sa‘d Ullah Khan was ordered to hurry there, while Rustam ^an 
was appointed^ to settle Andldiud and the adjacent territory^ 
Before reaching there he had several fights with the Alamans, 
and was victorious every time. As a reward in the 20th year 
another i,ooO of his troopers were made two-horse three-horse^. 
When Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur after arriving in that 
territory restored, according to orders, Balkh to Nadhar Muhammad 
I^an, and returned, he also came to the Court, and received 
permission to go to his fief. In the 21 st year he came on the occasion 
of the celebrations for the occupation of the new buildings of 
Shahjahanabad, and after receiving a robe of honour returned to 
his fief. Later he went'^ to Kabul as an auxiliary of the Amlr-ul- 
Umara. In the 22nd year wdien it was reported that the Iranian 
army had collected near Qandahar, orders summoning the officers 
were issued, and Rustam Khan came from Kabul, and left® with 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur for Qandahar. He was 
appointed in-charge of the rear-guard. After reaching there he march¬ 
ed rapidly to Bust to help QulTj ^an, and in the battle with the 
Iranians inflicted heavy punishment on them. After their flight, he 
seized their artillery waggons—which owing to the force of the attack 
they had left behind—with numerous horses, spears and armour®. 
For this service the remainder of his contingent in the 23rd year was 
made two-horse three-horse, and he was exalted with the title of Firuz 
Jang^ In the saine year he arrived at the Court, and produced 
before the Emperor eleven small cannons with their carriages, which he 


1 Op. cit., pp. 5*2, 5 * 3 - 

2 Op. dt.y p. 560. 

Amal Salihy II[, p. 67. 

6 Op. cit,, pp. 89-91. 


3 Op cit., p. 5 ^ 4 ' 

5 Op. cit.y p. 71. 

7. Op, cU.y p. 100. 
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bad captured from the enemy. He received a robe of honour, a ftgha, 
a jewelled dagger with fhul-katara^ a jewelled sword, a horse with a 
golden saddle, an elephant with silver trappings, and a female elephant. 
His rank was also advanced to 6,000 with 5,000 horse, two-horse 
thrce-horse troopers,h In the 25th year he again accompanied^ the 
said Prince on the same campaign, and distinguished himself in erecting 
batteries, and other arrangements for besieging the fort. In the 26th 
year he again accompanied Prince Dani vShikoh to the same campaign. 
As the appointed time for starting the siege was near at hand, he was 
sent in advance in the 27th year by the Prince to commence the siege. 
After the Prince’s arrival in that area he went to Bust, and by erecting 
batteries conquered the fort. When the capture of Qandahar was 
delayed, and the Prince in accordance with orders returned, Rustam 
Khan by the direction of tlie Prince demolished the fort of Bust, and 
burnt the remaining equipment and returned^. In the 28th 
year he was deputed with Jumlat-ubMulk Sa*d Ullah Khan to demolish 
Chittor. In the 29^1 year'* lie was exalted by promotion to the rank 
of 6 ,000 with 6,000 horse of which 5,000 were two'horse three-horse 
troopers, and according to- the recommendation of Prince Data Shikoh 
was appointed Governor of Kabul in succession to Bahadur Khan Baqi 
Beg. The cities of Kabul and Peshawar were included in his fief. 
In the end of the 31st year he was removed from there and returned 
to the Court. In the battle near Samilgarh, which cook place between 
Aurangzib and Danl Shikoh, he was with Sipihr Shikoh in the left 
wing. As a result of his zeal he was hit during the battle by a 
bullet, and bravely gave^ up his life in the year 1068 A.H! (1658 
A,D.). 


1 Op. cit., p. 104. 

2 Op, cit.y p. 13^. 

3 Op, cit,, p. 173. 

4 This is recorded in *Amal Salih, Ilk p. 239 in the 30tli year. 

5 *Alamgtrn 3 ma, p. 99. 
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His name was Yfisiif Beg. Tlirough the patronage of Prince Shah 
|ahan he rose from the rank of a Qataqcht and an Ahadt Xo the rank 
of an Amir, He was soon promoted from the rank of 300 to that of 
5,000, and received a flag and a drum. During the days when Shah 
Jahan was a Prince, he was one of the mainstays of his power, and 
was appointed Deputy Governor of Gujarath When in the i8th year 
of hniperor Jahangir’s reign the imperial forces in pursuit of the Prince 
reached the Chanda pass^ which was on the route to Malwa, they 
were afraid of Shah Jahan’s influence and had not the courage to 
cross the defile, and proposed to spend the rainy season on this side 
of the pass. Rustam Khan in collusion with Baha’-ud-Din iofchi — 
who had received the title of Baraqandaz Khan from Shah Jahan—out 
of disloyalty and infidelity wrote to Mahabat Khan, the Commander 
of the royal forces, that he should proceed without delay, and that 
they would join him after throwing the Prince’s army into confusion. 
Accordingly Mahabat Khan becoming emboldened crossed the defile 
of Chanda. Prince Shah Jahan, who had encamped at Mandu, sent 
Rustam ICian—who before the conflict was his loyal servant, and 
was his leading officer, and whose bravery and devotion to duty w^as 
well known—ns the Commander of the army in advance, and also sent 
a contingent from the Deccan army skirmishers. They in two days 
made things difficult for the imperial army. On the third day, it 
had befen arranged that the Prince himself v;oiild join the vanguard. 
Yusuf Shaghali ignored what was due from him as a loyal and che¬ 
rished servant, and insincerely following a perfidious course joined 
Mahabat Khan As a result of the desertion of the Commander the 
affairs of the army became disorganised*^. When the Prince experienced 


1 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tuzuk 4 d^hangtrt, 11 , pp. 275, 276. 

2 Chanda Ghat between Ajmer and Malwa. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s tran.slation of Tuzuk-idahangtri^ II, pp. 271, 272, 
and lqbalndma 4 -Jahan girl, pp. 209, 210. 
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such disloyalty and impudence on the part of one who was so greatly 
favoured, what could he hope for from anyone else, and on whom 
could he rely? He could no longer trust anyone, and regarded 
retreat to the Deccan as the only course to follow under the circum¬ 
stances. Hastily crossing the Narbada he stayed for a short time in 
Burhanpur. Rustam Khan through the intermediation of Mahabat 
l^an was enlisted amongst the officers of Emperor Jahangir^. As 
base treachery and disloyalty arc always condemned, and those practi¬ 
sing them are everywhere treated with contempt and scorn, he neither 
received much advancement in royal service, nor was he greatly 
trusted. When Shah Jahan became the Emperor, he was as a punish- 
mcat for his misdeeds deprived of his fagh and office, and his condi¬ 
tion became miserable. It is stated that except for Rustam IChan 
Emperor Shah Jahan did not exact retribution from any of the impe¬ 
rial officers who had behaved presumptuously or disloyally. Ac last 
he was reduced to such straits tliat he had neither a horse nor a ser¬ 
vant, and wandered about in the streets till he died. 


(MIRZA) RUSTAM SAFA VP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 434-442). 

He was the younger brother of Mirza Muzaffar Husain'^ of Qan- 
dahar. In his account it has been stated that Sultan Muhammad 
Khudabanda the Shah of Iran gave Qandahiir'' to Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza, and Zamln Dawar to Rustam Mirza and his two younger 
brothers Abu S:i‘ld Mirza and Sanjar Mirza. As the territory of 

t He was appointed to the rank of 5,000 foot with 4,000 horse, op, at., p. 

275. 

2 See Blochmann, A in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 328, 329. 

3 Blochmann, op. at., pp. 327, 328, and Maathir-al-Umara, Text, HI, pp. 
296-302, translation antea pp. 350-354. 

4 Qandahar had been given by Shah Tahmasp to their father Sultan 
Husain, the son of Bahram and the brother of Shah Tahmasp, and Sultan 
Khudabanda afterwards gave it to the son, sec Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 645, 
Beveridge's translation, III, p. 992. 
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Rustam Safavi 

Zamin Dawar was very limited as compared to that of Qandahar, aiid 
was not sufficient for the support of Rustam Mirza and his btoihers, 
Rustam Mirza wished to conquer Slstan from Malik Mahmud-—who 
was of the old race of the rulers of that country and bad taken posses¬ 
sion of it after the death of Shah Isma‘ll 11—and add it to his own 
territory. Muzaffar Husain Mirza led an army against Malik 
Mahmiid, and after a contest married his daughter, and confirmed 
that territory on his father-in-law. This proceeding was a cause of 
disagreement between the two brothers. Rustam Mirza wdth the 
help of Hamza Beg La la several tunes led armies against Qandahar* 
but without success. 

As many of the cities of ^aurasan had been plundered by the 
Ozbegs, and they had no agreed chief, Mirza Rustam hurried from 
Zamiri Dawar to Farah, and took possession of the territory. He 
several times fought wjch the Ozbegs, and raised the standard of 
bravery. After that he took it in his head to conquer Slstan, and 
made a raid on that territory. Malik Mahmud, after defending the 
fort, had an interview, and submitted. The Mirza in his pride and 
at the instigation of short sighted persons imprisoned the Malik. His 
son JalaLud-Din collected a force, and came forward for a fight. The 
Mirza put Malik Mahmud to death. As, however, he was unable 
to contest (against }alal-ud-Dln), he retired to Zamin Dawar. |alal- 
ud-Dln pursued him, and the Mirza, who was obliged to turn and 
fight, was defeated. After this he lost respect in the eyes of all 
people. His elder brother—who was waiting for the opportunity— 
seized Zainin Dawar also. Rustam Mirza quickly went to Qalac, 
and took possession. One day he had gone out for hunting, when 
a force of Biyacs wished to get hold of the fort. The Mirza’s 
mother defended it, but was killed by a shoe from one of the 
faithless men who discharged his piece at her. Though the Mirza 
out of vengeance put many of them to the sword, but circums¬ 
tances did not appear favourable, and the report of the 
arrival of the army from India for taking possession of that 
territory increased the difficulty of his position. He wrote in a 
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friendly fashion to Sharif Kh an Atga, Governor of Ghaznin^ and 
expressed a wish for enlistment in the service of the Emperor (Akbai), 
According to his request a rescript was issued. In the 38th year of 
Emperor Akbar's reign in 1001 A.H. (1592-93 A.D.) the Mirza 
reached the bank of the Chenab river. Tents, screens, carpets and 
ocher articles of the Farrash-^khana had been sent from the imperial 
stores through Qara Beg Turkman, A decorated dagger was also 
sent through Hakim-ul-Mulk. When he came near, Sharif Khan, 
As^f Khan, Shah Beg Khan, and several other officers were deputed 
to welcome him. At a distance of four kos from Lahore on the day 
of Dusehra festival Khan Khanan and Zain ^an Koka received him, 
and he along with his younger brother Sanjar Muza, and his four 
sons, Murad, ShahrpWi, Hasan and Ibrahim, and 400 Turkmans were 
received by the Emperor in audience. As it was desired to encourage 
his elder brother, he was appointed to the high rank of 5,000, granted 
a present of a kror of Muradi tankahsy and the territory of Multan 
and several parganas of Baluchistan—‘the area of which was more 
extensive than that of Qandahar^—and after a time he was granted a 
flag and a drum. Mirza Abu Sa‘Id, who had remained in Qandahar, 
also came, and entered the royal service. 

As the Mirza’s men practised oppression beyond limits in Multan, 
the Sarkar of Chittor was given to the Mirza in fief in the 40th year, 
and he was sent off there, but for some reason he was recalled from 
Sirhind^. When Raja Basu and some chiefs of the northern hills 
rebelled in the 41st year, Pathan (Pathankot) and its neighbourhood 
vvetc included in the Mirza s fief, and he was sent to that territory. 
Asaf I^an was sent^ to help him, but disagreement started between 

1 Akharnama, Text, HI, pp. 645, 646, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 992-994. 

2 Op. at,. Text, p. 696, translation, p, 1041, and note in which 
Beveridge directs attention to the mistake in Maathir-iiWmarS. It was not 
Rustam Mirza who was recalled from Sirhind, but he sent back Amin-ud Din 
who was sent with him so that he might not oppress the weak. 

3 Op, etc,. Text, p. 712, translation, p. 1060. 
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him and the Mlrza* Raja Basu fortified Mau\; and behaved in¬ 
solently. The Emperor deputed Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh 
and recalled the Mirza to the Presence. In the 43rd year Raisin 
and its neighbourhood were given to the Mirza in fief, and he went 
away in that direction^. 

When the siege of Ahmadnagar was protracted, and the soldiers 
were in difficulties owing to the dearness of provisions, and evil-minded 
persons were becoming troublesome, Prince Sultan Daniyat sent a 
request for reinforcements. The Emperor sent a fresh army from 
Burhanpur under the leadership of the Mirza^, and a lac o£ Ashrafts, 
From that time the Mirza was included among the auxiliaries of the 
Deccan. He sought die daughter of K h an ^anan in marriage for 
bis son Mirza Murad, and through Khan Khanan's help spent a long 
time in the town of TamarnI, now known as Zafarnagar. In the 
7th year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, in 1021 A.H, (1612 A.D.) 
he was-appointed® Governor or Tatta (Sindh) on the death of Mirza 
GhazI Tarkhan, and granted two lacs of rupees for his expenses. 
Emperor Jahangir gave him good advice about the administration of 
justice, and directed him to send away the Afghuns*r-wbo for some 
years had held that territory—with Khusrau Khan the Circassian, who 
had been their Vakil for four generations, lest they should start 
a rebellion. Mir "Abdur Razzaq Ma‘murl was also sent with the 
Mirza to carry out a settlement of the province, and to settle grants 
for the Mirza and his dependants. The Mirza behaved badly to the 
Arghuns, and contrary to expectations so oppressed the people that 
it was against the canons of decency and bravery. Consequently he 
was removed. When he reached the Court, a large number of com¬ 
plainants also arrived. Accordingly the Mirza was handed over to Ani 

1 Op. cit„ Text, p, 749 » translation, ,p. 1120. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 773, translation, p. 1156. 

3 He was first appointed Governor of Patna in the 7ch year of Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign, sec Rogers Beveridge’s translation of THztik-i-Jahangmi 1 , 
p. 229, 
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Ral Singh-tHlati in order that he might answer the complainants^ 
After some time, Emperor Jahangir called him to the Presence, and 
treated him with kindness**, and gave the Mirza’s daughter in 
marriage to Sultan ParvTz., After that he was promoted to the rank 
of 6,000 and appointed Governor*' of Allahabad. 

When Prince Shah Jahan passing through Bengal took possession 
of Patna and Bihar, ‘Abdullah Khan came hurriedly as the advance 
force, and encamped at Jhusi opposite Allahabad on the opposite bank 
of the Ganges. The Mirza took refuge in the fort. As the Khan 
bad a fleet of boats with him, he crossed the river with guns and 
muskets,, and entered the city'*., Though Rumi Khan, the head of 
Shah Jahan’s artillery promised that the fort would soon be taken 
‘Abdullah fGian showed undue agitation, and returned to Jhiisi. 
Some days had not passed when they heard of the approach of the 
imperial forces. The Mirza was relieved, and began to live in peace 
and enjoyment. . In the 21st year he was appointed Governor® of 
Bihar. In the 1st year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he was 
removed® from Bihar and came to the Court, As he was suffering 
from gout (niqris), .and had grown old, he was relieved of service, 
and granted an annual pension of one lac and, twenty thousand rupees 
so that he might spend his days in peace at Agra'. In the 6th year 
his daughter was married* to Prince Shuja‘. 

Alahd Bilqls bti s«r manzil Jamshed dmad: 1042. 

(The lady Bilqls—Queen of Sheba—came to the house of Jamshed) 
is the chronogram. At the age of 72 years in the igth year of the 

T For his appointment and recall from Sindh see Rogers & Beveridge, 
op. cit., pp. 2,62, 263. His jSgir in the Deccan is also mentioned there. 

2 Op. cit., p. 265. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of THztih, II, p. 281. . . 

4 Jqlalmma-i-jahangiri, p. 223. For fuller details see Beni Prasad, 
History of Jahangir, pp. 37^, 375. 

5 IqbMnama, p. 280. 

6 Badshahnama. I, pt. i. p. 125. . 7 Qp. dt., p. 205. 

8 Op. ctt., pp. ^60-465. The complete poem by Talib Kalim from which 

the chronogram is quoted is reproduced on p. 464 of the work. 
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reign’, in rogi A.H. (1641-42 A.D.) he died. It is stated that 
when the Mirza died, Agra officers wished to attach his property. 
His widow dressed up her maid servants as men, and putting muskets 
in their hands prepared to fight, saying that they could not deal with 
her family as they did with other officers. The officers were cautious, 
and staying their hand wrote to the Emperor. The latter was amused 
at the incident, and released all his property except the elephants. 

The Mrrza was a man of the world. He was tactful, and was 
much cleverer and more prudent than his elder brother. One day on 
the hunting ground the hawk of the son of Ralsal was perched on a 
tree. Mlrza's followers captured it. Some Rajputs opposed, and the 
Mirzi went to quell the disturbance. Suddenly he was wounded in 
arm with a sword* fhc h/Tlrza had the good sense to have the 
aggressor bound and sent ro Ralsal. Emperor Akbar commended 
the sufferance and gentleness of the Mirza®. He bad a poetical vein. 
His nom-de-flame was Fida’I. The following is his composition: 

Quatrain 

My heart has rolled up the mat of religion, 

I have played crosswise the piece of the knowledge of God ! 

I have made the eye-brow of my beloved my Qihla\ 

I have discarded Muhammadanism, 

He was also of a facetious disposition, and when his elder brother 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza—with whom he was estranged and on bad 
terms—came from Qandahar, he composed the following quatrain: 

Quatrain 

That blind man, who is being trodden on along the road of envy, 

I won’t style him an imposter, for he is the donkey of imposters, 
it is said, cold wind comes from Iran, 

1 The date in Maatj^ir is apparently taken from I^afi ^an, h P- 59 
but according to BMshahnama, H p. 302, he died in X052 A.H. (1642- 43 
A-D.) having served under the Moghul Emperors for full fifty years. 

2 Akharmma, Text, HI, pp. 747, 74 ^, translation, HI, p. U17, 





This wind at the time o£ reception is, however, a simoom. 


The following poem by him is well known: 

Verses 

My dear I had prior to this 
Narrated about a strong clawed hawk. 

After whatever prey I let him go. 

He would not give it a chance or delay. 

Now that hawk is flown, and there is left 
In my hands only the strap, and .1 rusty ringlet. 

Separate accounts of his sons', each of whom acquired a name 
for himself, have been given. His brothers Abu Sa'Id Mirza and 
Sarijar Mirza both died in the year 1005 A.H. (1596-97 A.D.). 

S* 

(‘ALLAMI) SA‘D ULLAH KHAN 
(Vol. n, pp. 441-449). 

He was a Shaikhzada o£ Chiniot^ in the Lahore province, and was 
a descendant of the BanI Tamln Quraish. He was a man of. great 
intelligence and judgment, and was unrivalled for his great learning 
and extensive knowledge of business. At first he devoted himself 
to training in traditionary and rational sciences, and comminng to 

^ Under S arc included the biographies of officers whose names begin with 
the letters (S) ^ (Sh) and (S) 

1 Mirza Hasan Salavu Ma 3 thir-H!-Umara, Text, HI, pp, 477-479, Beve¬ 
ridge & Prashad’s translation, 1 , p. 622, For Mirza Murad Kara see under 
Mukarram Khan, of cit.y III, p. 583. 

2 Chiniot is situated on the bank of the river Chenab, and is in the Jhang 
District, see Imperial Gazetteer^ X, pp. 284, 285. It is erroneousl)' called 
Jhanwat in Irvine's Storia do Mogor^ 1 , p. 210, note i, where a short notice 
of Sa‘d Uliah ^an is given. A.short, but concise account of his career is also 
to be found in IChan, L pp. 5^^* 







memory the Quran, later became a polished speaker and an expert 
calligrapher. When Emperor Shah Jahan, who was a worthly friend 
and on the look out for efficient officers heard about him, he 
in the 14th year ordered Musavi Khan the Sadr’^ to bring him 
to wait upon him. After an interview and being satisfied about 
his capacity and capabilities, he enlisted him in service, and presented 
him a robe of honour and a horse, and appointed him Examiner of 
Petitions—which appointment was only given to trustworthy servants. 
In the ijch year he was given the rank of 1,000 with 200 horse, 
and the title of Sa*d Ullah Khan, and appointed Superintendent of the 
Select Hall of Audience—a post reserved for sincere and loyal officers. 

It should be remembered that Daulatkhma'i-Kbas means a 
building between the female apartments of the palace, and the 
Dmdn-i-Khas and 'Am (Private and Public Halls of Audience). The 
Emperor after leaving the Public Hall retires there to dispose of affairs 
which only the intimates are cognisant of. As the building was near 
the baths, it was since the reign of Emperor Akbar known as GhusuU 
khdna. Emperor Shah Jahan renamed it Daulatkhdna 4 -Khas^, In 
the 16th year Sa‘d Ullrih Khan was honoured by an increase of 500 
with 100 horse, and the gift of an elephant. In the lych year he 
was renioved from the post of Superintendent of the royal Daptlat- 
khdna, and received a rank of 2,000 with 500 horse, the gift of a 
robe of honour, and was appointed f^dnsdmdn ^—which post came 
next to that of the Vazfr, In the iSth^car on the occasion of the 
feast in connection with the recovery of the Begam Sahiba—who had 
been ailing for some time as a result of her body being burnt by a 
lamp—he received a robe of honour, the rank of 2,500 with 600 
horse, and a flag. Later he had an increase of 500, and again an 

1 See Maa^^ir-ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 44 *^ 442 > translation anfea pp. 

3 ^ 7 - 

2 The above account is taken almost verbatim from B^dshahn^ma, II, pp. 
219, 220. 

3 Op. cit.i p. 347* The of Khhtsaman is there designated as 

S'dman, 



increase of 500 with 200 horse in his rank* After a time when Islam 
Kh an was appointed Governor of the Deccan Suhas on the death of 
, i^an Dauran, Sa‘d Ullah ]^an received a robe of honour, and was 
appointed Divan of KhaUa in succession to Islam Khan. His duties 
included the drafting of rescripts, and communicating them to the 
secretaries. He used to add the words Ma^rfat-i^khad (through me) 
below the writings o£ Prince Data Shikoh, who used to endorse the 
Farmdns in his own handwriting. His rank was raised to 4,000 with 
1,000 horse, and he was given a jewelled pen-case^. Shortly after¬ 
wards he was made Prime Minister, and granted a khil^at^ a jewelled 
dagger and a fhdl katdra (a kind of dagger), while his rank was raised 
to 5,000 with 1,500 horse. In the 19th year he received an increase 
of 500 horse and was honoured by the grant of a drum. Later he 
again received an increase of 1,000 and the gift of an elephant with 
silver trappings, and also a female elephant^. 

When Prince Murad Bakhsh-—who had been sent to take Balkh 
and Badakhshan—came to Kabul, he waited there for the clearing of 
the snow from the Tul route which had been decided upon for the 
army’s march. In consideration of the length of the campaign and the 
distance of the country a royal order had been issued that three months* 
salary should be advanced to the Mmsabddrs, Ahadls, archers and 
musketeers—both m the cavalry and infantry—and to the followers. 
Also in regard to the Jdgirddrs, the number of whose branded horses 
depended on the receipts from their (iefs, it had been ordered that a 
fourth part of the produce of their estates— which also amounted to three 
months’ income — should be advanced to them from the treasury so that 
they might not be worried about expenses. Some had, however, not 
received these advances In Lahore.^ The Prince also was of a childish 

1 Taken from Badshahn^ma, toe, cit., p. 431. 

2 Op. at., p. 479. 

3 Mainly based on B^dshahmmay loc. cit., pp. 507, 508; also see KhSfi 
^an, I, p. 622. The Tol route is mentioned in the A*tn, see Jarrett’s transla¬ 
tion of Vol. II, pp, 399, 400. 
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disposition, and was carried away by the talks of flntterers~its effects 
blossomed out after the concjuest of Balkh, Accordingly in the year 
in which Emperor Shah Jahan marched from Lahore to Kabul, he after 
reaching Bagh_ Safa sent Sa‘d Uliah Khan ahead in order that he might 
give some instructions to the Prince, pay the advances rnencioncd above 
to those w’ho had not received them, and send off the army to its 
destination before the arrival of the royal standards at Kabul, Sa‘d 
Ullah Khan reached Kabul in two days, and by excessive exertions he, 
in the course of five days—from the time of his reaching Kabul to the 
arrival of the royal cavalcade—finished ail the work, sent off the Prince 
\vich his army, and waited upon the Emperor in the suburbs of the 
city (Kabul). 

It should be remembered that during the reign of Emperor Shah 
Jahan the arrangement was that whoever held a jdgtr in the province 
of his appointment, had to produce for branding one third of his con¬ 
tingent. For example an officer of the rank of 3,000 foot with 3,000 
horse had to present 1,000 (horse) for branding. If, however, he was 
appointed to another province in India (than where his jag^r was) he 
would produce only one fourth. At the time of the Baikh and 
Badal^shan campaign it was arranged that in consideration of the 
distance of the country only one fifth of the horses of the contingent 
need be produced for branding^. In the 20th year Sa‘d Ullah Khan 
was promoted by his rank being raised to 6,000 with 4,000 horse. 

In as much as after the conquest of Baikh the Prince (Murad Baldish) 
did not feel attracted by the country, and wrote to his fatlier that 
someone else should be appointed to it. Emperor Shah Jahan sene off 
Sa*d UlIHi Khan there, though on account of the latter sharing his 
secrets and being responsible for a great deal of work it was not con¬ 
venient to part with him, Sa‘d Ullah Khan was to tell the Prince 
liiat if it should appear that he did not repent of his resigning the 
governorship of the province he was not to be admitted to an interview, 

The same prohibition was to be conveyed to others. Sa‘d Ullah Khan 



1 See Bidsh^hnamat loc. cU.^ p. 506. 



travelled by ^anjan which was the shortest route though it was 
difficult, and reached Balkh in fifteen daysh 

As he found that the Prince was determined to stick to his resig¬ 
nation, he carried out the arrangement of affairs in their entirety 
according to the Emperor’s orders, and then made the return journey 
through many hills and dales from Balkh to Kabul in four days. As 
he had transacted the business according to the Emperor’s orders, and 
made proper arrangements for the province, his rank was advanced to 
6,000 with 5,000 horse. Later by the addition of 1,000 horse his 
Sawar rank became equal to his infantry rank. Shortly afterwards on 
the occasion of the celebrations for the lunar weighing he was promo¬ 
ted to the rank of 7,000 with 7.000^ horse, and granted an Arab 
horse with a golden saddle. In the 21st year on the anniversary feast 
of accession which was held in the new city of Shahjahanabad (Delhi) 
Sa‘d Ullah fOtan received a dress of honour with a Nadiri (a special 
present?) and 1.000 of his troopers were made 2-and 3-horse. In the 
22nd year the Emperor went to hunt at Safidun (in the Delhi District), 
three kos from Jajhar. While returning, letters of IQiawas Khan Qil- 
‘adar of Qandahar, and Purdil Khan QiPadar of Bust announcing the 
advance of Shah ‘Abbas son of Shah Safi cowards Qandahar were 
received. Sa‘d Ullah ^an, who had remained in the Capital to 
transact civil business, arrived in response to orders, and 2,000 more 
of his troopers were made 2-and 3-horse, and he was sent With Prince 
Aurangzib Bahadur to Qandahar. On arriving there he neglected 
nothing in the way of besieging the fort; he erected batteries, drove 
mines and constructed subterranean passages^. 


1 Dadshahnama, loc. cit., p. 564, where it is stated chat he did the journey 
in 11 days. Nfadhr Tvluhamtnad covered the same distance in 4 days in tlie 
beginning of 1037 A.H.— vide Badshahnama, I, pc. i, p. 2i4« 

2 Badshahnama, II, p. 679. 

3 'Amal Salih, III, pp. 70-92 may be consulted for a detailed account of 
the Qandahar campaign under Aurangzib. Also see Saksena, History of Shah- 
jahan, pp. 226-228. 
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As it was not destined that they should succeed in capturing the 
fort, and the winter was approaching, he returned with the Prince in 
.accordance with the Emperor’s orders. In the 23rd year another 2,000 
rxoopcrs of his contingent were made 2-and 3 horse, and as a result of 
his ■ rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse; 5,000 troopers were 2'-and 
3-horse^. Later he received a present of one kror of dams, so that his 
grant hec^me twelve krors of dams. In the 25th year when the Em¬ 
peror went from Lahore to Kashmir, he was left at Wazirabad to 
^aqyire^Mt^ the condition of the Panjab Province, the crops of which 
had been .4festroyed at first by too little rain, and later.by too much^. 
After some fin^e he joined the Emperor* In the same year he went a 
second time in t^je company of Prince Aurangzib Bahadur and with a 
large force and ample equipment for the capture of Qandahar. The 
Prince went front I^ultan by the straight route of the Indus, that is 
along the banL of tlie Jajha, Chatali, Fushang (Pishin) and Qandahar, 
and which by measurement was 160 kos. Sa*d Uilah Khan on the 
other hand went via I^abul and Ghaznin, by which route the distance 
from Lahore to Q^indahar was 275 kos. On arriving there Sa‘d 
Uilah i^an set about besieging the fort, drove mines and adopted all 
other means, but as,> the fgrt could not be Captured^, he, in accor¬ 
dance with the orderi^ returned^to the Court in the 26th year. 

In the 28th year when thq^ Emperor heard that Rana Raj Singh 
son of ‘fagat Singh—though ^rom the time when Rana Karn, his 
grandfather, paid his respects. fe Emperor Jahangir, it had on the 
recommendation of Shah Jab^n,/beeri arranged chat none of his descen¬ 
dants even was to repailr Chitcor—wa^s making some gates and lofty 
{yagdrC) bastions, he himself started to'jvards Ajmer for making a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of l^waja Mu'in-ixd-Dln ChishtI, May God s 
grace be onTiim! and^' sent Sa‘d'.Ullah Kl^ an with a suitable force to 
destroy Chittor'^. He devastated the Rana’s country, and after 

>' 2 Of. CH.y p* 125. 


I *Amal Salih, III, p. 100. 

‘ v" 3 cit./pp. 138-143, 147-149- 

4 Of . cit., pp. 194, 195, but the account jn thit work is somewhat 

different from that in Ma^t^ir. 
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levelling the old and new bastions of Chittor returned to the Presence. 
In the 30th year he had a slight illness, but the use of some medicine 
turned it into a colic. He, however, regularly came to the Court and 
performed his duties till he was unable even to stand. Ac last his 
weakness increased, and he was, as a result, confined to his house. 
The Emperor visited him, and showed increased appreciation of his 
merits. On the 22nd Jammada II, 1066 A.H, (yth April, 1656 
A.D.) he died. On hearing this news the Emperor’s eyes were filled 
with tears. His eldest son Lutf Uliah at the age of 11 years was 
granted a robe of honour, and the rank of 700 with 200 horse; his 
other sons and connections were granted stipends, and his sister’s son 
Yai Muhammad was given the rank of 300 with 60 horse. Many 
of his servants also received suitable posts. Among the latter *Abd- 
un-Nabr, who was the manager of his fief, was granted the rank of 
1,000 with 400 horseh During Emperor Aiirangzib’s reign he was 
Faujddr of Mathura, and carried on the work of a collector (*Amalddr). 
He died of a bullet wound during one of his fights. The mosejue^ at 
Mathura v;as built by him. 

Sa‘d Ullfih ^an was a physiognomist, and was possessed of 
excellent qualities. In disposing of cases with private individuals he 
strove towards uprightness and honesty. In collecting government 
dues he did not act tyrannously nor did he allow fear or favouritism 
to influence his actions towards the peasants or the officials. India 
prospered during the period of his Vazirship. Though he had rivals 
like Dara .Shikoh, but their complaints against him were of no avail. 
From the beginning of his service he was always respected. Flis title 
was ‘AllamI FahamI }umlat-ut-Mulk. He died after attaining the 

1 For a detailed account of Sa‘d Ullah f^ian's death etc. see "Amal Salih, 
III, pp. 218-220. 

2 Maathir'i-*Alamgiri, p. 83. The name of the village where he was 
killed is given there as Saurah with Sahrah as a variant, but the correct name 
is Sahora in Mahaban. For further details about ‘Abd-un-Nabi and his mosque 
see F. S. Growse, Mathpira — A District Memoir (2nd edn. iSSo), pp. 140, 141. 
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highest dignities, and left a good name as his memorial. Separate 
notices have been included of those of his descendants who became 
famous. 

Reflection^. Honesty is a laudable virtue, and loyalty is a 
praiseworthy quality. ,5. To preserve both these qualities in dealing 
between one’s master and. the poor ,is the acme.of,fidelity. For if in 
such a case ali suffer, a portion will fall op him, and a portion is to one 
in his positjon' the total loss, so that a partial loss produces the result 
of a total Ims. na' 

A:.r 

•oil,. ullah khan 

'".1. !r jvol-11. 5°4-5<>8). 


His name w^as Widayac Ullah ^an, and he was the second son 
and mo.st distinguished of the children of the famous ‘Inayat^ Ullah 
Kh an even in his father’s distinguished circle this son excelled in every 
respect. Signs of culture in courtly manners and dignity were 
apparent brfl^^is forehead. In tho q ist year of Emperor‘Alaniglr’s 
reign he (sucqceded his fathcj^—who was promoted to the post of 
Dtvan-uTan'rr.di^ the Khan-i-Saman^ of Nawab Zeb-un-Nissa Begani. 
Through the kind interest of that lady of noble descent he was grant- 


1 The passage is somewhat obscure. Apparently the author 'is trying to 

consider the relative valuer, .of honesty {diayanat) and 1 loyalty 1 nimak). 
Honesty requires one to be just to all, but loyijlty demands ignoring all else, 
except one’s master. An honest minister must often find it difficulty tq. recon¬ 
cile his duty to the poor with his loyalty to the sovereign. This is explained 
£0 some extent by the lines on top of p. 449 of the text where it is stated that 
Sa'd Ullah is collecting government' dues ot CJiforcing claims did not act 

tyrannoiisly nor wa5 he influenced by feat-or favouniism {haif-tt- mailt) in his 
refationship cither wdth the peasantry or the officials. In the last sentence the 
variant reading appears more correct and has been followed. 

2 For his account see Maathir-ul'Umara, Text, II, pp.828-832., Beveridge & 

Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 680-682. ’ 

3 Maa^ir-i-*AUmgirh p 3^5* 


ed the title of Khan, and married^ to the daughter of Muhammad 
Afdal the son of Paid Ullah Khan Koka, During the time of 
limperor Bahadur Shiih when his father was appointed JOian4'Sdman, 
he was given the charge of the Dlvdn of which office 

had been held by his father since the days of Emperor Aurangzib. 
When 'Inayat Ullah Khan was sent as the Governor of Kashmir, he 
was in addition appointed to the important office of Khdn-i-Sdmdn in 
his vacancy. When in accordance with the Face’s decre^ the respected 
^an j^ianao MutVini Khan died, there was a del;*y apd difficulty in 
the appointment of the Chief Dtvdn owing to the objections raised by 
I^ulfiqar Khan Amir-uhUmara. Consequently it was decreed that 
Sa‘d Ullah should look after the political and financial affairs under 
the supervision of Priqcq ‘AzTm-.us|vShan, the second son of the 
Emperor. Sa‘d Ullah was exalted by the grant of a jewelled inkstand 
and a fringed palanquin^. 

When owing to the inherent large-heanedness, general benevolence, 
gentleness, and compassionate nature — which were characteristics of 
the reigning sovereign (Bahadur Shah^, the words “No” and “Refusal” 
never passed the lips of the Caliphate, and appointments and titles 
ceased to carry weight, Sa d Ullah was raised m the rank of 7,000 
and received the exalted title of Sa‘d Ullah Klian. He also made 
Superintendent of the Postal Department [Ddrogha-t-cldk-u-sawdnih )— 
which was one of the chief offices at the Court. Elalf of the supreme 
p>ower, rather the whole of it, fell into his hands. When Jahandar 
Shah succeeded as the sovereign, his old connections and friendship 
with i^han Jahan Kokaltash served as a protective shield, and through 
the intervention of that Amir no harm accrued to him from the 
machinations of Dhulfiiqar ^an Amfr-uhUmara. Though he became 
the Prime Minis^ter and the fame of his power and dignity was 
bruited even beyond the eighth heaven, Sa‘d Ullah ^an was not 

1 Of>. at., pp. 480. 

2 See Irvine, Later Mtighals, I, p. 128. It is stated tliere that his title on 
appointment to this office was changed to Wazarat Khan. 
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relieved^ of his office of the Divan of Kb alsa and Tan —-which was the 
prelude to premiership—and as hitherto he continued to influence the 
management of all affairs. But as the juggling heavens carried away 
the Mir and the Premier from the playhouse of fortune to the place of 
capital punishment, and the management of affairs and the office of 
premiership passed into the hands of members of the opposition, 
many of the partisans had to sacrifice their lives. After the arrival 
of Farrukh Siyar’s forces in the Capital, Delhi, he was imprisoned in 
the office (Kuchchery), After some days an order of release was 
passed in accordance with a letter from Nawab Zeb-un-Nissa Bcgam 
(the daughter of Aurangzlb), who at the time had the title of Padshah 
Begam. His family were comforted, and his servants rejoiced, but 
suddenly that night—which he regarded pregnant with a thousand 
hopes—gave birth to a fatal catastrophe. Some Miighals, who had 
become notorious for their use of the strap (Tasma), came and made 
him lose his senses by announcing the order for his death. That 
innocent person with Hidayat Kesh Khan Jadid-uldslam (i,e. newly 
converted to Islam) and Said! Qasim Kdtwal of Delhi was strangled. 
The reason for his killing is not clear. Some state that when 
the order for his realease was passed, the Saiyids gave a signal for 
putting him to death. Others have stated that his enemies cleverly 
produced before the Emperor a fictitious letter of the Begam reco¬ 
mmending his being put to death. This report is corroborated by 
the fact that w^hen Farrukh Siyar had an interview with the Begam, 
she complained about the slaying of Sa*d Ullah Khan, who for genera¬ 
tions had been associated wdth her. The Emperor mentioned her letter, 
but she absolutely repudiated it. The Emperor becoming circumspect 
expressed sincere regrets®. Like his revered father Sa*d Ullah Khan 
was famous for his honesty and capability, and was little addicted to 
harsh measures. 


1 But sec Irvine, Later Mughals, I, p. i86, according to whom he was 
appointed Kh^n-i-Saman. 

2 For a detailed account of his execution etc. sec Irvine, op cit., I. pp. 
276, 277, 
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SA‘D ULLAH KHAN BAHADUR MUZAFFAR JANG 
(Voi. n, pp. 5,20-524), 
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He was the son of Mntawassil l^an Bahadur Rustam Jang, son 
of Hifz Ullah ^an, son of Sa‘d Ullah Khan ShahjahanI^ The 
account of Sa‘d Ullah Kh an is recorded in this notice. Hifz. Ullah 
KJian was, in Emperor Aurangzib’s time, appointed Governor of 
Tatta and F^i^jdar of Siwistan. In the 43rd year, at the instance of 
Sultan Md'izz'ud-Din, his rank was increased to 2,000 with 1,000 
horse^ and in the 44th year, he was granted an increase of 500 
horsed In the 45tli year, he died. His sons^ were not without 
merit, and three of them did well. One was Mntawassil Khan \vho 
was patronised by Hian Flruz Jang. In the beginning of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah's reign when Nizam-uI-MuIk Asaf Jah went from 
Malwa to the Deccan, he accompanied him and distinguished himself 
in the battle against Saiyid Dilawar ‘All ^an. In the battle with 
‘Alam ‘All Kh an he showed devotion, and had two wounds. As a 
reward, he was given the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, the title 
of Bahadur, and the gifts of a flag and drums. For a time, he was 
the Deputy Governor of Aurangabad, and later was appointed Fapijdar 
of Baglana. Finally he received the tide of Rustam Jang, and w^as 
appointed Governor of Bljapiir. He died there. The second son 
was Hifz Ullah Khan Babr Jang. When Nizam-uhMulk after 
having been appointed Premier returned to the Deccan, Hifz Ullah 
accompanied him and took part in the battle against Mubariz Khan, 


1 For his biography see Maa^ir-uFUmara, Text, II, pp. 441 - 449 * transla¬ 
tion antea^ pp, 

2 Madthir-i-Alam^ln, p. 407. 

3 Id, p. 432. 4 Id, p. 440. 

5 Most of this account refers to personalities who played minor parts in 
the affairs of Hyderabad Deccan,^and was apparently based on personal informa¬ 
tion of the author. A good biography of Muzaffar Jang is included in Khazd^ 
yia-i'"Amira, where it is stated that he was the first of the Indian nobles to 
employ European troops. Piilygars of the text is generally transcribed as 
Pollygars in most English works. 
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His rank was raised to 3,000 with 2,000 horse, he was given the 

title of Bahadur, and granted a flag and drums. For a long time 

he was the QUayddar and Faujdar of Maliwar and Karra, and later 
was the Governor of Nandair. At last he received the title of Babr 
Jang, and the gift of a fringed palanquin* As a result of an attack 
of paralysis he was for long confined to his house, and died in 1x67 
A.H. (1754 A.D.). He had no cblldren. The third was Talib 
Muhiy'iuhDtn Khan Bahadur. At first he served in Northern India, 
and was the Faujdar of the southern part of the province oh Lahore— 
w'hich was the home of his ancestors. Later with his brother, Harz 
Ullah Kh an Bahadur, he accompanied Nizam-uLMulk Asaf J'ah to 
the Deccan. After Mubariz. Kh an was killed, he was appointed 

Faujdar of Sarkar Raichur and Sarkar Madakal in Bijapur province. ^ 
As he had military aptitude, he brought the government of both the 
Sarkars into good order. As a reward for his services, he was 
appointed Faujdar of Imtiazgarh otherwise known as Adoni, and 
Deputy Governor of Bijapur. He took all possible steps for the 

proper administration of the province, and became a man of means 
and position. Shortly afterwards, he died. His son Hasan Muhiy^ 
ud'Din Khan, who later received the title of his father, was for some 
time the QiFadar of Mahwar. But Muzaffar Jang^s real name was 
Hidayac Muhiy-ud-Dtn, and his mother v;as Khair-utvNisa Begum, 
the daughter of Nlzani-uLMulk Asaf Jah. From early days he 
devoted himself to studies and learning etiquette, and earned a good 
name. After some time he received the title of KBan, and gradually 
rose to the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse. He also received the 
title of Bahadur, and the gift of a flag and drums, He was with his 
father while the latter was the Governor of Bijapur. After his death 
his rank was raised by 1,000, and he was given the tide of Muzaffar 
Jang, and elevated above his peers by appointment as the Governor 
oL the said province (Bijapur). He carried out regular expeditions, 
and subduing the landholders there who were known as falygars and 
all of whom were turbulent owing to their having large numbers of 
retainers sufficient cc|uipment, and extensive territories—^himsclf 
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became influeritial and rich, and had a large force under him* As a 
reward lor his services he received the title of Sa'd Ullah Khan* 
. When Asaf Jah died, and Nasir Jarig» the Martyr, succeeded him in 
the goveriiiiienc of the Deccan, and as formerly there had not been 
cordiality between him and Muzaffar )ang, both of them became 
obsessed with suspicions. MuzalTar Jang collected troops, and pro¬ 
ceeded against the Haidarabad Karnatik (Arcot), Anwar-ud-Dln 
Kh an, the Fanjclar fought a battle with him in 1162 A.H. 

A.D.), but was killed. On receiving this news, Nasir Jang pro¬ 
ceeded Co that area with a large force and plenty of equipment, and 
made arrangements for a battle. In the crisis of the battle the hat- 
wearers of Pondicherry (The French) — on whom he fully relied— 
became suspicious and deserted him (Muzaffar )ang). Nasir Jang— 
who had previously tried to conciliate him—now sent for him and 
kept him under surveillance in a ceil (Zaviya)^ As it was fated that 
he should for a time govern the Deccan, Bahadur Khan Pam and 
some others conspired and joined the hat-wearers. They carried 
out a surprise night attack, and Nasir Jang was martyred at the hands 
of the said Afghan. The conspirators took Muzaffar Jang out of 
the covered (^ghatta^tofi) howdah, and congratulated him. He was 
seated on the cushion of power. As he had left his mother 
and his relatives in Pondicherry, he went there, and taking 
an army of the hat-wearers with him returned. After reaching the 
village of Rai’chou, a sudden quarrel sprang up. The men of 
Bahadur Khan Pan!—who in his arrogance made no account of any 
one—carried away the goods of the hat-wearers in two or three carts. 
A tumult ensued, and Muzaffar Jang was killed by an arrow on lych 
RabP I, 1164 A.H. (2nd February, 1751 A.D.). The Afghan also 
was killed by a bullet. Sa‘cl Ullah Khan was distinguished by ex¬ 
cellent qualities and pleasant manners. He was a soldier, and a lover 
of soldiers. He was possessed of energy, and was very considerate 
towards his comrades. He had committed Divine Word (the Qaran) 
to memory, and was fond of men of learning. In this society there 
were always discourses about books. After him his son Miiharumad 
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had the title of Miizaffar Jang, and was appointed Gover¬ 


nor of'Bijapur, but he soon after died of small-pox. 


SA^ADAT KHAN 
(Vol, 11 . pp. 461-463). 


He was the son of Zafar ]^an^ son of Zain Khan Koka^. Separate 
biographies of both have been included in this work. Sa‘adat Khan 


at the close of Emperor Jahangir’s reign had the rank of 1,500 foot 
with 700 horse'^, and had been assigned to the contingent of the 
Kabul Province'^. In the 5th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign 
his rank by promotion advanced to 1,500 foot with 1,000 horse®^ 

In the 5th year, he had an increase of 200 horse, and in the loth 
year he had a further increase of 300 horse resulting in his horse- 
assignment being made equal to his infantry rank^. In the i2tli year 
by promotion his rank became 2,000 foot with 1,500 horse^. In the 
19th year he wa.s appointed with Prince Murad Baldish to Balkh and 
Badakhsban*^. After the conquest of Balkh he was appointed Governor 
of Tirmidh®. In the 20th year his rank wAs 2,500 with 2,000 horse, 
and he was honoured with the gift of drums^®. Later at the recom¬ 
mendation of Jumdat-ul-Mulk Sa‘d Ullah ii^an he was favoured with 
an increase of 500 (horse)^'. During the period of his governorship 
of Tirmi dh of the evening when Subhan Quli ^an, the ruler of 
Bokhara, wlio had collected a force of Ozbegs and Alamans, made a 
night attack on the said fort, Sa‘adat Khan lighted fireworks {tnabtabha) 
and rallied forth from the fort with the officers assigned to his 
command and his own followers, and bravely attacked the enemy. The 

1 Maa ^ ir - uUV Text, II, pp. 755, 756, 

2 Id ibid, pp. 362-370, 3 Bdcishahnamay I, part i, p. 184. 

4 /d., p, 190. 5 Id., p. 440. 

6^ BddshdhnSma, I, part ii, p. 304. 

7 B.ldshdhttdma, II, p. 133. 

8 Id,, p. 485. 9 Id., p. 545. 

10 W., p. 578. II /r/., p. 594. 
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fight went on till the morning when the enemy retreated^. As a 
reward his rank was advanced to 3,000 with 2,500 horse. In the 
21 St year he was promoted to the governorship of Qiaznin, and given 
the charge of the two Bangash provinces^ on the death of Dhnl 
Qadar Khan. In die 22nd year he was appointed to the contingent, 
which accompanied Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur for the 
conquest of Qandahar. In accordance with the instructions of the 
said prince, he left some of his men in the fort of Maru in the 
province of Qandahar, and himself with a strong force remained in 
Qara Bagh to guard the roads. When it became clear that he was unable 
to discharge this duty, two other armies were sent, one after the other, 
in the 23rd year to help him. In the same year he was removed from 
the governorship of GhaznTn, and in the 25th year his rank was 
increased to 3,000 with 3,000 horse, and he was deputed a second 
time to accompany the said prince to Qandahar. At the time of his 
departure he was granted a dress of honour, and a horse with gilded 
trappings. In the 26th year, when the governorship of Kabul was 
entrusted to Snlaiman Shikoh, he was nominated to the contingent of 
this prince. Later he accompanied Prince Dara Shikoh on the 
Qandahar campaign. In the 29th year he was appointed Governor of 
the two Bangash provinces in succession to Mubarak ^an Niyazl. 
In the 31st year he was appointed to guard the tort of KabuP in 
succession to Path Ullah son of Sa‘ld j^an. Later when the affairs of 
government passed into the hands of Emperor Aurangzib, in the 2nd 
year of the reign, 1069 A.H. (1659 killed by his son 

Sher UllalP with a dagger. Mahabat Khan, the Governor, in accor¬ 
dance with orders imprisoned Sher Ullah. 


1 W., p. 623. The words in Dads hah ndma in place of 

(i in the Mudtjbir appear to be more correct, otherwise the 
description is taken almost verbatim from the former work. 

2 \ 4 mal'i‘Sdlih, III, p. 22. 

3 Id., p. 263. I have failed to find the exact references to his appoint¬ 
ments in the intervening period. 

4 In "Alamgtrndma, p. the name of the sou is given as Sher Beg, 
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SADAT mAN DHOLFIQAR JANG 
(Vol. II, pp, 524->527). 

He was the son of Sadat Khan, alias Saiyid Husain ^an, a Mtr 
Buzarg of the Marashi clan^, Sadat Khan’s daughter^ was married 
to Muhammad Farriikh Siyar. As a result Sadat ^*an w^as promoted, 
and first had the tide of Saiyid Salabat Khan and a suitable rank, and 
then appointed Superintendent of the Artillery. On the day® when 
the Barah Saiyids seized Muhammad FarruUi Siyar, Sadat j^an, alias 
Saiyid Husain KFan, with his sons had proceeded to ChandnT Chauk 
and created a disturbance. He and one of his sons were killed, bur 
three sons escaped. One was the Kh an to whom this account relates, and 
the others J>aif Khan and Saiyid Husain |Gian. Their jagir was con¬ 
fiscated by the Barah Saiyids. Afterwards the said l^an joined Qutb.. 
ul-Muik, and was with him in the battle'^ which took place under the 
banner of Sultan Ibrahim. 

When in 1133 A.H. (1720-21 A.D.) Emperor Muhammad Shah 
was married® to the daughter of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, who was 

In Maathir’'i-*Alamgirh p. 28 his name is Slier Ullah son of Sa^adat IJhaa great 
grandson of Tarbiyat ^han. In Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, U, p. 679, he is des¬ 
cribed as Slier Zad, and the event is wrongly described as having occurred in the 
1st year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign. 

1 Irvine, in ]ourn. As. Soc. Bengal^ LXXIII, p. 359 > states in note that he is 
unable to explain the epithets. Mtr Buzurg appears to mean a leading chieftain, 
while Marash is a town in Asiatic Turkey; apparently he was of Turkish origin. 

2 She was Faklir-un-Nissa Begum, see Irvine loc, cit. She was the mother 
of Malika-uz-Zaniani, the wife of Xluhammad Shah. 

3 9th RabiHI, 1131 A.H. (28th February, 1719 A.D.), see Irvine,/ocr. 
cit,, pp. 342-344. 

4 Battle of Hasnapur, 13th November, 1720 A.D, See Irvine, Later 
Mughals, II, pp. 85-93. ^he date according to Sir Jadunath Sarkar in Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, IV, p. 345 is 15th November. 

5 See Siyar-i-Muta khkh irtn , Text, II, p, 455 > where the date of the marriage 
is given as 19th Safr 1134 A.H (8th December, 1721 A.D.). She was Bad- 
.sliah Begum also known as Malika-uz-Zamani. Sir Jadunath wSarkar, Op. cit,, 
p^ 346 gives the date as 9th January, 1721. 
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the daughtei* of Gauhat-un-Nissa Begum, the sister of the Said Khan-— 
the marriage was celebrated with great splendour. Accordingly many 
of the officers presented lakhs of rupees, and every one received a dress 
of honour, and jewels and increase of pay. Besides, the s 

daughter also was married to Emperor Muhammad Shah, and was 
given the tittle of Sahiba Mahal. On this score the Khan was treated 
with special favour, and given the rank of 41^00, and the post of 
Ba^sht of the Ahdls. Afterwards he was appointed 4th Ba^shl on 
the death of Hamid-ud-DIn Khan ‘Alamgirshahi, and promoted to the 
rank of 6,000. As both the Begums of Emperor Muhammad Shah 
had no children, they together brought up (as their own son) Mirza 
Ahmad Bahadur^ who after ascending the throne was known as Ahmad 
Shah. When in the year 1161 A.H. (1748 A.D.) news was received 
that the Shah Durcani was marching towards India, and the Emperor 
could not, on account of dropsy, personally march to meet him, the 
said prince (Ahmad Shah) was sent under the guardianship of Saiyid 
Salabat Khan with l‘timad-itd-DauIah the premier, Safdar Jang, the 
Head of the Artillery, and other officers to oppose the Afglians, A battle 
took place, and the Durranis were forced to retire to their native land . 
Meanwhile Emperor Muhammad Shah died, and A ».hmad Shah ascen¬ 
ded the throne. The Kh an became on the death of Nizam-uHvdulk 
Asaf lah the MtrBMshh and was exalted by promotion to the rank 
of 8,000 with 8,000 horse, and given the title of Saiyid Sadat Khan 
Bahadur E^ulfiqar Jang. The Emperor used to call him Nana Baba 
(maternal grandpapa). As people are prone on account of selfish 
motives, jealousy and suspicion to work for others disgrace, the eunuch 
Jawld Khiin— who managed the affairs of the State, and was known as 
Nawab Bahadur—becoming jealous of him always carried tales against 
him to tilt Emperor. At least in 1164 A.H. (i/S^ A.D.) he was 


1 See Sir Jadiinach Sai'k«ir, Fall of M^fghal Empire^ I, p. 34 *’ ^**^1 
Ahmad Shah was tlie son of a concubine of Muhammad Shah, sec Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, op. di., p. 334. 

2 Sec Fall of Mughal Empire, I 216^233. The battle took place at 
Manupur. See also Cambridge History of India, IV, pp. 272, 273. 
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imprisoned in the royal fort for three days, and most of his property 
was confiscated^. The office of Mtr Bakjp^bt and the title of Amir-iih 
Umara were transferred from him to Firuz Jang Bahadur, the eldest 
son of Nizam-uhMulk Asaf Jah, In the year 1166 A.H. (1753 A.D.) 
he was, at the instance of Safdar Jang, again appointed Ba^sht, but as 
Safclar Jang could not maintain his footing and retired to his estates in 
Oudh, the l^an also went with him and died there. 

sa‘adat ullah kh an 

(VoL II, pp. 513-514). 

He belonged to the Nawait^ tribes. In the time of Emperor 
Aurangzib lie was, at the Instance of Dhulfiqar Khan, appointed 
superintendent of the district of Karnntik (Carnatic) Haidarabad. As 
he treated both and small great with equal consideration, he gained a 
name for magnanimity. After Mubariz^an was killed, and Nizonvuh 
Muik Asaf Jah proceeded to that quarter, Sa^adat Ullah through fore¬ 
sight came and welcoming him presented him all the gold in his 
possession. He was treated with honour, and allowed to return to his 
assignment. For a long time he governed that area^, and gained a 
good name for his equity and justice. He died in 1145 A.H.^ 
(1732 A.D.). After him Dost ‘All Kh an son of his brother was 
appointed in his place. When the Marathas created a disturbance 
there, he opposed them, and he and his son Safdar ‘All were 

1 For a detailed account see Fall of Mughal Empire, L p- 358 et seq. 

2 In Wilson’s Glossary (Gangulee & Basu eda), p. 592, as Nawaethe 
mca.ning: those who had newly come. See also Co!. Wi\k*s Hist. Sketches, 

I, p. 2^2. The Nawaits are believed to have settled on the west coast of India. 

3 According to Bealt^ Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 337, he died 
in H35 A.H, (1722 A.D.). 

"*4 Dost ‘All Khan was killed in this battle, but not his son ^Safdar ‘Ali 
Khan who, according to Beale, of. cit., p, 341, was murdered by his brother- 
in-Iavv MurtaJa ‘Ali Khan at Vellore on 2nd October, 1742. For further 
details of Safdar ‘All’s death see Yusuf Husain Khan— NizamitFMM Asaf 
jah, I, p. 250, 
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killed. Husain Dost ^In alias Chanda Sahib was Sa‘adat Ullah Khan's 
son-in-law^, and was in the fort of Trichinopoly, Raghu BhSnsle 
besieged the fort and captured it. Chanda Sahib was made a prisoner, 
and was in prison for a long time, but was at last released on payment 
of a ransom. He went to Bijapur and joined the Zamindar there. 

When about this time disagreements arose berween Nasir Jang, the 
Martyr, and Muzaffar Jang, he sided with the latter, and induced him 
by specious pretexts^ (lit. by showing verdant gardens) to proceed to 
Arkat (Arcot). When Anwar-ud-Din IQian the Faujddr of Arcot was 
slain, Chanda Sahib went towards Tanjore^ along with Muzaffar Jang, 
but as the seige was not successful, he returned with him. In the 
height of the battle (with Nasir Jang), he and the French left Muzaffar 
Jang and retired to the port of Pondicherry. When after the martyr¬ 
dom of Nasir Jang, Muzaffar Jang came to power, he was again granted 
the haujdart of Arcot. After a little while Muhammad *AIl ^an alias 
Anwar-ud-Din Khan^^ brought an army of hat-wearers, (the English) 
against him. He was made a prisoner, and put to death. He had two 
sons. One was Zain-ud-Din Klian who w'as a man of jealous disposition. 
He composed poetry and his nom-de'-flume was Badif. This verse is his : 

Verse 

My pain is not one for examination by physicians, 

My wound is to be healed by the lustre of the sword. 

He tell bravely in battle. The second ‘All Rada KJhan is still alive. 

1 This is incorrect. He was the son-in-law of Dost *Ali and not of Sa'adat 

Ullah l^ian. He was taken prisoner by the Marhattas on 26th March, 1741, 
and imprisoned in the fort of Satara, but at the intervention of Dupleix released 
in 1748, and appointed Nawab of Carnatic by Muzaffar Jang, He was killed 
by the Marhattas in see Beale, op. cit.y p. 114, 

2 See Roebuck’s Oriental Proverbs, II, No. 372. 

3 Text Chanchawar, it is most probably Tanjorc, as f have rendered it, or 
Conjevarani. 

4 See chapter X of Yusuf Husain Khan's work cited above for a detailed 
account of the Carnatic affairs. Also see Cambridge Hist, of India^ Vol. IV, 
pp. 386, 387, and V, p, 126 et seq. 
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SADIQ KHAN MIR BAICHSHI 
(Vol. II, pp. 729-731). 


He was the son of Aqa Tahir—whose nom-de-^flume was Wash—the 
son of Muhammad Sharif of Herat, and brother’s son and son-iivlaw 
of htiniad-ud-DauIah of Tehran. For a time he was, with his father, 
Fatijdar of the Panjab, and in Emperor Jahangir’s reign attained a 
suitable rank. In the 8th year of the reign he received the title of Khan, 
and in the 9th year was appointed Bakhshh -'ind raised to the rank of 
1,000^ with 500 horse. In the loth year he had an increase of 200 
horse, and gradually rose higher. In the i8th year he was appointed 
Governor of the Panjab®, and deputed to annex the northern hill country. 
After accomplishing this w^ork he joined the Emperor’s entourage with 
his contingent, and having made Jagat Singh—who for some time had 
been behaving seditiously in that quarter (the northern hill country)— 
hopeful of royal favour, brought him to the Presence. Through the 
intercession of Nur Jahan Begum Jagat Singh was forgiven®. When 
Emperor Jahangir died on his way back from Kashmir, and Yaniuv 
ud-Daulah, owing to the exigencies of the time, made Dawar Bakhsh, 
son of Khusrau, the sovereign, Sadiq Khan—who had been antagonis¬ 
tic towards Shah Jahan—became afraid of his fate in view of his past 
actions, and resorted to Yainln-ud-Oaulab for protection. The latter 
took the three princes (sons of Shah Jahan) from Nur Jahan Begum, 
and handed them over to Sadiq l^an so that service in their cause 
might become the means of his salvation'^. In the ist year of 

t This seems to be incorrect, as in TuzHk-i-Jahangiri (Rogers and Beve¬ 
ridge's translation), I, p. 701, he is mentioned in the loth year as having been 
granted an increase of 300 horse bringing his rank to i,oao personal and horse. 

2 Tuzuk, op. dt.y p. 259. He is mentioned as holding olfice of the Mir 
Jia^shi in the 17th year, p. 222. 

3 See, however, Titzuk, op. cit.y p. 289. 

4 Iqbalnama-idahhigiri, p. 295, also Banarsi Prasad’s History of Shah- 
jahan, p. 58. Sadiq Mian was the brother-in-law of Yamin-ud-Daulah Asaf 
F^h an. 
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Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he presenced himself with the three 
princes, and was graciously received and confirmed in his earlier rank 
of /:j,,ooo with <:j,ooo horse, and the possession of a flag and drums . 
As the office of the Bakhshl had already been assigned to Iradat |^an, 
who later at the recommendation of YaniTii-ud-Daulah was made 
Waztr, Sadiq Khan was restored to his office of Ba^sht and received 
a jewelled inkstand^. In the 6th year, he died^ on the 9th Rabi'l, 
1045 A.H. (3rd September, 1633 A.D.). ihe Emperor, out of 
consideration for his services, sent Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur to console his sons. He had four sons, of whom Ja‘far lyian 
was the ablest, and the second .was Raushan-Danilr Salabat Khan— 
separate accounts of both of whom have been given in this work^ 
The third was ‘Abdur Rahman whose heart's desire was gratified by 
an advance in his rank^ after his father’s death. Later he was 
appointed Bakhsht of Ahadls^. He^ was removed from this appoint¬ 
ment in the 8th year, and in the I2ch year® he was raised to the 
rank of i,ooo foot with 400 horse. Still later he was exalted by 
the grant of the title of Marhamat Khan^, In the i 9th year he was 
appointed*^ to act as the liost for Kh usiaii, son of Nadhar Muhammad' 
Khan ruler of BalWb, who desired to wait on the Emperor while he 
was in Kabul. In the 20th year he was granted an increase of 500 
with 400 horse^h The foiuth was Bahrain, whose account has been 
included in the notice of his son Bahramand Khan Allr Bakhshl}^^ 


1 U^dshahnUma, I, pt. i, p. 181. 

2 Of. cit., p. 186. 3 cit.y p. 538. 

4 For ]a‘far Khan, see Mad.^ir^ Text, 1 , pp- 53 i' 535 » Bcverirlge ^ Prashad’s 
translation, I, pp. 722, 723. For Salabat Khin RaushaivDamir Ma^^ir, Text, 

n, pp. 731-733. 

5 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 539 * ^ P* 54 ^* 

7 Badshahnama, 1 , pt. ii. p. 68. 8 Badshahnama, U, p. T34. 

9 Op. cit., p. 146. TO Op. cit., p. 518. 

11 With an increase of 5t>o his rank became 1,600 with 400 horse, op. 
cit., p. 5Of}. 

12 Maathir, Text I, pp. 454-457, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 365-368. 
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It is stated that Sadiq Khan was courteous and affable, and tried to 
treat everyone with kindness, so much so that Mahabar Khan, who was 
an enemy of his family, regarded him as belonging to his party. 
He w^as very fond of horses, and had collected many Iranian (of the 
Iraqi race) ones. He, however, used every pretext^ for fining soldiers 
for absence, and so was reviled by them. 

SADIQ MUHAMMAD ILHAN HIRATP 
(Vol. II, pp. 724729). 

j 

He was the son of Muhammad Baqir of Hirat, who was the 
minister of Qara Khan Turkainan, ruler of Kh urasan, who rebelled 
against Shiiih Tahmasp. When Sadiq Muhammad came to India in 
straitened circumstances, he took up service under Bairarn Khan, and 
was appointed his equerry (rikabdar). As a result of his honesty he 
soon obtained service under the Crown, and after Bairani Khan’s 
death was promoted to the rank of an Amir. When after the con¬ 
quest of Patna, Emperor Akbar returned to Jaunpur by boat, Sadiq 
^lan was ordered^ to bring back the camp slowly by the land route 
and over suitable ferries* It so happened that an elephant named 
Lai ]^an was drowned at the Chausa ferry, and it was discovered 
that Sadiq Khan had not taken the necessary precautions in crossing 
the ferry. His fief was confiscated and he was forbidden to appear 
at the Court, and sent to Tatc<P (Sindh). It was laid down that until 
he produced an elephant to replace the one that was lost, he was not 
to be allowed to perform his obeisance. In fact it was a lesson in 

1 Tins is a reference to Sadiq I^ban being also the Paymaster General in 
his view of his being the Mir Ba^sbi. For G^air hadari sec Irvine, W. Army 
of the Indian Mtighalsy p. 25, according to which pay was cut “if a man was 
absent from three consecutive turns of guard {chaukiy 

2 Blochmann's translation of A'tn I (2nd edn.,) pp. 382-384. 

’ 3 AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 105, Beveridge’s translation, III. pp. 146, 147, 

4 In Akbarrtama, Text, III, pp. 143* the words are which 

Beveridge, p. 201, has rightly translated as ^‘desert of exile.” Tatti, however, 
appears to be a lapus calami for Bhatci in Central India. 
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service so that in royal affairs he was not to make a distinction 
bet’vyeen small things and great. He having spent some time in 

ups and downs, came to the court in the 20th year, and produced 
one hundred elephants in payment of his fine. He was restored to 
favour, and appointed to the charge of Garha*^ in place of Rai 
Surjan. 

In the 22nd year, Sadicj Muhamniad Ivhan was deputed with 
other officers to chastise Raja Madhukar, whose presumption had 
increased owing to the impregnable nature of his country. When 
he passed the borders of Narwar, he attempted to admonish the 
Raja, but the latter did not hearken, and so Sadiq Muhammad l^an 
proceeded to cut the jungle^. Near Orcha there was a great battle. 
Horal Rao the Raja's son was killed and he himself was wounded. 

Sadiq Muhammad Khan to make certain took up quarters in the 
district. The Raja was obliged to sue for peace, and in the 2jrd 
year he with Sadiq Muhammad Kh an came to the Court. After this 
the latter was granted a fief in the Eastern districts. 

When Muzaffar Khan was killed by the rebels (in Bihar), 
and the greater part of Bengal and Bihar was taken possession 

of by the rebels, Sadiq Muhammad Khan behaved with fidelity 
and courage, and fought them, and saved several valuable districts 
from falling into the hands of the rebels. In the 27th year, he 
fought with Kfiablca--who, as an unknown man of the Mughal 
tribe, had served among the BadUishan troops, and distinguished 
himself with Ma‘sum Kabuli as a sedition-monger. He came from 
Bengal to Bihar and was practising tyranny on the peasantry. 

Sadiq Muhammad Khan fought a battle at Patna and was victorious* 
He cut off his (Khablta’s)® head and sent it to the Court. When 

1 Akbarnama, Text, HI, p. 158, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 223. 

2 Thtough Some omission in the text the cutting down of the jungle is 
ascribed to Raja Madhukar. 1 have restored the proper text following Akbar- 
namai Text, III, p. 229, Beveridge’s translation, IH, p* 3 ^ 4 * 

3 Akbarnama, Text, lib pp. 3 ®^» 3 ^ 9 ' Beveridges translation, III, p. 575 - 
For l^habita also see Blochinann, of, at, p. 38 3 > 
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Wazir |y}an was forced to encamp at Bardwan in his campaign 
against Quclu KararanI (Lohani)—who had conquered Orissa and 
because of whose trickery Wazir Khan could net make any progress, 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan in the 291!! year joined him, and 
managed affairs so skilfully that Qutiu feeling helpless had to retire to 
Orissa. The officers followed him, and he getting alarmed proposed 
a peace, and sent his brother’s son with choice elephants to the 
Court. The officers left Orissa to him, and Sadiq Muhammad Kh an 
returned to his fief in Patna. When Shahbaz f^an returned 
unsuccessful from the Bhati country, and the fiehholders of Bihar 
were appointed to assist in the Bengal campaign; Sadic| Muhammad 
Kh an and he did not get on. When one work is assigned to two 
discordant leaders, confusion arises, and so ^waja Sulaiman was 
sent from the Court to arrange that one of them should undertake 
the work, and the other return to Bihar. Sadiq Muhammad Khan 
took the work into his own hands in the 3odi year, and in the 
same year went post-haste to the Court without being summoned. He 
was not admitted to an audience. When Shahbaz Khan under 
royal orders returned from Bihar to Bengal, Sadiq Muhammad Kh an 
came to the Court, and was appointed Governor of Multan. When 
the Raushanis of Tirah—which is a hill country west of Peshawar, 
32 kos long and 12 broad—made the homeland of the AErldis and 
Orakza’Is their shelter, and stirred up disturbances, Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan in 33rd year was appointed to put them down. By courage 
and skill he subdued them, and they agreed ro keep the Khatbar 
route open, and handed over (to the imperialists) Mulla Ibrahim 
whom Jalala respected as much as his father. Jalala thereupon lost 
trust in them, and went off to Turan. When Zain Khan Koka— 
who had brought about some order in Swat and Bajaur—returned 
to the Court, Sadiq Muhammad Khan was ordered in the same 
year to march from Tirah and reduce to obedience the remainder of 
the recalcitrants. In the 38th year when Prince Sultan Murad was 
transferred from Malwa to Gujarat, and as Isma‘il Qull Khan had 
not been able properly to manage the affairs of the Prince, Sadiq 
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Muliamtiiacl {^an was sent with the Prince as his guardian . In 
the 40th year when the Prince was ordered to conquer the Deccan, 
and Shahrukh Mirza, Shahbaz ^an and Mian Mianan were appointed 
auxiliaries, the old dislike between Sadiq Muhammad Khan and 
Shahbaz I^an again became acute, and they tried to injure each 
other. Though in the year 1004 A.H. (1595-96 A.D.) Ahmad- 
nagar was invested, and on account o£ the prevailing famine the 
besieged were in difliculties, yet owing to the disagreement and 
negligence of the officers Chand Bibi maintained her position. Ac 
last peace was arranged on feeble and flimsy Conditions, and the 
army withdrew. The Prince with the officers went off to Berar,^ 
and Sadiq Muhammad Khan taking upon himself the charge of the 
frontier made Mahkar his headquarters. 

In the beginning of the 41st year, he was promoted to the rank 
of 5,000. In the same year he sent a force against and defeated 
Iwaz. ^an^ who was creating a disturbance, and obtained much 
plunder. When ^udawand mn Deccan! got together a number 
of Deccan! officers to join him and behaved with presumption, Sadiq 
Muhammad ^an marched out against him, and had many hand 
to hand fights. Kh udawand Khan could not withstand him and 
fled, after losing many men. When the Prince abandoning Berar 
to some extent encamped at some six kos from Balapur in 1004 
A.H. (1595-96 A.D.) and gave the place the name of Shahpur, 
and f^an Mian.in and M!rza Slwhrukh were recalled to the Court, 
the control of the army and the administration of the country 
was assigned to Sadiq Muhammad Mian alone and without any 
other officer to participate in it. In the beginning of the 42nd 


1 Akbarnama. Text. Ill, p. 641, Beveridge’s tr.inslation, III, p. 985. 

2 In Akbarndma, Text, III, 0. yn. 

by Beveridge in the translation, p. 1059. Blochniann, p. 383, has Sarawar ^an. 
MiiSthir has j'j— y> and apparently Blochniann regarded this as a part of the 
name jOjI appears to be more correct as this name occurs later also in 
Akharnama. 





year^, 1005 A» H* A. D.) he did o£ dysentty at Shihpur. 

Me had made Dholpur, 20 kos from Agra his home, and had erected 
a saral, a building and his tomb there, and had developed the 
ncighboiuing villages^ His eldest son was Zahid Kban^ whose 
account has been separately recorded. His other sons were Dost 
Muhammad and Yar Muhammad who had received suitable ranks 
during Emperor Akbar’s reign. None of cheni survived into Shah 
Jahan’s reign. But Sadiq Muhammad Khan Ba’TjI(?) lived for a 
long while in Dholpur and died there. 

(HAKIM) SADRA 
(Vol. 1 , pp. 577 ^ 579 )- 

His title was Masllvuz-Zaman (Messiah ol the Age), and he was 
the son of Hakim FaUir-ud-Din of Shiraz, who in the time of Shah 
Tahmasp, the ruler of Iran, received the name of Mlrza Muhammad. 
Many of his relations, and people of his tribe were physicians. His 
genealogy goes up to Hari^, the son of Kalda^, who was in the service 
of “The Seal of the Prophets’" (Muhammad) ! upon whom be Peace ! 
Be virtue of his benediction the science of medicine will flourish in his 
family till the day of judgment. Hakim Fakhr-ud-Din wawS an expert 
physician and a man of good words. He was very skilled in the 
curing of diseases. The learned of the age regarded his dicta as 
authoritative, and his treatment as trustworthy. The physicians of 
the day prided themselves on being his disciples, and discussed medical 
books on the basis of his opinions. But as he was a free thinker"* 
{ha tawassu mashrab mashhUr bud), the Shah did not pay much 

1 Not in the beginning of the year, but in the 7th or 8th month of the 
year, see AkbarnamZy Text, III, p. 720. Beveridge’s translation, p. 1074. Sadiq 
I^han died in March, i 597 

2 Maat^ir-td*UmarUy Text, II, p. 370. 

3 Kalawah in the text is apparently incorrect. 1 have followed BaJshahnamay 
I, part ii, p. 384, in adopting Kalda, as the account is apparently taken from it. 

4 Possibly the words mean that he was addicted to drinking. 


regard to him. Hakim Sadr5» after learning other sciences, became 
famous, like his father, for his skill in medicine, and in the height of 
his youth migrated to India in the i:^6th year of Emperor Akbar s 
reign. In the time of Emperor Jahangir he was appointed head of 
the physicians, received the title of Masih-uz-Zaman^, and the tank of 
3,000 With 500 horse^. After the accession of Emperor Shah Jahan 
he rose more and more into favour, and was appointed Reviser of 
Petitions {^Ard-i-Mukarrar )— an appointment which was not given to 
any one but a really trusted person. In the 4th year he® obtained 
leave to go to Mecca, and through divine aid and guidance successfully 
performed the pilgrimage. He returned via Basra to the port of 
Laharl, and in the 8th year had the good fortune of kissing the 
threshold. He presented forty Arab horses which he had purchased 
in Basra and its neighbourhood. The present was accepted, and of 
these horses two, one a roan {buz) and the other a high-bred itarf )— 
which were very good-looking, well-mannered, sound of limbs and fast¬ 
footed—became the heads of the Emperor’s stud; they were known 
respectively as Padshah Pasand (approved by the Emperor) and Tamam 
"lydr (of perfect marks). The Hakim was reappointed to his old rank, 
presented an elephant, and Rs. 20,000 in cash, and appointed Governor 
of the blessed port of Surat and the farganas pertaining thereto^. 

As the Hakim was a confirmed believer in the Irnamiya sect, and 

1 See Rogers and Beveridge’s translation of Tuzuk-i-Jah^ngnt, II, pp, 213, 
217, Jahangir’s caustic remarks in regard to the Hakim refusing to treat him 
for his illness in the ijtli year of the reign are specially interesting. 

2 In B^dshahnamay I, part i, his arrival at the Court in the rst year of the 
reign of Shah Jahan, and his being granted n robe of honour, and being con¬ 
firmed in his earlier rank of 3,000 with 500 horse is mentioned on pp. 159, 
160. 

3 See B^dshahndmay I, part i, pp. 406, 407, for a detailed account. It is 
also noted that for the post of *Ard-i-Mukarrar Hakim Hadhiq son of Hakim 
Hamam Gilrmi —was appointed as his successor. 

4 The account is taken almost verbatim from BZidshdhndma, I, part ii, pp. 
102, 103. 
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Vas possessed of perfect piety and purity, he resigned his serviced 
and with a tranquil mind lived in retirement at Lahore. He spent 
most of the, time in Lahore, but used to go to Kashmir during summer. 
Sometimes he was sent for, and in accordance with orders would 
present himself at the Court. As he exerted himself in curing the 
Begam Siit>ib of the illness caused by her being burnt, he, in the i8ch 
year;^ received an increase of Rs. 10,000 as a result of which his annual 
salary rose to Rs. 50,000". Thereafter he was allowed to depart. In 
the aqth year corresponding to 1061 A.H. (1651 A.D.) he died in 
ICiishmlr. He had a poetical vein and his nom-de-flmne was Masih-L 
llalu^r This verse is his: 

Verse 

My flavour is limited, but my price is beyond count! 

One would say it is an early fruit from the garden of my life, 
k is stated that the Hakim had 300 maid servants. Every one 
had a fixed occupation, and they were all engaged in their respective 
duties from morning to evening, and from evening to midnight. He 
did not allow them even a moment’s rest. When people asked him 
the reason for this strict regime and tyranny, he replied, ‘'so lon^ as 
women arc not busy, idle thoughts come into their heads”. It is also 
said that they were treated harshly in the matter of maintenance. 

(MiRZA) SAFAVI KbjAN ‘ALI NAQI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 653, 654). 


He was related to the Safavl Kings. In the 47th year of Emperor 
Aurangzib’s reign he came to India, and entered into service. He 

1 The appointment of his successor as the Governor of Surat is mentioned 
in the 12th year on page 116 of B^dshahnamay 11. 

2 See, however, Badshahmma II, p. 399, where it is stated chat he received 

a .reward of Rs. 10,000, and an increase of Rs. 14,000 which resulted in annual 
emoluments being increased to Rs. Ele wms granted a further increase 

of Rs. 10,000 in the 19th year, p- 505. 

3 But his nom-de-flnme is given as llaht only in the account of his career 

in Badshah 7 iama, I, part ii, pp. 347* 34 ^* 
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received the rank oE 3,000^ foot with 1,000 horse, and the title of 
xMlrza Safavi ^an, and was appointed to the high office of the 3rd 
Bakhshl. In the 49th year when he was married^ to the daughter of 
Mu*azzam Khan (Mir Jumla), he was presented a robe of honour with 
a Sarfech (turban ornament) and Rs, 12,000 in cash. After the death 
of Aurangzib he accompanied Muhammad A^zam Shah from the 
Deccan to Upper India, and was in the centre in the battle"* against 
Bahadur Shah. Several notable officers sacrificed their lives with 
A‘zam Shah, and he also was^ killed. 


SAFDAR KHAN KHVVAJA QASIM 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 733-736)- 

He is Saiyid Atai’. It is stated that he originally was one of the 
numerous servants of ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang^. Later 
he attached himself to Prince Shah Jahan, and by his long service 
during the period of alienation (from Jahangir) secured a place for 
himself in the Prince’s affections. After the accession he, in the 
1st year, attained the rank of 2,500 foot with 1,200 horse, and 
received a dress of honour, a jewelled dagger, a horse with a silver 
saddle, an elephant, and a present of Rs. 30,000 in cash^ Later, 
he received the title of Safdar l^an^—which in Emperor Jahangir’s 


1 This appointment is recorded in tlie account of ihe -48th year, see 
Maathir'i-'Alamgm, p. 482, where it is stated that he was granted Rs. 5,000 
cash on arrival at Surat for his expenses, and was appointed to the office of 
3,000 with 1,00c horse, and granted a robe of honour, a horse, an elephant, 
and a studded with gems. 

2 Madthir-i-"Alamgtrl, p. 496. 

3 Battle of Jajaii, i8th June, 1707. 

4 Irvine, Later Mtighals, I, pp. 31, 32. 

5 For his account sec Maathir-^ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 777-789, Beveridge’s 
translation I, pp. 97-105. 

6 This is based on BarlshahnSma^ I, part i, p. 118, but the cash award 
there is Rs. 25,000 and not Rs. 30,000. 

7 Op. cit., p. 201. 
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time had been held by Mirza Lnshkan son of Saiyid Yusuf Khan 
Radavi, and who was now granted the title of Saf Shikan Khan. He 
was also appointed Fatfjdar and fief-holdcr of Sironj. At the time of 
the first rebellion of Jujhar Singh he was deputed^ with !^an Jahan 
Lodi on the expedition against him. After that he received the gift 
of a flag. In the 2nd year he went with Khwaja Abul Hasan Tiuhati 
in pursuit of i^an Jahan Lodi, and in 3rd year he was honoured by 
an increase of 500 horse in his rank and the grant of drums. He 
then joined Rao Ratan Hara—who with some other officers had been 
appointed to block the path of the rebels by taking post at Basim at 
Balaghat in the province of Berar, Tclingana. Later he was promoted^ 
to the rank of 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse. In the 4th year he was 
appointed’’* Governor of the capital and defender of its fort. In the 
5tli year his rank was increased to 4,000 foot with 2,500 horsc^, and 
on the return of the Emperor from the Deccan, he did homage, and 
was appointed ambassador to Iran. At the time of departure he was 
allowed lacs of rupees for expenses, and presented a dress of 
honour, a a jewelled dagger, a horse with a golden saddle and 

an elephant.' He was also to convey presents to the value of 4 lacs 
of rupees, one lac of which was in the form of decorated vessels, and 
the other three lacs comprised various rarities of India^. After 
reaching Iran, he had to wait a long time for an interview as the 
ruler of Iran, Shah Safi, had gone on an expedition to Erivan on the 
borders of Turkey. After the interview, the Shah greatly impressed 
by his knowledge of the etiquette visited him at his house, and 
greatly favoured him till his departure. He presented suitable gifts 
to the Emperor, and souvenirs to the officers. In the iith year he 
returned®, and in the 12th year after reaching the Presence he 
presented^ to the Emperor 500 Iranian horses and various rarities of 
Iran. As he had performed the business of the embassy in a suitable 

I Op. cit., p. 241.' Op. at., p. 307. 

. 3 Op. at., p. 369. 4 Op. cit., p. 408. 

5 Op. at., pp. 477> 47^- ^ BaeJshahnama, H, p. 15 * 

7 Op. cit., p. 117, but as he had arrived alone his peshkash consisted of 


manner, he was treated with great favour, and his rank wms advanced 
to 5,000 with 3,000 horse^. In the same year, when the Emperor 
w^ent from Agra to Lahore, he, on the way, was appointed Governor 
of the capital, and granted a special dress of honour, a jewelled dagger 
with Fhnl Katara and an elephant^. In the t4th year he was re¬ 
moved from there^, but on his arrival at the Court his rank was 
increased to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and he was exalted by the grant 
of a dress of honour, a horse with golden saddle, and an elephant, 
and sent^ as the Governor of Qandahar in place of Qulij ^an. In 
the 17th year® he returned to the Court after removal from that, 
office. As he had been ill in Qandahar he could not pay his respects, 
and in the i8th year corresponding to 1055® A.H. (1645 
he died. His sons were favoured by appointment to suitable offices. 
The eldest was ^waja ‘Abdul HadT whose account'^ has been 
separately recorded. His second son was Khwaja ‘Abdul ‘Aziz who 
upto the 3rd year had the rank of 800 with 600 horse. 

SAFI KHAN 
(Vol II, pp. 740-742). 

He was the second son of Islam Kdian® Mvashliadl. In the igtb 
year of Emperor Shah Jahiin’s reign when his father was appointed 

only 1,000 gold niuhars and nine ‘Iraqi horses. His oflerings which were 
pre.sentcd later are recorded on page 125. 

I Of, cii.y p. 122. 2 Op. cit., p. 130. 

3 Op. cit„ p, 215. q Op. cit.y pp. 223, 224. 

5 He was removed from office in the i7ch year, op. cit., p. 356, but did 
not reach the Court till the i8th year, p. ^13. 

6 hi the text the year of his death is wrongly given as 1054 A.H., 
instead of 1035 A.H., as in B^dshahnama, 11 , p. 418. 

7 MaUthir-ul-Umard, Text, I, pp. 772, 773, Beveridge*s translation, I, pp. 
35 ' 3 < 5 - 

8 For his account see Maa^ir-ttl-Umaray Text, I, pp. 162-167, Beveridge & 
Prashad’s translation, I, pp* 694-696. 
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Governor of the Deccan, he received a suitabic increase in his rank, 
and went* with his father. In the 20th year, he came to the court 
with his father’s oflEerings {peshkash), and in the 21 sc year when his 
father died, he was promoted* to the rank of 1,500 with 400 horse. 
In the 22nd year he accompanied Prince Muhaininad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur to Qatidahar, In the 2.3rd year he was deputed* as an 
envoy to *Adil Khln at Bijapur. In the 25th year he came to the 
G)urt with ‘Adil Khan’s tribute—which in cash and goods amounted 
to forty lacs of rupees—and kissed the royal threshold^. After that 
he accompanied Sultan Aurangzib on the Qandahar campaign. In 
the 26th year on return from there he was appointed Bakhsht and 
recorder of the four provinces of the Deccan*. In the 27th year 
he was exalted by the grant of the title of and in the 30th 

year his rank, on account of some fault, was reduced by 500 and 
100 horse; and on being relieved from office he was recalled to the 
Court. In the 31st year he was granted an increase of 200 horse, 

and appointed Commandant of the Kangra^ Fort. Later, when the 
throne was embellished by die coronation of Emperor ‘Alimgir, 

he, in the ist year, when the Emperor was going to Ajmer to 

contend with Dara Shikoh, came to the Presence, and was appointed 
Commandant of the fort of the capital*. In the 2nd year he 
was appointed Bakhsht of the Household Troops (Wala 
Shahls), and in the 5th year was raised to the rank of 3,000 with 
1,200 horse. In the 6th year he was appointed Coinniandanc and 
manager of the affairs of the capital in succession to Hoshdar Khan. 
In the loth year he w’cnt to the Deccan wuth Sultan Muhammad 
Mu‘azzam. In the 12th year he was appointed Governor of Orissa* 
in succession to Tarbiyat Khai'i* Afterwards he was Governor of 
Agra, and in the 17th year was appointed Governor of Shahjahana- 

I *Amal Sdlih, II, pp. 433, 434. 2 ^Arnal Salih, III, p. 9. 

3 p. 105. 4 p. 126. 

5 6 p. 175* 7 p. 548, 

8 *Alamgirndmay p. 292. His rank according to the same source was 
raised to 2,000 with 1,000 horse. 9 Madthir-i^^Alamghh p. 90. 
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bad‘ (Delhi). In the 21st year he was appointed* to accompany 
Sultan Muhammad Akbar, who was sent as the Governor of Multan. 
In the 22nd year he returned and was appointed* Governor of the 
province of Agra. In the 27th year he had charge of Aurangabad*, 
and in the 28th year he was again appointed® Governor of the 
province of Agra. His son was Mir ‘Abd-us-Salam, who during 
Emperor Aurangzib’s reign had the rank of 1,000 with 500 horse, 
and the title of BarkhurdSr Khan; he was also Superintendent of 
Sultan Mu'azzam’s Artillery. When the said Prince ascended the 
throne, he received his grandfather’s title of Islam Khan, had the rank 
of 5,000, and was appointed Superintendent of the Dlwdn-i-^as and 
the Chief Mir Tuzuk. In the reign of Muhammad FarruH} Siyar 
he was® for a time Mir Titzuk, and also for some time the 2nd 
BaMl. * In the reign of Muhammad Sh.ih he was promoted to the 
rank of 7,ooo^ It is said that he was firm and trustworthy, and was 


well known for his good living. The QabUlt Islam^^nt^^ which he 


introduced, was well prepared in his establishment. 


SAF SHIKAN KHAN MIR SADlR-UD-DlN 
(Vol. II, pp. 746, 747). 

He was the son of Qawani'ud-Din Khan brother of ^allta Sultan 
Premier of Iran. In the 17th year of Emperor Aiirangzib’s reign he 
came to India with his father, and entered royal service. He was 
granted a dress of honour, a sword with golden trappings, and the 


Id.,p. 132. 2 W., p. 167. 3 Id., p.iSt. 

4 W.,p.243- 5 W.,p.246. 

6 Apparently he is the officer who acted as intermedi.iry between Farrukh 
Siyar and the Barah Saiyids. see Later Mughals, 1 , pp. 298. 299 - 

7 He is mentioned in gliafi l^han, II, p. 827, as the Governor of Agra, and 
who was forced in the conspiracy to raise Neku Siyar to the throne. 

8 Qabalt is a dish made of meat, pulse and rice with various condiments, 
sec Blochmann’s translation of A'm I (and edition), p. 62. 


Saf Shikan i^an Mir Sadir-ud-Din 

rank of 700 with 100 horsed When his father died in the 23rd year, 
he received a mourning dress, and sometime after was granted the 
title of Shuja'at Khan; later he was appointed Chief of the Artillery^, 
In the 25th year he had the title of Saf Shikan Khan, and received as 
gifts a dress of honour, a jewelled figha\ a flag and a and was 
sent off to Seringapatam. In the 29th year he offered his obeisance 
at the Court, and received a dagger and an elephant and was sent 
back to Bljapur^ which was being besieged by Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah. After it was taken in the 30th year, he received^ the gift of 
drums, and went with Firuz Jang for the taking of the fort of Ibra- 
hTmgarh in the province of Haidarabad. In the siege of Golconda he 
erected a lofty battery, and brought it close to the battlements. He 
placed 90 cannon on it, but owing to a disagreement with Fituz Jang 
he withdrew from the work and resigned^. Accordingly he was 
censured, dismissed from his rank and had to go into the retirement 
of a prison®. After some days he presented a written bond to the 
effect that he would erect a battery on the other side in a short time, 
and bring it close to the battlements of the fort. On this assurance 
he was released from the prison, and did what he had promised^. 
In the 39th year he went^ with Ktianazad Khan to chastise 
Santaji Ghorpare. Owing to the jugglery of the heavens a defeat 
ensued, as has been detailed in the account of Qasiin Khan KarmanI®. 

1 Ala^thir-i-*Alamgirty p, 130. His father’s name is given as Mir Qawani- 
lid-Din. 

2 Op. cit.y p. 240; this was in the 27th year. 

3 Op. cit. p. 271. 

4 Op. cit.y pp. 280, 284. 5 p* 2 ^ 9 ^* 

6 Op. cit.y p. 291. 7 P* “ 

8 Op. dt.y p. 375. The name of the Marhatta general is given as Baswant 

in -jthe text, but it was Santaji Ghorpare for whom sec Kincaid Parasnis 
History of the Maratha People, pp, 142, 144. i 5 ^> ^ 5 ^’ *^2, 166, 170, 

and Cambridge Hist. India, 2^1-2^^. Sir Jadunath Sarkar describes 

him there as “the greatest Maratha soldier after Shivaji. 

9 Mad^ir-uLUmara, Text, 111 , pp. 123-126, translation arttea, pp. 
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He was censured and appointed Faujdar of Dliamuni. His son was 
Mukhlis Khan^ of whom a separate account has been given. 

SAF SHIKAN KHAN MIRZA LASHKARP, 

(Vol. II, pp. 736-738). 

He was the son of Saiyid Yusuf Khan RadavP of whom a separate 
account has been given. After his father’s death he, in Emperor 
Akbar’s tcign, was working as the Thanadar of Bir in the Deccan. In 
the beginning of Emperor Jahangir’s reign he received the title of Safdar 
Klian, and was granted a fief in Bihar. In the 5tli year he w'as pro¬ 
moted to the rank of 1,500 with 700 horse'^, and in the 6th year^ 
was appointed Governor of Kashmir in place of Hashim ^an son of 
Qasim Khan Mir Balpr- In the 8th year he was removed*^ from there, 
and in the 21st year when Mahabat Khan became presumptuous and 
fled from the Presence, and news was received that his treasure, 
which was being brought over from Bengal, had reached near Delhi, 
Safdar Khan was deputed with a force to take possession of it. When 
he reached there, Mahabat Khart’s men shut themselves up in the inn 
(sardi'^^ and engaged themselves in fighting. After the gate of the 
inn was set on fire they ran away, and he took possession of the 
treasure^. Afterwards w'hen Emperor Shah Jahan ascended the throne, 
he was confirmed in the rank of 2,500 with 2,000 horse—which 
he had held at the end of Emperor Jahangir’s reign. When Klwaja 
Qasim Saiyid Atai’ was granted the title of Safdar Khan, his title was 


1 Maa^ir-ul-Umara. Text, III, pp. 64 i- 644 > translation antea^ pp. 251- 

253- 

2 Blochmann in his translation of A' In I (2nd edition) included a short 
account of his life at the end of ]\is father’s biography. 

^ Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 314-321. 

4 Rogers Beveridge’s translation of TUzuk-i-Jah^ngirt, I, p. 167. 

5 W., p. 256, but this was in the 8 th year. 

6 Id.^ p. 303; not in the 8th year as in the text, but in the loth year. 

7 Iqbalnama-i-lahdngtrt, pp. 278, 279, also see Beni Prasad History of 
Jahangirf p. 419; this took place near Shahabad. 
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changed to SaE Shikan Khan. When Bit was taken out of the hands 
of die officers of Nizam-ul-Mulk DeccanI, he, according to the old 
.arrangements, was (again) appointed Thanadat of the place^. He 
remained there a long time. For some reason he became the object of 
censure, and was deprived of his rank and fief. A pension of 
Rs. 12,000 a year was assigned to him, and he resided in Lahore. In 
the 19th year corresponding to 1055 A.H. (1645 A.D) he“ died. 

It is stated that he was of a perverse nature, of a careless disposition 
and a babbler. He would blurt out whatever came into his mind. As 
he was an old officer the governors of the Deccan used to treat him 
with respect. When he was the Governor of Kashmir he went alone 
with one groom as an envoy to the Raja of Kishtwar. He was recog¬ 
nized by the people of the country and imprisoned, but was released 
at the intercession of the Raja’s mother. For a time he was appointed 
to Kabul. He invited the Adansabdars of the area to a feast, and gave 
all of them roast pork to eat. When this was reported to Emperor 
Jahangir, he was summoned to the Presence and his explanation was 
asked for. He stated that wine and pork were equally prohibited, 
but here (apparently meaning in the Court of Emperor Jahangir) pork 
alone was regarded as unsavoury. Accordingly he was out of favour 
for a time, ^an Jahan (Lodi) took his part, and by presenting him 
a sum of money and appointing him to the Thdnaddn of Bir a shadow 
of mercy was spread over him; but® be h.id the merit of looking after 
his relations. 

SAF .SHIKAN KHAN MUHAMMAD TAHIR 
(Vol. II, pp. 738-740). 

About the end of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Artillery in the Deccan. When 
AOrangzib made the wish for enquiring after his father’s health a 

I Badsh3hn3ma, I, pt. i, p. 250. 2 Badshahnama, II, p. 725. 

3 Either the conjunction but is sarcastic implying that Emperor jahangir 
was possessed of this good cjuality, or that Saf Shikan Khan was very clannish. 
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pretext for going to Upper India, Muhammad Tahir after the crossing 
of Narbada was honoured by the grant of title of Saf Shikan Khan’. 
In the battle against Maharaja Jaswant Singh he rendered good service. 
In the ist year (of AurangzTb’s reign) he was sent with Shaikh Mir 
Khawafi to the bank of Jumna, to block the way for Sulai.man Shtkoh. 
Afterwards he was with f^alTl Ullah Khan who with Mirza Raja Jat 
Singh had been sent to pursue Data Shikoh, who was hurrying 
towards Panjab. When the news of the flight of Data Shtkoh from 

Multan was received, he was appointed with a force to pursue him. 

He did not halt till he reached* Tatta. When Dani. Shikoh entered 
the Gujarat territory, Saf Shikan KJaan meanwhile having received the 
orders of recall returned and waited upon Emperor Aurangzib when 
the latter went to Ajmer to fight the second battle with Darii Shikoh. 
In the 4th year he was, on account of some fault, deprived of his 
rank. After some time he was pardoned, and was confirmed in the 
rank of 2,000 foot with 1,000 horse, and in the 5th year received an 
increase of 200 horse. In the 6th year, when the Emperor went to 
Kashmir, he was directed to station himself at the foot of the Bhimbar 
Pass, and to guard the passage in that area®. In the end of the same 
year his rank was advanced to 3,000 with i ,500 horse, and he was 
sent with a force to the Dcccan to join Sultan Mu'azzam. In the 9*-h 
year he returned to the Court. In the i oth year he was again attach¬ 
ed to the said Prince, who had been sent to administer the Deccan . 
In the iith year he returned® to the Court, and in the 12th year was 
appointed F.mjdar'^ of Mathura. In the 17th year on the death of 
Shuja'at ^an Ra‘adandaz Khan, he was appointed Superintendent’ of 
the Artillery. In the i8th year corresponding to 1085 A.H. (1674 
A.D.) he® died. 


*Alamgtrn 7 im(iy p* 53 ' 


Maathir-i-Alamgniy p. 17* 
Id,, p. 46. 

Id., p, 61. 
hi., p. 77. 

Id., p. 132. 


6 Id., p. 84. 

8 Id., p. 141. 
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Sa'Td ^an Bahadur Zafar Jang 

SA‘iD KHAN BAHADUR ZAFAR JANG 
(Vo. II, pp. 429-437). 

He, a ChaghtaT’, was the .son of Ahmad Beg BGian KabulV. 
Through his ancestor Amir Gh iyath-ud-Pin Tarkhan—who was an 
Amir of Timur—and by his other ancestors who attained the ranks of 
Amirs, he was a homse-born servant of ten generations (dah kursty. 
From the time of Emperor Jahangir he was an auxiliary of the Kabul 
administration. He was unique for his bravery and courage, and for 
his good judgement. Through his favourable stars and good fortune 
he, without coming to the presence, attained, by successive promotions, 
during Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, a high rank, and was appointed 
Governor of the Kabul area. As princes and great men have inspira¬ 
tions, the Emperor, in spite of the fact that Sa'id l^an had 
not rendered any conspicuous service, raised him in his absence, 
between the ist and 2nd year of rhe reign, from the rank of 
2,000 to one of 3,000 with 2,000 horse®. In the 3rd year 
in the Dhul Hijjah of 1039 A. H. (July 1630 A. D.) when 
Kamal-ud-Dln Rohilla on the writing of ^an Jahan L5dl foolishly 
stirred up a commotion, and induced many of the Afghan tribes, 
from the river of Attak (Indus) to the neighbourhood of the city of 
Kabul, to join him; he first raised the dust of strife in Peshawar. 
Sa'Id fGian received news of it at the thSna of Kohat, and moved over 
to Peshawar the same day. As he had not with him such a force that 
he could engage in battle after providing for the safety of the city, 
he was obliged to remain in the mud-fort—which with the passage 
of time had fallen into a State of di.srepair. Fie distributed the 
batteries, and provided for the security of every district. The auda- 

1 For his account see MaSthir-ul-Uniisr 3 , Text, I, pp. 126, 127. Beveridges 
translation, I, pp. 156, 157. Sa'id Kjwn was his second son. 

2 Perhaps the author implies that he was connected with ghiyath-ud-D 5 n 
Tarlshan through his (maternal) grandfather. The passage is 
BadshahnSm i, I, pt. i, pp. 400, 401- 

3 BadshShnSma, 1 , pt, i, p. 266. 
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clous rebels—who were like locusts and ants in numbers—fell upon 
the city, but wherever they attacked, the defenders manned the 
batteries with musketeers, and then sallied forth and putting the enemy 
to the sword returned triumphant. One day they carried boards m 
front of them in place of shields and advanced to the fort. Sa‘icl 
^an heeded not their numbers, and attacked them at full gallop, 
and despatched many of them to hell. Tlie others fled, but Sa Id 
Pan pursued them for 5 or 6 kos. and put to the sword whosoever he 
meth As a reward, he was promoted to the rank of 4,000. In the 
4th year when the inhabitants of Kabul-who were Hanafis, were 
discontented with the administration of Lashkar f^an , ^he Governoi, 
on account of the difference in their respective religious beliefs, SaMd 
Klian was transferred from the ThanadM of the Bangashes as the 
Governor" of Kabul, and the number of his cavalry was increased; he 
rendered valuable service in uprooting the basis of the Afghan distur¬ 
bances. As he had not paid his respects since the accession, he came 
in the yth year and offered his obeisance, and then returned . By 
excellent planning he induced ‘Abdul Qadir son of Ahd Dad who 
was the leader of rebellion amongst the Afghans in the Kabul 
direction —to abondon his evil ways, and to become an active servant 
of the Empire, In the 8th year he personally brought him to the 
Courc. Sa‘I(l Khan was graciously received and bis rank was advanced 
to 5,000 foot with 4,000" horse, and he was sent back to Kabul with 
‘Abdul Qadir who was given the rank of 1,000. 

In the iith year the tribes of Naghiz sent for Karim Dad Kor 
RaushanI, who was in tlie Lohani country, and raising a commotion 
took possession of the parganas of Bangash, Sa‘id Khan sent a strong 
force to extirpate them. Many of the hillmen were awed and joined 

1 hi., pp. 311-314; he was given the rank of witli 2,^00 horse. 

2 He is ‘Abiil Hasan Mashhadi who had the title of Lashkar ^an. For 
his account see Maathir-nl-Umara, Text, UI, pp. 163-168, Beveridge and Pra- 
shacl’s translation, I, pp. 831 - 834 ' 

3 Id., pp. 40^. 40*- 

4 Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, pp. n, 13. 



5 U., p. 67. 



as imperial servants. Karim Dad sought refuge in ravines difficult of 
access, but the brave warriors continued to pursue him, and arriving 
like a sudden calamity started a violent attach. Those with whom he 
had taken shelter, finding the position helpless, seized him with his 
family and dependants, and delivered them to the imperialists. He 
was capitally punished, and the world was delivered from his commo- 
tionsh In the same year, 1047 ATI. (1637-38 A.D.), ‘All Mardan 
^an, the ruler of Qandahar, having decided to give up his allegiance 
to the Sliah of Iran, turned his face of hope towards the threshold of 
Emperor Shah fahan. Sa‘Id in accordance with the orders 

started for that place. On reaching near Qandahar he learnt that 
Siyawash Qublar Aqasi (Commander of the troops) had arrived mth 
nearly 7,000* Qazilbash cavalrymen at about a kos from Qandah«ar, 
and was getting ready for a contest. Sa‘id |^an left Mirza ShaiWi 
his eldest son with ‘All Mardan I^an to defend the fort, and himself 
marched out with 8,000 cavalry. A fierce engagement took place, 
and tlie men of both sides performed brave deeds, but at last the 
Iranians were defeated, and taking to flight did not turn rein till they 
reached their camp. In reward for this outstanding victory Sa‘id 
Khan was promoted to the rank of 6,000 w th 6,000 horse, and 
granted the title of Bahadur Zafar Jang*. Mirza Shaikli received the 
title of Khanazad Kh an. 

As the Qandahar territory had been assigned to Qiillj Khan, Sa‘ld 
f^an looked after its administration till he arrived. In the 12th year 
he came* to the Court, and wms graciously received. In this year 
the Emperor visited Kabul. As owing to inattention on the part of 
Emperor Jahangir the administration of the country had fallen into 
disorder, some of the Ainiaqs of the Hazarajat frontiers of Kabul 
rebelled against the Governor, and joined Ilangtosh Uzbeg who was 
raiding the country and reducing the people to submission. Sa‘id 

1 Badshahnama, Ih pp- 13. H- 

2 Id., p. 47, for a detailed account of the campaign 6cc, pp. 23-60. 

3 Id., p. 128. 
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Khan was deputed for the dvasthcmcnt and admonition of these short*- 
sighted persons. 1 he said Khan immediately after receiving instruc 
tions went to that area, and overran the country with his troops. 
Everyone who submitted was pardoned and protected. In the X4th 
year the charge of Kabul was assigned^ to *AlI Mardan and 

Sa*Id IQiln succeeded him as the Governor of Panjab; Khanazad 
Khan was exalted by being appointed as the Faajddr of the Daman-i- 
Koh of Kangra, and was deputed to accompany Prince Murad Bakhsh 
for chastising ]agta (Jagat Singh) the Zamindar of Mau Although 
he did not spare himself, he was somewhat slower than others in the 
taking of the fort of Mau*. After the termination of this campaign 
he was sent off as the Governor of Multan. In the i6th year he was 
appointed’^ Governor of Lahore. In the 17th year he was appointed 
Governor of Qandahar, and so handed over the administration of the 
Panjab to his son Khanazad Kban^. In the 20th year, he left his 
second son Lutf Ullah as his deputy in. Qandahar, and came to the 
Presence, and was again appointed® Governor of Multan. In the 
same year he was promoted to the high rank of 7,000 foot and went 
with his sons to Balkh in attendance on Prince Muhammad Aurrang- 
zlb Bahadur. In the famous seven days’ battle of Balkh he was in 
command of the left wing. Neat Aejeha he sent his Bakhsht witli a 
force to hold the bank of a canal—which lay across the road of the 
enemy—and to prevent them from crossing it. A few Ozbegs appeared 
on the opposite bank, and stood there unconcerned. The young 
brave men, eager for the fray, behaved without caution, and crossing 
the canal chased them. They had gone a little distance, when a large 
force of Ozbegs came out of an ambush and surrounded them all round 
like a halo. They bravely sacrificed their lives, ^anazad l^ian and 

1 Id,, p. 222. 

2 Id., p. 236. 3 p- 3 * 7 - 

4 Id., p. hut according to the account tGianazad lyian was appointed 
Commandant of the fort of Qalat, and Qulij |^an Govcrnoi: of the Panjab. 

5 Id., [ 1 . 577 - ^ pp. 640, 641. 
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Lutf Ullah by their father’s order quickly arrived there, and with a 
view to avenging their comrades’ misfortune attacked the enemy. 
Meanwhile another large force which had turned back from confront¬ 
ing Bahadur Khan Rohilla came up and joined them in the fight. 
Despite his illness he attacked their centre like a lion. In the height 
of the battle when the two sides were almost equally matched, Sa‘id 
Kh an’s horse stumbled into a hole, and he was thrown on the ground. 
On foot he fought bravely. The armies of the two sides came to 
close grips. KJianazad |^an and Lutf Ullah Khan fought bravely and 
went to paradise. The brave Khan though he was wounded was still 
fighting heroically, when the Prince arriving scattered the foes and 
saved Sa*Id lOian from deathk In accordance with the royal orders 
he started for'the Court, and in the 21st year he had the good fortune 
of kissing the threshold of Khilafat. Kmperor Shah Jahan by his 
royal kindness and favours comforted him and appointed him Governor 
of Bihar,^ and the sum of a lac of rupees, which was due from his 
sous, was remitted. In the aqth year he came to the Court from 
Bihar, and was appointed^ Governor of Kabul, In the 25th year, 
on 2nd Safar, 1062 A.H. (4ch January, 165^ A.D.) died. As 
he had performed valiant and outstanding services, and by virtue of 
his devotion and zeal had attained a high office as his reward from the 
august sovereigns of this great kingdom, the appreciative tmperor 
lamented bis death and prayed forgiveness for him from the Almighty. 

Sa‘id Khan was of a soldierly mien. He was a good leader, and 
was firm in his dealings. So long as he lived, he never lost his good 
position or his influence. He had a large family. It is stated that 
he had twenty-two sons. The first and second sons, who were the best 
of them, fell in the Balkh campaign, as has been recorded already. 
After his death his son ‘Abdullah^ received the rank ot 2,000 and 
Path Ullah of 1,000, while Nasra*- Ullah and others were given 
suitable ranks. 


I /ti., pp. 688-691. 
3 123. 


4 W., p. 134. 


2 'A mat Salih i HI, p. 6. 

5 /i/., p. 134. 
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His son Yusuf Beg while 
to Bengal in the course of that campaign 


Sa‘icl Khan Chaghta 679 

SA‘ID KHAN CHAGHTA' 

(Voi. II, pp. ^03-^08). 

Sa‘Icl Khan’s ancestors served the Tlmurid dynasty throughout 
with distinction and fidelity, and were always well known and 
held high positions. His grandfather Ibrahim I 3 eg“ Chabuq was 
one of Emperor Humayun’s officers, and was one of the leading 
officers in the Bengal campaign 
coming from Oudh 
was attacked in the vicinity^ of Jaunpur by Jnlal alias Salim 

Shah. He died a hero’s death. Another son Ya'qub Beg, the 
father of Sa*Td Khan, was among the distinguished men of the 
time. Through his good fortune, courage and bravery, he, during 
the reign of Emperor Akbar, rose to a very high rank and surpassed 
his ancestors in wealth, position and reputation. For a long time he 
wMs in Multan^. . As, in addition to a noble lineage, he had an 
abundant share of ability, tact and modesty, he in the 22nd year was 
appointed guardian'* of Prince Daniyal. When the inhabitants of the 
Panjab complained against Shah QulT Khan Mahram®, the Governor 
of the province, Sa'id Khan was appointed in his place. Later, 
when the administration of Lahore was with the military charge of 
the province assigned to Raja Bhagwant Das Kachwaha, Sa‘id Khan 
was granted the sarkar of Sambal® as his fief. In the 28th year he 
was summoned to the Court, promoted to the rank of 3,000, and 
made^ ficLholder of HajTpur and the adjacent territory in succession 




1 For his life see Blochmann’s translation of A*m, I (2nd cdn.), pp* 35 ‘* 
352. It is not mentioned in either of the notices that his daughter was married 
to Prince Salim. 

2 Akharnama, Text, I, p. 149, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 33 ^’ ^ 

3 Akbarnamay Text, IH, p. 37, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 53 * 

4 Id.y Text, III, p. 204, translation. III, p. 288, 

5 /do Text, in, p, 247, translation, III, pp. 35 <^> 357 - 

6 Id.y Text, III, p. 397, translation, III, p. 5 ^ 7 * 

7 Id.y Text, III, p. 422> translation, III, p, 629. 
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CO Mirza Koka. In the 32ncl year when Wazir died in Bengil, 

Sa*Ici i^an was sent from Bihar to take charge of that province • 

He for a lonff time carried on the administration of that area, and in 
recognition of his services was promoted to the tank of 5,000. When 
Raja Man Singh was appointed to BengaP, Sa'Id |^an returned to 
the Court in the 40th year, and presented too elephants with 

trappings. In the 41st year 1004 A.H. (i 595 ' 9 ^ A.D.) he was 

reappointed^ as Governor of Bihar. When in the year ton A.H. 
(1602-03 A.D.) Mirza GhazI, after the death of his father Mirza 
JanI Beg behaved presumptuously in Sindh, Emperor Akbar assigned 
the fief of Multan'* and Bhakkar to Sa'kl Mtan, and sent him against 
the Mirza. On Sa‘Id KJhan’s arrival at Bhakkar, the Mirza gave up 
his evil designs, and on the advice of ^usrau Mian, who was the 
Vakti and old servant of the family, waited upon Sa‘id Mian. The 
Mirza made friends with Sa'Id Khan’s son Sa'd Ullah Khan—who 
was not wanting in laudable qualities—and in his company had the 
good fortune of kissing the royal threshold®. 

It is stated that in Emperor Jahangir’s time Sa'Id ^an was 
nominated to the government of the Panjab. As it had been reported 
that his eunuchs oppressed the peasantry, a bond was to be taken 
from Sa'Id Mhan to the effect that he would have to pay with 

his head if* the people were oppressed®. At this time, he died, 
and was buried in the garden of Sirhind. It is said that he 

left over the charge of affairs to one Chatr Bhoj, and did not 

1 Id., Tc.'tc, III. p. 525. tran.slation, HI, p. 800. 

2 Id., Text. Ill, p. 650, translation, ill, p. 999 " Man Singh s 

appointment as Governor of Beng.al in the 39th year. Sa'id I^an was appointed 
Governor of Bihar. He returned to the Court in the 40th year. Text. p. 671, 
translation, p, 1031. 

3 Id., Text, 111 , p. 711, translation. III, p- io6o. 

4 Id., Text, III, p. 810, translation. III, p. 1216, but this happened in the 

year loio A.H. 

' 5 Id., Text, III, p. 839, translation. III, p. 1257 - 

6 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TUzuk-i-Jahangtri, 1 , p. 13, and 

notes 1, 2. 
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Sa‘I(l Chaghta 

'^k into the things himself. He was very font! of eunuchs, 
had in his entourage some 1,200 good looking and well trimmed 
eunuchs. Three of them he selected as their chiefs. Each of 
them had to find 400 well-equipped ones for the night watch. 
In addition, there were other leading servants^ and he had fixed 
four watches. Ac every watch 400 plates of food were placed 
before the soldiers. It is stated that when after twenty years’ stay 
in Bengal and Bihiir—which are moist areas—he came to Multan, 
his clerks combined together, and took out ten seers weight of un¬ 
coined and hammered (madrub) gold—which was plentiful m his 
treasury—and represented that they had weighed the gold in Bengal 
which was a damp country, and that now in Multan—where the 
sun was very strong and hot—the weight had been reduced by ten 
seers. . Sa‘Id Khan replied, “This is a slight difference. I should 
have expected it to amount to a niaund . This incident is likely 
to be misunderstood by subtle critics. Sa‘Id Khan had risen to the 
high position he held during Emperor Akbar s reign as a result of 
thorough and intense training, and was well known for his sagacity, 
and ability. The reign of Emperor Akbar—-who is rightly regarded 
as the founder of good administration—was far in advance of other 
sovetcigns: his administration provided excellent opportunities for 
correctly assessing the capabilities of all impostors, while there was a 
ready market for experts in all trades and professions. It was, 
therefore, impossible for base or gilded coins to gain currency during 
that regime. It was not through folly and ignorance, but as a result 
of knowingly ignoring and overlooking the transgression in deference 
to the needs of the times, that such an offence was treated (by 
Sa'id Khan) magnanimously and with lenience and indifference, 
particularly during a period of power and plenty—it is not without 
merit to ignore and excuse faults through liberality and generosity 
but not through ignorance. If even in such times one is to lose 
one’s forbearance and display anger and annoyance, when would one 
expect to have peace and tranquillity. 

In contradiction to this story there is another well known anecdote 
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"^out Sa'id lOian. Khwaja Hilal, an eunuch, was originally a servant 
of Qasini Khan Namakin, and afterwards was in the service of 
Emperor Jahangir. In the beginning of the reign he was M.ir TUzuk, 
and ruled very strictly. In the town of Kankatta, six kos from Agra, 
which was his pgiTt he built a small fort, a pHCca inn and renamed 
it Hilalabad. In Agra towards the Madar Gate he built a lofty 
mansion, and invited most of the leading officials to a housewarming 
feast. Sa‘Id IGian, who was also there, approved the building, and 
praised it greatly. Khwaja Hilal out of politeness said, “Take it as a 
feshkash (present)”. Sa‘Id I^an stood up and made three salutations; 
and sent for his men and his furniture. Hilal—who had been exalted 
by the Emperor’s companionship—objected, Sa'id Klian s servants 
used force. The Emperor on hearing of the incident remarked to 
Sa'id ^an, ‘'This behaviour was not worthy of your position”. Sa'id 
Khin replied. ‘'Long live your Majesty. Should a grey-beard like 
me make three salutations to a slave in the presence of a number of 
great officers, and shall these go for nothing. It concerns my honour. 
If your Majesty orders I may be killed”. At last by this infidel-like 
ruse he succeeded in taking possession of the house. 

It is stated that in the establishment of Sa'id ^an there were two 
good and confidential eunuchs. One was Ilchtiyar Khan, who was 
his court-agent, and who built bridges and inns in Patna and Bihar. 
The other was I'tibar ^an who was the Faujdar of his jaglr. He 
was very courageous. For twelve days in month of RabI' I, he used 
to celebrate the birthday of the Propliet, on whom be Peace! Every 
day nearly a thousand men w'ere invited. In front of each man were 
set nine shtrmal loaves, nine dishes and half of a white fargala 
(cloth) for wrapping them up. A bundle of five seers of sweets 
{shtrrit) done up in a white cloth and with a velvet outer cover was also 
laid before each person. On these days the house was brilliantly adorn¬ 
ed, and much ‘attar (otto of roses) and incense was used. Sweet voiced 
Hafizes read (the Qur an) day and night. To obtain a blessing he would 
spread under their feet a mat of the stuff that he was to use later on. 
It is extraordinary to relate that he carried on like this all his life. 


SAIF KH AN 
(Vol. II, pp. 479-485). 

SaiE-ud-DTn MahmOd alias Faqir Ullah was the son o£ Tarbiyat 
Khani Bakhshi of Emperor Shah Jahan’s time. In view of his 
constant presence at the Court he was a favourite. In the 30th year 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Q»r Khana (Arsenal), 
and had the rank of 700 with 100 horse. When Maharaja 
Jaswant“ with great pomp and show was appointed to Malwa, Saif 
Khan had his rank increased, and was attached to his contingent. 
Raja Jaswant out of bravery and pride attempted to stop the path 
of Aurangzib’s army, and engaged in a fight. At last, however, 
when a number of famous officers had been killed, he selected for 
himself the path of flight, and many others also took to flight®. 
Some fortunate ones, on the other hand, separated themselves from 
the opposing force, and paid their respects to Aurangzlb; among 
them was Saif Khan. He was treated with favour, given the rank of 
1,500 with 700 horse, and granted the title of Saif ^an"*. As in 
the battle with Dari Shikoh he behaved like a brave soldier, he was 
treated with favour and appointed Superintendent of the Body-Guard 
and Master of the Horse {Akhta-be^). In the battle with Shuja‘, as 
Raja Jaswant Singh, who had command of the right wing, turned aside 
and behaved treacherously, Islam l^an BadaklishI—-who was in the 
van—was appointed in his place, and Saif Khan and Ikram Khan were 
posted in the vanguard®. By chance while the struggle was at its 
height, Islam Khan’s elephant turned tail as a result of the blows of 
rockets, and disorganised the forces. Many men forced from their 
places could not regain them. Saif Khan, Ikram Khan and a few others 
kept their ground, and made brave endeavours'’. After the victory, 
as he did not receive favours proportionate to his expectations, or for 

X Mda^ir-ul-Umara, Te.xt, I, pp. 486-490. 

2 'Amal Salih, III, p. 285. 

3 Of. cit., p. 287. 

5 Of. cit., p. 256. 


4 ‘Alamgirnama, p. 78. 
6 Of. cit., p. 262, 
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some other reason he wished to go into retirement, and wanted to 
resign his rank and service. After sometime, however, he received 
the rank of 2,500 with 1,500 horsch 


When in the 2nd year Data Shikoh and his son Sipihr Shikoh 
were brought to the Capital, Saif I^an was commissioned to put Data 
Shikoh to death, and this was effected on 21st Dhul Hijja, 1069 
A.H.^ (30th August, 1659 A.D.). Next day he, according to 

orders, conveyed Sipihr Shikoh to the fort of Gwalior, and after 
handing him over to the officers in-charge of that strong fort, returned 
to the capital. He was appointed Governor of the capital in place 
of Mukhlis Khan“ who had been appointed to Bengal. As Saif Khan 
was of a hot disposition and arrogant of his record of good service and 
knowledge of warfare, he did not pay due regard to the chief officers, 
and did not hesitate even to oppose the Emperor. He was for some 
fault dismissed, and retired to Sirhind. In the 5th year he was again 
received in favour and confirmed in his rank. When the Emperot 
visited Kashmir in the 6ch year, Saif Khan was appointed Governor^ 
of chat province in succession to Islam ^an. In his zeal and love of 
service he did not spend his period of government in idleness and 
vanity, but on his collecting necessary forces he courageously and 
bravely and after fighting for twenty days conquered Iskardu—which 
was so difficult of access in several places that one could proceed 
without the aid of ladders. After that he added to the royal territories 
Gilgit and Barshal. Afterwards he spread the religion of Islam and 
the light of Muslim doctrines in the country of Great Tibet, which 
from ancient times had been an abode of heathenism, and the rulers 
of which had never submitted to the rulers of Islam. In the 8ch^ 

1 Of. cit.t p. 342. 

2 Of), cit., p. Bernier (Constable cdn. 1891), pp. loi, 102; Irvine, 
Stitria do Mogor, I, pp. 356-358, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, 

h n, pp 547 - 549 - 

3 "Aiamglrndmas p. 433. 4 P’ 

5 Of. cit.^ pp. 923, 924. The name of the Zamindar is given as Dalan 
Namjal in ^Alamgirnama and as Daldal Mahmal in Alad th ir-'i-^Alamgirh p- 5 ^* 
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year the Emperor issued a farman in the name of Dalai (Lama) 
Beniabal, the Zamtndar of the countiy, about introducing the rites 
of Divine Worship* This was sent through Muhammad Shaft* 
Mansabdar and some of Saif Iran’s servants. The Zaml-nd^r sub^ 
mitted, and had the Khutba recited in the Emperor’^s name, and 
coined much gold and silver in the name of Emperor ‘Alamgir. iHe 
directed the building of mosques, and sent a gold key as an indication 
of delivering over the country. 

As the right thinking attitude of the Kh an had been established, 
the Emperor increased his rank and the number of troopers. In the 
^ch year he came to the Presence, and was appointed Governor of 
Multan. In the loth year on removal from that office he returned 
to the Court. In the 12th year he was again appointed to the govenv 
nient of Kashmir. In the 14th year^ he was, as a result of mconsi- 
deration—which was a part of his nature—dismissed' from his rank 
and went into retirement. In the 15th year he was restored to his 
rank and reinstated in service^. His good fortune was such that his 
service always turned out well. If he did things contrary to the will 
of the Emperor—who was of a jealous nature himself, but did not 
like jealousy in others, and who dismissed old and new officers for 
slight acts of independence or presumption—he was removed from 
office, but after being admonished he was not left in that condition. 
It is not unlikely that if the Khan were not of a bohemian (rindana) 
temperament, he would have reached the highest rank of AmTtship. 

After sometime he was again favoured^ and then again retired. 
In the 21 St year he was sent as Governor^ of Bihar. Later he was 
appointed Governor of Allahabad. There he died in 1095 A.H* 


1 Maalhir-i-^J lam girt, p. 83. 

2 Op. cit., 112. 

3 Op. cit,, p, 118. 

4 Op. cit., p. 147. 

^ Op. cit., p. 169, 
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Sai£ ]^an [Maamr- 

(1684 A.D.) in the beginning^ of the 28th year. He was of a 
libertine disposition and had strange ways, but he had ability, and a 
tincture of poetry and eloquence, Nasir *Ali^, with all his love of 
freedom and exclusiveness, was long his devoted companion, as he 
writes: — 

Verse 

‘All extracts from the mirror this parrot speech; 

“But for Saif Khan my life were vain/’ 

He was very skilful in music and melody, and composed a treatise 
called Rag Darpan^, which was mainly a translation of Manik Sohal? 
which former masters [nayaks) had composed, and which he completed 
with later additions in regard to division and rules for practice etc. 
5 aif Khan made his home at a place called Saifabad near Sirliind, and 
was buried there. His son, in the end of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign 
received his father’s title, and was appointed Faujddr of Tal Kokan 
(Lower Konkan), commander of the fort of A‘zamnagar, Malgaon, 
and the Thdnaddr of Satgaon, When the appointments in question 
together with the government of Bijapur was assigned to Chin Quhj 
Khan, he (Saif Khan’s son) was appointed his deputy. In the begin¬ 
ning of the 49ch year he received the same appointment in succession 
to Chin Qullj Khan, and with an increase of 500 his rank became 
1,000 with 300 horse. After Aurangzib’s death he became a teacher 
of Prince Muhammad Kam BaHish in the art of archery. He became 
his companion and was given drums and a flag. When that insane 
Prince, in his folly and at the instigation of the interested slanderers, 

I Op, at., p. He is stated to have died on 25th Ramadan, 1095 

A. H. (6th September, 1684 A.D.). 

, 2 For his account see Rieu, 11 . 699b. The verse refers to the prac¬ 

tice of teaching a parrot by setting it in front of a mirror. 

3 See Garcin dc Tassy, Lxtt. Hindouie, III, p. 417. The original Rag 
Darpan was composed by the order of Raja Man Singh Tonwat of Gwalior, see 
about him jarrett’s translation of III, p. 251. 
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c^nic suspicious of some of his faithful olEccrs, and specially o£ 
Ahsan Kiian Mir Malang—who w'as his general and chief ofEcer—and 
destroyed them, he imprisoned Saif i^an on a charge of disloyalty, 
on the evidence of a letter which at the time of coming to Haidarabiid 
he had written in reply to one from Rustam Dil Khan, the Governor 
of the place to the eflEcct that with regard to what he had asked about 
the treatment of his companions by the master (Prince Kam Ba^sh), 
he should endeavour to please Ahsan ^an. Though the poor man 
urged that the concents of the letter proved his fidelity, it was of no 
avail. Kam BaUish ordered his (right) hand to be cut off in his 
presence. On this the oppressed one broke out and said—'‘It is a low 
nature which you have inherited from your mother. This hand which 
you have cut off without any fault, taught you archery.” The tyrant 
ordered them to cut out his tongue also. He died of these wounds*. 

SAIF KHAN^ KOKA 

(Vol. II, pp. 373*375). 

He was the eldest brother of Zain Khan Koka. It is stated that 
his mother always bore daughters, and his father became so angry that 
when she w^as pregnant with Saif |^an, he said that it this time she 
bore a daughter, he would cease to keep her in his house or to treat 
her as a wife. That chaste lady went to Miriam MakanI and obtained 
permission to cause an abortion. Akbar came to know of this, and 
though he was very young he said to her, “If you have any regard for 
me, you will not do such a thing, and the Almighty God will bless 
you with a good son.” The old lady regarded this speech of the 
Prince as a mysterious message, and refrained from committing abor¬ 
tion. Saif Khan was born, and the parents rejoiced, and returned 
thanks to the Prince^. Akbar made him a special favourite. When 


1 The account of tlie son Saif I^ian appears to be taken from ^afi Khan, 
II, pp. 610-613. Kam Bakhsli was the son of Udaipuri Begam, who was for¬ 
merly Dara's wife. 

2 Blochinann’s translation of A’in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 373, 376. 

3 See Akharnama, Text, III, p. 58, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 83. 
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e ascended the throne, and though Saif f^an was still young, he was 
appointed to the rank of 4,000. He was unique for courage, and in 
bravery and gallantry was far above his compeers. In the 17th year 
during the seige of Sorac on a day when there was a continuous bar¬ 
rage of arrows, guu and artillery fire, and active patrols were being 
carried out, Saif Khan distinguished himself by his bravery and cour¬ 
age. During these attacks he received a gun-shot wound which con¬ 
fined him to his bed for a month; at last he recovered. Some one 
asked him, “The Emperor is pleased with you, and in regard to the 
leaders like you, and in fact for many who have not attained anything 
like your rank the Emperor has frequently said that they should libi 
knowingly expose themselves in dangerous places.” He replied, “I 
took the wrong road in the battle of Sarnal, and could not, therefore, 
get there. My life, in view of my failure on that day, is a burden 
to me and I am trying to lighten the weight thereof”*. In the year 
980 A.H. (1572 A.D.) in the i8th year, when Emperor Akbar made 
a rapid march in nine days from Agra to Ahmadabad, and fought 
with Muhamad Husain Mirza, Saif Khan in the first skirmish van- 
quished his opponent by his herculean bravery. Having received two 
prominent wounds on his face he went seeking for the Emperor saying 
“Ajmerl, Ajmerl.” He saw that Muliamm.id Husain MlrzS dnd 
some scoundrels with him were behaving presumptuously in battle¬ 
field. The Koka advancing on them bravely attacked them, and was 
killed'*. The Emperor was very grieved on the death of such a 
faithful and old companion. When he returned to the capital, it was 
found that Saif Mian was heavily in debt. The Emperor out of 
regard for the dead man paid off these debts. His sons Sher Afgan 
and Aman Ullah received suitable appointments. 


1 The account^f Saif ^an during the siege of Surat is taken from Akbar- 
rtama. Text, III, p. 18, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 27. In the Akbarnama, 
however, the person is stated to have said "The Emperor is not pleased with 
you’' instead of is pleased with you. 

z Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 57, 58, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 82, 
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SAIF KHAN MiRZA SAFI 
(VoU II, pp. 416-421). 


He wa5 the son of Amiiaat Kh an. In view of the old relation¬ 
ships, Malika Banu, the elder daughter of Asaf Khan Yamm-ucl- 
Daulah was married to him, and he was appointed Diwan of Gujarat. 
As that province was in the fief of Prince Shah Jahan, the heir-appa¬ 
rent, Raja Bikramajic was acting for him as the Governor. When 
Emperor Jahangir’s mind became alienated frcai the Prince, and the 
Prince, forced by the circumstances marched with a welhequipped 
atmy towards Agra and . DdhI, the Raja, in accordance with the 
Prince’s orders, left his brother Kanhar Das at Ahmadibad, and bini- 
self joined the Prince's stirrups. He was killed near Delhi. ‘Abdul- 
lah lOian in the course of the fight deserted the vanguard of the 
imperial army, and joined the Prince, and at the time—when the 
Prince resolved to return to Mandu —he en route begged through 
Afdal fGian and Shah Quli ^an that the government of Gujarat be 
assigned to him. I’his was not approved of, as the Raja had admi¬ 
nistered the province well, anti had sacrificed his life in the Prince's 
service. It was not, therefore, proper that in return for his good 
service the province should be taken from his brother who was mana¬ 
ging it at the time, particularly as this might mean disorganising the 
province during this time of confusion. But as ‘Abdullah Khan was 
very insistent, his request about this matter was, with a view to 
satisfying him, agreed to. ‘Abdullah Khan appointed Wafadar, an 
eunuch, with a small number of men to manage Ahmadabad. MTrza 
Safi remaining firm in his loyalty to the Emperor applied himself to 
collecting troops. Leaving the city he hurried to Mahmildabad. 
Outwardly he gave out that he was proceeding to join the Prince, 

I See Rogers (Sc Beveridge’s transii^tion of TiizHk-i-JahSngin, II, p. 262, 
according to which Amaiiat I^an was the brother’s son of Asaf l£han for whom 
see Mad^ir-ptl-Umara, Text, I, pp. 107-115, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 282- 
28y, According to this account Malika Banfi was the younger sister of Muni- 
taz Mahal. 
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but secretly he arranged with Nahir l^an, Saiyicl Diter Khan and 
other royal officers—who were stationed in their respective jaglrs —to 
behave loyally, and waited for an opportunity. Muhainad Salih, the 
Fdujdar of Pitlad correctly understood his design, and fearing that he 
might lay hands on the Prince’s treasure, went off to the Prince with 
nearly ten lacs of rupees. Kanhar Das took a jewelled pardah which 
had cost two lacs of rupees, and went with him. But on account of its 
weight he could not take away the throne which had been prepared 
at a cost of ten lacs of rupees. Mirza Safi finding the coast clear, 
sent word to his confederates and rapidly entered the fort of Ahma- 
dabad. The eunuch was taken completely by surprise, and took 
refuge in the house of Shaikh Haidar, a grandson of Shah Wajih-ud- 
Dia. On the information of the master of the house he was brought 
out with his hands and neck bound. Mirza Safi having put the city 
into order set about collecting his troops. He broke up the jewelled 
throne, which had taken years to construct, and dividing the gold 
among his men himself appropriated the jewels. When this news 
reached Mandu, ‘Abdullah Khan took leave of the Prince, and started 
with all speed. In his presumption he did not worry about Mirza 
Safi, and did neither arrange for reinforcements and equipment nor 
did he take the necessary precautions. Mirza Safi with Nahir Kh an, 
Diler ^an and other auxiliaries of the province advanced beyond the 
village of Batilh, and arranged for the battle. As the place where 
‘Abdullah Khan was stationed, was full of thorn-bushes, and had only 
narrow passages, so when his elephants—which were in front of the 
army—turned round at the noise of the rackets, all his army was 
thrown into confusion, and as a result of this misfortune ‘Abdullah 
Khan was forced to fly. Mirza Safi—who had never dreamt of such a 
day—was promoted by the Emperor, as a reward for this great service, 
from the rank of 700 with 300 horse to that of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, 
giy^n the title of Saif Khan, granted a flag and drums, and exalted 
by appointment as Governor of Gujarat^. On the place where he had 


1 The above account of Siifi Khan and of the defeat of Abdullah Khan 
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gained the victoiy, he built a garden, and named it Jannat Bail. They 
say that when ^an )ahan Lodi came as his successor to Ahmadabad, 
Saif Khan invited him to a banquet, and displayed great splendour in 
regard to food and carpets. From the trays to the drinking cups every 
article was of gold or silver. Khan Jahan said that except for Asaf 
Jah no one else was so lucky in regard to his office. When Khm 
Jahan was deputed with Prince ParwTz in place of Mahabat Kh an, 
S^if Kh an was reappointed Governor of Gujar.u. At this time the 
death of Emperor Jahangir occurred. Saif f^aii in view of his earlier 
conduct was greatly worried, and indulged in vain thoughts. Mean¬ 
while Shah Jahan wrote from Jimair to Nahir ^han—who had the 
title of Shcr fOian—to take possession of Ahmadabad and place Saif 
Khan under restraint. As Malika Banu his wife was the real elder 
sister of Mumtilz Mahal, to please the latter Khidmac Parast Khan 
was ordered to hasten to Ahmadabad, and not to permit any injury to 
Saif Khan's life. He was to bring him carefully to the Presence. 
When Shah Jahan crossed the Narbada, he proceeded towards Ahma¬ 
dabad, and KJhidmat Parast ^an produced Saif I^an who was very 
ill. Ac the intercession of the Begam he was forgiven and relieved 
of his fears^. After the accession, he, at the request of the Begam, 
received the rank of 4,000 foot^ and horse, was appointed Governor 
of Bihar in succession to Khan ‘Alam. He built grand houses in 
Patna. In the 5th year he was transferred as Governor of. Allahabad^, 
and in the 8th year was nominated as Governor'* of Gujarat. Later 
he was removed from there and appointed to the charge of Agra. 
When in the 12th year Islam Khan the Governor of Bengal was. 
summoned to the Court for appointment as the Premier, and Bengal 
was made over to the agents of Prince Shuja’, an order was issued 


is taken from TuzHk-i^Jahangnt, II, pp. 262-267. 
given there as 5 lacs and not /o lacs of rupees. 

1 Based on B^dsh^hnarna, I, pt. i, pp. y 6 ~ 7 S. 

2 Op. cit.y pp, 177, 228. 

4 Badshdbndma, 1, pt. ii, p. 102. 
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3 Op. dt.y p. 426. 
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to Saif Khan to proceed rapidly to that province and to take charge 
of it till the arrival of the Prince who was in Kabul. After the 
arrival of the Prince—who was still young, he was to assist in the 
management of that extensive territory^. In the end of the 13th 
year, 104^ A.H. (1639-40 A.D.) he died in Bengal. Emperor Shah 
Jahan went to the house of his widow, Malika Banu—who, in accor¬ 
dance with orders, was in attendance on the Emperor—and comforted 
her. To her three sons, Muhammad Yahiya, Muhamad Shan and 
Abul Qasim he presented mourning robes^. In the 14th year Malika 
Banu also died. Emperor Shah Jahan went to the house of Yamin- 
iid-DauIah to perform her obsequies, Saif Khan’s brother was Sultan 
Nazr. He knew by heart the Dtvans of Kh aqani and Anwari, and 
the Mathnawl and Hadlqa. At first he was the Bakhsht and Recorder 
of Agra. Later, while in Gujarat, he quarrelled with his brother, and 
joined Khan Jahan Lodi who had been appointed Governor. He. 
became intimate with him, and received an excellent fief in the 
Deccan. During Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he had the rank of 
1,000^. 

SAIF KHAN SAIYID ‘ALT ASGHAR 
(Vol. II, pp. 410, 411). 

He was the son of Saiyid Klahmud^ Khan Barah. He was a 
favourite^ of Emperor Jahangir from the time he was a prince, and was 
a constant attendant of his august assemblies. When Jahangir ascended 
the throne, and in the ist year of the reign Khusrau fled and caused 
a disturbance, Shaildi Farid Murtada ^lan was appointed to pursue 

1 BSdshShnamay Ih p- 130. 

2 Op, cit„ p. 198. 3 Op. cH., p. 736. 

V} For his account see Ma^^ir-td-Uinara, Text, II, pp. 375-377, translation 
antea, pp. 35-38. Also sec Blochtnann’s translation of I (2ncl cdn.), 

pp. 424. 425. 

5 See Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, T, p. 32. 
It is stated there that he was granted the rank of 3,000, 
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him. A battle took place near Lahore. Saif ^an was in the van¬ 
guard of the said ShaiWi’s forces, and acquitted himself bravely during 
the fight. He received seventeen wounds^. Accordingly he was 
rewarded by appointment to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and 
In the ij|th year his rank was advanced to 2,^00 with rt 35 ^ hoise, and 
his heart’s desire was gratified by appointment as the Faujdar of 
Hisar^. In the 5th year he was granted a flag®. In the 8th year 
he was deputed with Sultan I^urram in the campaign against Rana 
Amar Singh. In the loth year he was exalted by the grant of drums, 
and was attached to Prince Parviz, and went off to the Deccan. In 
the iith year corresponding to 1025 A.H. (1616 A.D.) he died of 
cholera. 


SAIF ULLAH KHAN MIR BAHR 
(Vol II, pp. 486-489). 


During the reign of Emperor Aurangzib he was Mtr Bahr (Admi¬ 
ral) and Superintendent of the Fleet {Nawarah), and served in these 
posts for a long time. After the Emperor’s arrival in the Deccan he 
was exalted by the grant of the title of f^an. In the 28th year he 
was removed from his offices, but was later appointed Mir 1 nzuk. 
It appears that he died in the 29ch year‘*. When Shah ‘Alani Baha¬ 
dur was sent from Ajmer in pursuit of Muhammad Akbar, he was 
deputed to convey some orders to the Prince. On his return, it 
became known that the Prince had not granted him anything as a 
reward, and the Emperor therefore, gave him a sum of Rs. 5,000, and 
an order was issued that the said amount should be deducted from the 


Rogers 6c Beveridge, ci%., p. 64. 

Rogers Beveridge, of. cit.y p. 157. 

Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit., p. i 72 - 
Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit,^ p. 325 - 

See Maathit'i-^Alamgtfi, p. 275, where the appointment of Muhammad 


Matlib as Mtr TUzuk after his death is recorded. 
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Prince's allowances^—in a way this was to be a lesson for the Prince, 
for it was the rule of sovereignty to show favour to the bearer of a 
message, more so, as indicating respect for the message, especially 
when it was from a lofty quarter. His eldest son Mtr Asad Ullah 
was a talkative person, and not without a touch of insanity, but he was 
possessed of a great deal of subterfuge and cunning. On account of 
some fault he incurred the displeasure of Emperor Aurangzib, and 
was sene off to holy Mecca. When he returned after performing the 
pilgrimage, he was appointed to the rank of 500. He distinguished 
himself by his diligence and skill in the siege of Khulna. He was, 
therefore, received into favour, granted the title of his father^, and an 
increase in rank, and appointed Mtr Bahr, Later he was promoted 
to the office of Mir Ttlzuk, On the day when Wagingeta was taken, 
he was wounded in the arm by a bullet, and received one hundred 
ashrafis as the '‘cost of a plaster”^. In the reign of Emperor Bahadur 
Shdh his madness led him into a dispute with Dhulfiqar Khan, the 
Amir-ul-Umara. Inasmuch as when a straw contends with a lofty 
mountain, in rising up into the air it is buffeted by the wind, and if 
a drop of water brushes the bank of a broad river, it is carried down to 
annihilation; in that encounter he was thrown head over heals, and, 
being thoroughly discredited and disgraced, took to flight. As a result 
of his headstrong nature, he assumed for himself the office of the 
vakrd of Prince Kam Bakhsh, who was making a bid for sovereignty 
and beating the drum of opposition in the Deccan, He joined Rajas 
Jai Singh and Ajit Singh, who had fled from the Presence and were 
stirring up strife. He made with them a pact that if the Prince 
should come by the route of Gdndwana towards their area, they would 
produce at the Narbada 15,000 Rajput horsemen, so that before 

1 - Mcia^ir-i-'Alamgtrty p. 207, apparently at this date in the 24th year, he 
held the office of Mir Bahr^ 

2 Id., p. 456. Also see Khafi lihan, II, pp. 5^1, 502, where there is a 
detailed record of his being sent for pilgrimage, and his return and appointment. 

3 Maathir-i-'Alamgtri, p. 505, also K lufi j^hiin, II, p. 53 ^- 
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iTiperor Bahadur Shah’s return from the Deccan they would all 
accompany the Prince to the Capital, and place him on the throne* 
and having collected 50,000 horsemen oppose Bahadur Shah. He 
took from them a sealed compact in this connection, and with a view 
to having his devotion and loyalty— which had resulted in the perfor¬ 
mance of such signal service — recognized, hastened towards Haidara- 
bad via Deogarh and Chanda, in fact, he made the v/heel take a large 
revolution, which resulted in great commotion. But as his giirdian 
star was declining, his scheme did not prosper. As soon as the Prince 
heard of his arrival, he felt convinced that he was a fraud, and a trick¬ 
ster, and was sure that he was in league with Bahadur Shah. Saif Ullah 
remonstrated that the tree of good service in his cause had produced 
nought but the fruit of condign punishment, and that efforts to help 
the Prince’s cause had proved like beating a cold iron. As Saif Ullah’s 
urgency and vehemence exceeded all bounds, a daily supply of food 
was allotted to him, but he was never summoned to the Presence^. 

I praise the gentleness of the merciful Emperor (Bahadur Shah) 
whom hardly any of the earlier sovereigns equalled in forgiveness and 
tolerance. When Saif Ullah after the battle with Kam BaWish was 
introduced through the Intermediation of i^an ^anan, his offences 
were forgiven, he was confirmed in his former rank, and was granted 
an annual allowance of Rs. g,ooo^. For the sake of position he again 
entered service, and in the reign of Emperor Farrul<h Siyar he accom¬ 
panied the Amir-ul-Umara to the Deccan, and was appointed Mir 
Bahr for that area. Though he kept company with the leader, he 
lived Wf*ctcheclly. Afterwards, at the recommendation of chat generous 
patron, he was appointed Superintendent of Branding and Musters. 
In the time of the reigning sovereign (Muhammad Shah) he served in 
that office for some time. He died at the appointed time. His 
brother Liyaqat Khan Mirza was an elegant man with very pleasant 


1 He is apparently not the Saif j^an who was tortured by Kam Bakhsh, 
sec Irvine Later Mughals, I, pp. 54 > 55 - 

2 ^lafi ly^an, 11, p. 629. 




Sakra 

manners. In every respect he was the counterpart ol his brother, even 
in the matter of religion, for like his ancestors he was an Imamtya, 
while Saif Ullah Kh 5 n was a bigoted Sunni. 

(RaNA) SAKRA* 

(Vol. II, p. 174). 

He W.1S the son of Ranii Udai Singh son of Rana Sanga. When 
his brother Pratap opposed Akbar, he joined service under the Eniper 
or, and was appointed to the rank of 200. In the ist year of Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign he received a present of Rs. I2,ooo^ and was 
appointed to accompany Sultan Parviz in the campaign against the 
Rana. In the end of the same year he was sent with a force to chas¬ 
tise Dalpat Bhurtia, and was victorious. In the 2nd year he was 
exalted by promotion to the rank of 2,500 foot with 1,000 horse , In 
the I ith year his rank w.is advanced to 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse. 

SALABAT lOdAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 742-746). 

His name was I^waja Mir Khwufi. He was born in India, but 
his ancestors migrated to India from Oiwaf. As most men of 
^awafare distinguished for their good and straightforward nature, 
the said Kh5n was in his dealings correct and honest, and was always 
active and resourceful in the service of his master. Through his good 
fortuni^ he was approved by Emperor Aurangzlb, and he gained 
a place of regard and trust near him. For his zeal and know¬ 
ledge of affairs he was appointed the Superintendent of Elephant- 

1 See Biochmann’s translation of A’hi 1 (2nd edn.), p. 585 for an account 
of his career. He is apparently Sagarji and Sukta of Tod, Annals of Rajasthan 
(1914 edn.). I, pp. 264. 270. His name is given as.Rana Shankar in Memoirs 
of Jahangir, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, 1 , p. 17 etc. 

2 Rogers & Beveridge, of. cit., p. 49 - 

3 Rogers Beveridge, of. cit.» p. 112. 
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stables^ in place of Bahramand ^an in the 22nd year, and on 
account of Ids imposing stature, for he was tall and powerful, 
was granted the title of Salabat K.han 


_ In the 23rd year he was 
exalted by his appointment" as the Superintendent of Artillery in 
place of Ruh Ullah Khan . Later for some fault he was dismissed" 
from service, but in the 25th year he was restored to his original 
tank* and appointed Chief of the Artillery (Af»r /xtish). Afterwards 
he was posted to Oudh. When he came from there to pay his 
respects, he was appointed Superintendent of the Grooms. In the 
28th year he was sent as the Superintendent of the Surat® port in 
place of Kartalab Wian Muhammad Beg. In the 33rd year he 
returned to the Presence at his request, and was appointed first 
Mtr Tiizak. After that he was Superintendent of ^as Chaukt 
(Special Guards), and he was promoted to the rank of 2,500 foot 
with 1,200 horse. 

They say" that one clay in Gaunga 5 n Sdhrab ^an the second 
Mir Tuzuk struck for purposes of correction one of the officers of 
the artillery on the head with a staff three cubits long in the open 
Diwm. Some of the respectable men of that body siding with the 
culprit attacked Sohrab ^an. Salabat Kh-in being the ist Mr 
Tiizuk wanted to punish them. But the affair took another shape, 
and ended in an attack on the heads of the department. The not 
created by them suddenly came to such a pass, that the Emperor left 
the hall. Influential officers were deputed to quell the disturbance. 
They protected Salabat laan and conveyed him to his house. The 
tumult lasted till’ the next day. Ruh Ullah mn I mounted his 


1 MiaatUr*i-^AUmgm^ p. 17 

Kliwaja Mirza. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 187, 188. 

3 Op. clt„ p, 192. 

5 Off, cit., p, 247. 


Hi.s name is wrongly written painted as 


4 Of. cit., p. 216. 

7 T.Lu from Shan. If PP- 393 - 394 - The name of the place is 

there given as Gorgaon towards Puna (Poonch). 
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horse, and by warnings and bullying put down the mischief- 
mongers. He brought SaLabac Khan from his house to the Darbar. 
Some of the well-known mink basins^ and yuzbashts^ were censured 
and reprimanded. 

The Khan in the 36th year, at the end of 1103 A.H. (1592 
A,D,) at Galgala obtained leave of absence on account of protracted 
illness to return to the capital. After traversing a few stages he died. 
About this time he often recited this verse: 

Verse 

“We have gone ourselves, and taken a corner of the grave 

So that our bones might not burden any one’s shoulders’”. 

It has been chronicled that the Khan was twice Chief of the Artillery 
and that in the 28th year, he became Superintendent of the port of 
Silrat, while in the 33rd year, he, at his own request, came to the Court. 
This disagrees with the facts, as during the siege of Golconda in the 
29th year, when Saf Shikan Khan, Mtr Atuh, on account of a 
disagreement with Firuz Jang resigned his post, lie was succeeded by 
Salabat Khan. After that, as he also could not manage the business, 
he resigned and Saiyid *Izzat Kh an was appointed in his place. At 
last at midnight owing to the neglect and self-indulgence of officers 
{sardaran-i-karkun) the enemy attacked the battery {damdama). They 
made prisoners Tzzat ^an, Sarbarah Khan, Jalal Chela and a number 
of others, and took them inside the fort. Salabat ]^an was appoin¬ 
ted Ailr Atish a second time. Accordingly Ni‘mac I^an Haji—who 
is unique in his own line—in his WaqaA-Haidardbad, which he 
has written in a jocular but clever style, has recorded that Salabat 
Khan was made Mir Atish a second time, and that he refused the 
appointment. He has indulged in pleasantries about these happenings, 

1 Artillery Captains, commanders of a 1,000, see Irvine, Army of Indian 
Moghuls, p. 157. 

2 Probably hunting men, 

3 Mad^ir-i-*A lam girt, p. 349* 


but what is evident is that the ^11 was twice Superintendent o£ 
the port of Surat, but Maat±ir-i‘‘Alamgtrt does not record* it. 
Salabat ^an had a worthy son, who was a zealous soldier. In his 
father’s lifetime he often distinguished himself, and received the 
title of Tahawwar Pan. His energy and bravery and that of Jan 
NiAar Pan Pwaja ‘Abdul Makarim were so impressed on the 
Emperor’s mind that he mentioned their names in connection with the 
command of Pian Jahan Bahadur. Their courage and devotion were 
extolled by him, when he dwelt on the perfunctoriness (wasokhtagt) 
of the Pan Jahan. When the two were deputed to chastise the 
Marathas, they in the 37th year encountered the famous Santa near 
the borders of the Karnatik (Carnatic). After a good fight their camp 
and artillery were plundered, they wem wounded and with difficulty 
saved their lives. In the 40th year he was appointed Faujdar oi 
SaLaranpur. On returning to the Court after removal from there, he 
was appointed Superintendent of the Armoury (QUr ^dna). In 
the 49th year, he was honoured by the grant of the title of Fida’i 

piin\ 

(SAIYID) SALaBAT khan BAR AH 
(Vol., II, pp, 457-460). 

His title was llditisas pian and his name Saiyid Sultan. His father 
was Saiyid Bayazid son of Saiyid Hashiin son of the famous Saiyid 
Mahmud pSn Kiindliwal". He was a leading officer of Prince Dara 
Shikoh, and was greatly in his confidence. In the 24th year he was 
appointed to the Panjab province as the Prince s deputy, given the rank 

1 In Alaathir-i- AlamsWi p. 33 *> there is a record of his petitioning to 
be allowed to return to Court in the 36111 year, and of I'titnad Piin succeeding 
him as the Fanjdar and Diwdn of Surat. 

2 Ma 3 thir-i-'Alamgm, p. 493. 

3 Sec Blochmann’s translation of A’in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 424 ' 4 ^ 7 - 
genealogical tree on p. 427 should also be consulted. For Saiyid Hashim s 
account see p. ^61 of the same work. 
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of 2,000 with 400 horse, granted the title of SaLibat Khan^ and pre¬ 
sented an elephant. In the same year, at the Prince’s recommendation, 
he was transferred to the Allahabad province as its Deputy Governor. 
For a long time he remained in charge of that province, and put 
down many malcontents, and bridled most of the savage spirits. In 
the 25th year he received^ a flag and in the aycli year by successive 
increases was advanced to 2,000 with 1,500 horse, and he was also 
granted drums. In the 30th year he conciliated Anup Singh, Zamln- 
d 3 r of Bandhu whose territory adjoined Allahabad, and brought him 
to the Court. Through his guidance he agreed to join royal service*^. 
When in the end of the 31st year Sulaimaii Shikoh, the eldest son of 
Data Shikoh, marched with a well equipped army against Prince 
Shuja*—who on hearing of the illness of Emperor Shah fahan had 
started from Bengal at the head of a strong force with the intention of 
proceeding to Agra. Though his agent wrote to him that the 
Emperor had recovered, he ascribed this report to the machinations 
of his elder brother, and considered it to be of no value. Besides 
the King’s officers who had been appointed auxiliaries, Darfi Shikoh— 
without a careful consideration of his own needs and position— 
sent ot£ (with Sulaiman Shikoh) all leading men of his own whom 
by intensive training for years he had made into men of position'^ 
and influence. Ele even sent off Saiyid Salabat Khan with a 

number of the Barah Saiyids, who were the best of his men 
and in whose bravery and courage he had full confidence. After¬ 
wards when through the changing Fortune the affairs of Data Shikoh 
fell into confusion, and after setting up forces and fighting with 
*AlamgIr’s forces he v;as defeated—which he had never anticipated— 
Sulaiman Shikoh, who, after defeating Shuja*, was hastening back for 
helping his father, became bewildered on hearing this news, and turned 
back to Allahabad* There he held a conference with the leading and 


1 *Amal Salihs III, pp. 115, 121. 

2 Op. cit.s p. 135. 

^ Adapted from *Amal SMih III, p^ 278, 


3 Op. diJ., p. 231, 



responsible officials of his father. All parties of them considered vari¬ 
ous plans, buc because of the prevailing bewilderment none could give 
proper advice. At last the Barah Saiyids—who were che best men of 
the force, and inhabited the Diiab —urged that he should proceed 
towards Ch.indpur Medina^ (?), and from there go on to Parnlh (?) 
and Saharanpur, whence they should move on to the Panjab and join 
his father at LahSre. After discussion this plan was approved and they 
set off. After passing Lucknow, a body of troops was sent against 
the Karorl of Medina—which formed the fief of the Begam Sahib—in 
order to requisition from him whatever Revenues he might have collecu 
ed. He shut himself in his house, and took measures to oppose them. 
The soldiers under the orders of Siilaiman Shikoh fell upon his goods 
and family. They made prisoners of him and his son, and extended the 
arm of oppression against his property and honour, and also against 
the property of and honour of the other inhabitants of the pargana. 
Meanwhile Saiyid Salabat ^an—who, through the turn of events and 
his sagacity and foresight, saw that it would not be to Ids advantage 
to accompany Sulaiman Shikoh—deserted him, and went away to join 
‘AlamgTr’s forces. Before the latter had crossed the river Beas in pur¬ 
suit of Dara Shikoh. he caught up with them, and was received favour¬ 
ably. Within two or three days, as a result of his good fortune, he was 
exalted by appointment^ as Governor of Berar in succession to Husam- 
ud-Din Khan. Nothing further is known about him. 


1 It is Nadina in 'Alamgtrnama, whence the whole account of Sulaiman 
Shikoh’s retirement to Allahabad, his attack on the Karon of Nadina and the 
desertion of Salabat f^han is taken, sec pp. lyi, 172. Parnih shoukl probably 
be Biiriya in the Amballa District, see Imperial Gazetteer, III, p, 167. Saha- 
ranpnr, Buriya and Chandpur, the villages of Barah Saiyids are mentioned 
together in Ma^tJoir-ttl-Umaray Text, IL p- 854. 

2 *Alamgtrnama, p. 199^ where it is recorded that ho received the title of 
Ikhcisas ^an and in addition to being appointed Governor of Berar was pre¬ 
sented with a dress of honour and a horse. 



Salabat l^an Raiishan Damlt 

SALABAT KHAN RAUSHAN DAMIR 
(Vol. II, pp. 731-733)- 

He wjis the second son of Sadiq Khiin^ Mtr Bakbshh In the 5th 
year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign his rank^ was raised to 1,000 
with 200 horse, and he was appointed Qjirhegt (Head of the Body* 
guard) in place of Sardar When his father died in the 6ch 

year, Prince Muhammad Aurangzib, in compliance with his father’s 
orders, went and escorted the eldest son }a‘far Kh an and his brothers 
to the Presence. He was favoured by the grant of a dress of honour 
and an increase in his rank^. In the 8th year he was exalted to the 
rank of 2,000 foot with 800 horsc^ by an increase of 500 foot w^th 
100 horse. Later he received the title of Salabat Khan®. In the 
I ith year he had a further increase of 500 foot with 200 hotvSe so 
that his rank became 2,500 foot with 1,000 horse®. In the 12th 
year he was removed from the office of QUrbegi, and appointed and 
Bakhsht in succession to Tarbiyat Kh 5 n, and his rank was raised to 
3,000 foot with 1,000 horse^. In the 17th year be was exalted by 
his rank being increased to q,ooo foot with 2,000 horse, and the 
grant of a flag and drums. 

In the same year about the end of Jummada I, 1054 A.H. (luly, 
1644 A.D.) Rao Amar Singh son of Raja Gaj Singh killed him with 
a dagger. A brief account of this incident is as follows: The said 
Rao had for sometime been absent from the Court owing to illness. 
On his convalescence he came to the Court, and Salabat ^an intro¬ 
duced him in the private parlour of Sultan Data Shikoh’s house where 


1 Maa^Jr-uUUmdra, Text, II, pp. 729-731, tninslation antea pp. 656, 657. 

2 Bdclshahnama» I, pt. i, p. 417. 

3 > Id., pp. 538, 539. 

4 Badshahmma, I, pt. ii, p. 87, but the number of his horse should be 
600 not 800 as in the Maa^ir. 

5 Id., p. 103. 

6 Badshahna?na, II, p. 104, his rank became 2,500 with 1,000 horse. 

7 135 ' 
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the Emperor was then living. He was standing on the left side and 
Salabat Khan on the right. After the evening prayers while the 
Emperor was writing a Far man to one of his officers with his own 
hand, Salabat Khan came down from the portico for some purpose, 
and was engaged in hot conversation with some one. Amar Singh 
drew his dagger, and ran to Salabat Khan, and struck him unawares 
under the breast. As he was struck in the region of the heart he died 
immediately^ He was a well-behaved young man, and had been 
reared by the Emperor, and was destined for higher offices—the 
Emperor expressed great sorrow because of the valuable and sincere 
service rendered by him, and of his youth. Muhammad Murad, his 
son, who was four years old, was raised to the rank of 500 with 100 
horse^, and by the 30th year had reached the rank of 1,000 with i.oo 
horse. In the 2nd year of Emperor Aurangzib's reign he was granted 
the title of Ilcifat Khan, and in the 6th year was raised to the rank of 
1,50c with 150 horse. In the 9th year he had an increase of 100 
horse. 


SAMANJl KHAN^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 401, 402). 

He was QUr^ghcln, and was one of Emperor Humaytin’s officers. 
Linder Emperor Akbar he attained the rank of 1,500. In the end 
of the 5ch year of Akbar's reign he was^ deputed with Adham Khan 
Koka for the conquest of Malwa, and rendered good service. In 
^ the 9th year he went*^ with Muhammad Qasim Wian Kishapiiri in 
^pursuit of ‘Abdullah Khan Ozbeg. In I3tb year he accompanied 

t 

^ I Badshanama, II, pp. 380, 3814 2 W., p, 384. 

3 Blochmann's translation of J'm, I (2nd edition), pp. 489, 49a. He was 
originally a servant of Mirza Hindal see Akbarnama. Text, I, p. 315, Beveridge’s 
translation, I, p. 587. Both in the text and the translation Qfirughchi has been 
wrongly separated from his name. Qurughchi means a sentinel. 

4 AkbarnBma» Text, U, p. 135. Beveridge’s translation, 11, p. 208, 

5 W., Text, II, p. 22,6, Beveridge’s translation, H, p. 347. 
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Satbulanti Khan Bahadur Ddawar Jang [^Maa^ir- 

Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi on the expedition to the fort of Rantham- 
bhor, but from the way he v/as deputed' to chastise Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Husain, and other sons and grandsons of Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza, who returning again and again from Gujarat were creating 
disturbances in the province of Malwa* Afterv/ards he was granted a 
fief in Oudh^, In the affair of Branding he originally joined the 
rebellious officers, but later separated from them, and joined the royal 
forces. In the 39th year in compliance with the royal summons he 
came^ to the Presence, and paid his homage. He died a few years 
later. After his death his sons^ having received suitable employment 
loyally served the Emperor. 


(MUBARIZ-UL-MULK)^ SARBULAND KHAN BAHADUR 
DILAWAR JANG 

(VoL III, pp. 801.806). 

His name was Mir Muhammad Rafi‘, and his homeland Tun. 
During the reign of Emperor Aurangzib he came from Iran to India 
with his father whose name was Mir Afdal and who had the title oE 
Muqtadavl I^aii. His father was exalted by his appointment as the 

1 Aklarnama, Text, 11 , pp. 329, 330, Beveridge’s translation, 11 , p. 484. 

2 According to Blochmann this should he Arrah in Bihar as on the out¬ 
break of the Bengal Rebellion he was Jdgirdar of Arrah, see Akbarnamay lext, 
in, p. 285, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 419, hut he is stated to have been 
recalled from Oadh in the 39th year, Akbarnama, Text, Ilf. p. 651, Beveridge’s 
translation, III, p. 1000. It seems probable that his jagtr was transferred from 
Arrah to Oudh after the Branding affair. 

3 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 651, and Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1000. 
He also came to the Court in the 44ch year. Text, p. 751, translation, p. 1122, 

4 They were present at the taking of Asirgarh, Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 
778, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1165. 

5 There is a long account of this officer in Dowson & Elliot’s History, 
Vni, p, 340 where he is styled Mumtaz-ul-Mulk. See also Hadiqat-‘Ul-Aqalim 
under Tun, lithograph cdn. p. 381. According to Irvine Later Mughah, I, p, 
200, footnote, he was born in 1085 A.H. (1674 A.D.) and died in 1154 A.H. 
(1742 A.D.). 
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Sarbulancl Khan Bahadur Dilawar Jang 



Dlwan o£ Gwaliyar in the neighbourhood of Akbarabacl (Agra), 
After his father’s death he went to his maternal uncle Basharat Khan 
who was the Fanjdar of Malkapur in Berar. He distinguished him¬ 
self in putting down the seditions in the villages of that parganat 
and as a reward was appointed to a suitable rank. Later he went to 
the royal camp, and married Hadiya Begam, the daughter of Ruh 
Ulkdi l^an Bakhshi^, As Ayisha Bsgam, the second daughter of 
the said Khan, was married to Sulnm 'Azun-ush-Shan, he during the 
reign of Bahadur Shah, at the request of the said prince, received the 
tide of Sarbuland and was employed in the prince’s establish¬ 

ment. Later the prince sent him to Bengal to carry out settlement 
operations. As he could not agree with Muhammad FarruWi 
Siyar son of ‘Azini-usli-Shan—who had been appointed to govern 
Bengal on his father’s behalf—‘Azim-ush-Shan recalled him to the 
Qiurt, but while on the way he was appointed Faujdar of Karra in 
the sUba of Allahabad^. After Bahadur Shah’s death, and as 'Azim 
iish-Shan and his brothers were killed in the battle, and Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar had started for fighting with Jahandar Shah, Sarbuland 
Khan on account of his earlier differences hurried^ off to join Jahandar 
Shah with the revenue he had collected in his area. As about this 
time the governorship of Gujarat as an adjunct of the Prime Minister’s 
post had been conferred on Asabud-Daulah Asad Khan, Dhulfaqar 
Khan appointed him the Deputy Governor of that province. When 
Muhammad FarruUi Siyar was successful, he, at the instance of Saiyid 
‘Abdullah Khan Qutbml-Mulk, was forgiven, and appointed"^ 


1 For his account see Maathir-uFUmar 3 , Text, II, pp. 309-315, translation 
mtea, pp. 611-615. The marriage of his daughter Ayisha Begam is mentioned 
on p. 313 of the text. See also Maa^ir'i-'Ahimgm, p. 347. 

2 See Irvine loc, at. He was sent to Bengal as a Na^ib In the 2nd year 
of Bahadur Shah*s reign, but as he quarrelled with Diya Ullah Khan, the 
Diwan, he was recalled, hut in the 3rd year '"was sent to the charge of Kora'^ 
where ‘Azim-ush-Shan had his j 3 gtr. 

3 f^hafi l^han, II, pp-693, 715. Si yar-uUMnta' khkh inn^ Text. H, p. 391. 

4 Irvine, loc. cit., p. 262. 
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Governor of Oudh, After a time he was removed from this office 
and came to the Court. After the transfer of Mir Jumla, however, 
he was appointed Governor of ‘Azlmabad Patna. On reaching there 
he set out for the chastisement of DharmajI*, a seditious landholder 
of that province, and after a protracted struggle and great exertion 
put him to flight. As he was running away, he was wounded and 
died. 

As he followed no system in the management of his soldiers and 
employed commanders (Tumandar) of high standing, he after coming 
to the court after his removal, was for long embarrassed by the 
demands of the soldiers for their pay. As during this period the 
Emperor was not on good terms with the Premier and the Buk^sht, 
the latter to improve their own position secretly sent him money to 
free him from the demands of the soldiers*. Later, in the time of 
RafI‘-ud-Darajac he was sent* as the Governor of Kabul. In the time 
of Muhammad Shah he was transferred from there, and came to the 
Court and in 1138 A.H. (1725-26 A.D.) was exalted by his appoint¬ 
ment as Governor of Gujarat* in succession to Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah. He sent a grant of the Deputy Governorship of the provin¬ 
ce to Shuja'at Khan Gujarati. Hamid ^an, the paternal uncle of 
Asaf Jah, who was his deputy in Ahmadabad, marched out without 
eijuipment, and took up his quarters in the village of Dohad. He 
summoned Kanth.a Maratha to his assistance, and marched to Gujarat. 


1 See f^han, II. pp. 768. 769, where he is c.-illcd Dhir. In Hadiqat- 

ul-Aqalim, p. 381, he is described as the Raja of Bhojpur. 

2 See IJhafi 11 , pp. 801, 802 where it is stated chat Saiyid •Abdullah 

J^an and in addition to .sending him cash etc. had him appointed Governor of 
Kabul. For an account of his return to the Capital and the intrigues lesulting 
in his appointment as Governor of Agra, see Irvine loc. cit., pp. 346, 347, 363, 
364. 

3 Sec Irvine, ioc. cit.. p. 405, where the date of his departure is given as 
19th Rabi' II, 1131 A.H. (loth March, 1719). 

4 See Irvine Later Mtrghals, II. p. 152; Cambridge History of India, IV. 
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i>arbuland Khan Bahadur Dilawat Jang 

There he fought Shuja‘at Khan and killed him. Rustam *Ali Khan, 
a brother of Shuja‘at Khan, who was in Surat, marched against him 
with PllaJ? Gaikwar, and a battle took place on the hank of river 
Main, As Pilajl was secretly in league with Hamid .Khan, Rustam 
‘All Khan was also killed. On receipt of this news Sarbuland Khan 
in the year 1138 A.H. (1726 A.D.) took a sum of money from 
the royal treasury as an advance of pay, and set off to his province. 
Hamid Khan's Ba kh sht came forth to oppose him, but was killed, 
and the said Khan entered Ahmadabad. But as a result of lack of 
foresight and his lavish extravagance he spent not only the money he 
had received as advance, but the revenues of the imperial estates and 
of the jagtrdars in the province, and even became indebted to his own 
servants. Consequently he lost control over them, and they started 
practising oppiession. They seized anyone whom they thought to 
be man of means, and shutting him up In his own house extorted 
money from him. He himself was also not wanting in oppression. 
Finally in consideration of the great predominance of the Marathas 
he agreed to paying them chauth in that province. Accordingly in the 
11 ch year of the reign Abhai Singh alias Dhokar Singh son of Ajit 
Singh was appointed Governor of the province in his placed Sarbuland 
Khan returned to Delhi, and for a l5ng time lived in his house. 
On account of the persecutions of his creditors he had fortified 
the main gate of his house. It is seated that whenever the Em¬ 
peror sent for him, a government palanquin and some sazawals 
were also sent so that he may not be molested by his creditors en 
route. After Nadir Shah’s arrival when an assessment was levied 
on the inhabitants of the Capital, he was appointed to make the 
collections after the death of Burhan-ul-Mulk Sa‘adat Khan, who was 
really responsible for his levy. Complaints were rife in the streets 

I See Irvine loc. dn, pp. r 69-183, 185-2 14 where a detailed ?ccount of 
his administration in Gujarat and his battle with Abhai Singh and finally surren¬ 
dering Gujarat to him and returning to Agra and later to Delhi is given. I he 
Maathir account is comparatively brief and most of the incidents in Gujarat 
are omitted. 
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Sarbuland Khan Khwaja Rahmat Ullah [Maatj^ 

and lanes^. As he was audacious and reckless in regard to expendi¬ 
ture, he was never successful. He died in 1158“ A.H. (1745 
His son Khanazad Kh an Bahadur, though he attained the rank of 
6,000, lived the life of a relatively poor man in Shahjahanabacl 
(Delhi), and died in the beginning of Ahmad Shah’s reign. His 
second son Mir Gujarati achieved nothing of an outstanding nature. 
Mahndl ^an, the son of ^anazad Khan bides his time through the 
help of this and that one. 


SARBULAND MdAN KHWAJA RAHMAT ULl.AH 
(Vol. II, pp. 477-479). 

He was the sister’s son of Najabat Khan* Mirza Shuja*. On 
account of his lineage he received a suitable rank, and was personally 
known to Emperor Shah Jahan. In the 25th year he was appointed 
to the high office of Mtr Tiizuh. In the 26th year he accompanied 
Prince Data Shikoh to the Qandahar campaign. In the 27th year 
he was promoted to the rank of 1,000 with 390 horse. In the 29th 
year he’nad an increase of 150 horse, and in the 30th year his rank 
w.as advanced to i ,000 with 500 horse, and he was granted the title 
of Sarbuland'* Khan. In the 31st year he was appointed Master of the 
Horse {A^Ubegt) in succession to Asad Khan*, and afterwards was 
made Superintendent of the Artillery with an increase of 100 horse . 
Later when the times as.sunied another aspect, and the gates of victory 
were opened for Aurangzlb, Sarbuland Khan after the battle of Samu- 
garh had the good fortune to enter’ Emperor Aurangzib’s service. 

1 See Elliot, op. cit., p. 91, and Irvine loc, cit.y p. 373. 

2 This is apparently incorrect a.s according to Irvine, loc. cit., p. 215, he 
died on 13th Dhiil QaVla 1154 A,.H. (19th January, 1742 A.D.). 

3 MaMir-ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 821-828, translation antea pp. 364-371. 

4 'Amal Salihs III, p. 240 where the grant of the title of Sarbuland Khan 
to Rahmat Ullah Aih Tuzuk is recorded. 

5 Op. cit., p. 244, 6 Op, cit., p. 271. 

7 'Alamgtrnama, p. 113, 
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After the first coronation he was appointed Fattjdar of Mandasur, 
In the 6th year his rank* became 2,500 with 1,500 horse. In the 
9th year he accompanied Sultan Muhammad M^u'azzam to the Kabul 
area in view of the report that the ruler of Iran was advancing towards 
that side. In the loth year he accompanied the same Prince^, who 
was deputed to administer the provinces of the Deccan. In the 12th 
year he returned to the Court. As the report of the said Prince 
having done certain things contrary to the Emperor s wishes was 
received, his revered mother Nawab Bai was sent to reprimand hini^ 
and in the 15th year Sarbuland Khan was deputed to escort the 
revered lady. On his return Sarbuiand ^an was appointed Qiishbegi 
in succession to Paid Ullah Khan. In the i5ch year he was made 
Governor® of Akbarabad (Agra) in succession to Namdar Khan, and 
later he was in addition appointed 2nd Bakhsht’'' in place of Himmat 
^an, and also had charge* of the office of the Walashahts (House' 
hold- troops). In the lyth year when Shuja'at I^an Ra'dandaz Khan 
was killed in royal service in the affair of the Yusufza Is, he was 
appointed to Peshawar* with a suitable force. In the 18th year his 
rank® was advanced to <:j.,ooo with 2,500 horse. In the 19th year 
when Shamsher Khan Mir Ya'qub son of Shaikh Mir i^wafi was 
killed in battle with the Afghans, Sarbuland Mian was sent with a 
suitable force and equipment to chastise*" them. On account of some 
fault he became an object of censure, and was removed from office. 
After a time, however, he was restored**. In the 21SC year when Al 
Begam his mother—who was a daughter of Mirza Shahrukh—died, 
Namdar Khan brought Sarbuland Khan to the Court, and by the 
grant of a robe of honour his mourning was brought to an** end. In 
the 22 nd year he was sent to take** Jodhpur from the Rathors who 


1 'AlamgirnSmaj p. 817, 

2 MaatJnr-i-^Alamgirty p. 60. 

4 Op, cit,y p. 106, 

6 Op, cit., p. 120. 

8 Op. cit.y p. 133, 

II Op. cit.y p. 150. 


3 Op. cit., pp. 102, 103. 
5 Op. cit.y p. 118. 

7 Op, cit.y p. 127. 

10 Op. cit.y p. 145, 
13 Op. cit.y p. 179. 


9 Op. cit.y p. 139. 
12 Op. cit.y p. 163. 



had re,belled. In die 23rcl year^ corresponding to logo A.H. (^679* 

80 A.D.) he died after a long illness. 


SARDAR KHAN 
(VoL II, pp. 491-494). 

His name was Sardar Bsg, and he was the son of BaqI Khan 
Qalmaq^ Chela of whom a separate account has been included. Sar¬ 
dar Beg was, through good fortune, a favourite in Emperor Aiirang- 
zlb’s reign, and received a suitable rank and the title of Ihtimam Khan. 
When the Emperor went to Hasan Abdal, he was Superintendent^ of 
Buildings at the Capital, and later was appointed Kdtwal (Provost- 
Marshal) of the royal camp„ He long served in this capacity in Upper 
India and in the Deccan; and as the Emperor was constantly on the 
move, he performing his duties satisfactorily gained the Emperor*s confi¬ 
dence. When Aurangabad was honoured by the arrival of the Emperor, 
he was, for a time, employed in building the city wall of chat town. 
In the 28th year he was appointed Superintendent of the Fleet^ in 
succession to Saif Ullah Khan. As the Emperor ht^d become assured 
of his capability and loyalty, the duties in connection with the Super¬ 
intendence of certain works at Junair were also added to his charge. 
In the 29th year he was appointed^ Nazir (vSupervisor) of the harem 
in succession to Khidmac Khan. Krortshij) oi the. market was 

also a part of his duties. When during the siege of Gdlconda the 
river Manjara and the other rivers were, as a result of excessive rains, 
flooded, the arrival of provisions was stopped. As a result there was 
a famine, and both the city of Haidarabkl and the camp were full of 

1 Maathir-i-'Alamgirh p. 187. He died on the 4th Hijjah 1090 

A.H. (6th January, 1680 A.D.). 

2 Maathir-fil-Umar 3 , Text, I, pp. Beveridge’s translation, 1 , pp. 

,380,381. 

3 Maathir-i-Alamghh p- 132 where his name is given as Ihtimam l^an. 

4 Op. cit.y p. 250. 

5 Op. at., p. 274. 
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From morning to evening every clay sweepers virent on 
removing the dead bodies from around the royal quarters, and throwing 
them on the river bank, and similar acciunuladoris were taking place 
during the night time. At this juncture the office of Karon was taken 
from Ihtimam ^an and given to Saiyid Sharif ^an of Qannauj^. 
For a long time the Emperor had suspicions of the loyalty of Prince 
Muhammad Mu*zzanii also known as Shah ‘Alani, and at this time 
Khan Firuz Jang got possession in the entrenchments of Golconda of 
letters written by him to x^bul Hasan of Haidarabad, and placed them 
before the Emperor. And as the suspicions were confirmed, tlie 
Prince and his two elder sons, who were with him, were put into 
prison. Ihtimam Kh an's rank was raised by an increase of 500 to 
1,500, he was granted the title of Sardar Wian. and put in charge of 
the Prince*'*. 

They say that after some days Sardar |^an was ordered to convey 
a message to the Prince bidding him to confess his fault and beg for 
pardon, so that the Emperor might excuse his transgression. The 
Prince replied that he had committed many sins ag«iinst his God and 
his father, but that he had never done what he was now charged with. 
Censure followed censure, and for six months he was not allowed to 
have his hair cut or his nails trimmed\ Nazir Khidmac Khan Naib 


of Emperor Shah Jahan relying on his earlier services boldly repre¬ 
sented the case, and did not mince matters. He was permitted to 
take up measures for his redress. After a long time when Aurangzib’s 
wrath gradually subsided, and the unhappy mind was moved by pater¬ 
nal affection, he several times made over to Sardar Khiui the traditional 
prayers for conveyance to the Prince in order that he might make use 
of them, and that thus “our loving heart be turned towards his release, 


1 The account of the floods and the resulting famine is taken from 
Maathir-i'^Alamgirh pp. 291, 292, where also the appointment of Saiyid Sharif 
i^ian as KrOri is recorded. 

2 Ma^thir-f-^Alamgm, pp. 293-295. 

3 l^ian, II, pp. 333, 334. 
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Sardar lOian 

and the Prince might be freed of the pain of separation.” One day 
Sardar Khan represented that the Prince’s release was in His Majesty’s 
power. The Emperor answered: “True, but the Master of kings 
has made us a ruler. Wherever oppression is practised by an oppre¬ 
ssor on an oppressed one, I hope that the complaint by the oppressed 
would be made to us, and that we shall do justice. Oppression has, 
on account of certain worldly accidents, been inflicted by our hand 
upon this person, but the time has not yet come when I could release 
him. He has no refuge but the throne of the Almighty. So it is 
right to hope that he will not despair of us, and not complain to God. 
If he does, how can we escape*.” 

In the 31 sc year Sardar Khan was appointed Superintendent of the 
Elephant-stables in succession to Mu'tamad Khan. When in the 33 **^ 
year the Emperor went from the village of Badri to Qutb.Ibad tjalgala, 
Sardar Khan was appointed Faujddr’‘ for a circuit of 12 kos round the 
camp. In the 35ch year 1103 A.H. (1692 A.D.) he died^. He 
was, both outwardly and inwardly a loyal servant of his master and of 
the public. He was not devoid of religious feelings, and friendship for 
the poor. His son Hamid-ud-Din Khan* surpassed his father and 
grandfather in reputation, as is apparent from the narrative of his life. 
He also had other children. 


SARDAR KHAN KHWAJA YADGAR 
(Vol. II, pp. 411, 412). 

He was a brother of ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang®. In the time of 
Emperor Jahangir he received a suitable rank, and in the 5th year 

1 Mal^ifi-'Alamgm, pp. 341 . 342- For -a goo^l account of Shah ‘Alain’s 
imprisonment see also Sir Jaclunath Sarkar History of Aurangzib, IV, pp. 364, 

365. 

2 Op. cit., p. 335. 3 Op. cit., pp. 344. 345. 

' 4 Ma 3 thir-ul-Um.ira, Text, I, pp. 605-611, Beveridge & Prashad’s tran¬ 

slation, I, pp. 611-614 

5 For his account see Maat±ir-Hl-Umara, Text, II, pp. 777-789. Beveridge’s 
translation, I, pp. 97-105. 
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was granted a flag. In the 8di year' he was appointed Fmjdar of 
Junagarh in the province of Gujarat, and received an increase of 500 
with 300 horse in his rank. When the appointment in question was 
given to Kamil ^an Mirza IQiurram son of ^an A*zam Koka, the 
Emperor out of regard allowed the increase granted to Sardar W>an 
to be maintained. In the same year he was in attendance on Sultan 
Murrain in the campaign against Rana Amar Singh. In the loth 
year he received a drum at the recommendation of ‘Abdullah Khan. 
When in that year ‘Abdullah ^an was summoned from Ahmadiibad 
Qn account of his severity to ‘Abid IGian BMshl of Gujarat—who had 
preferred a complaint—an order was issued that he should leave Sardar 
Khan as his deputy m Gujarat^. In the iqth year he was deputed to 
accompany Sultan ^arram on the Deccan campaign. In the 13th 
year on his return from there, he accompanied his brother to KalpI 
which had been granted to him as his fief. He died at his appointed 
time. 


SARDAR KHAN SHAHjAHANl 
(Vol. II, pp. ^37, q.38). 

He was in the service of Shah Jahan while he was a prince. 
When there was a disagreement between the Emperor and the Prince 
(Jahangir and Shah Jahan), Sardar I^an out of loyalty and sincerity 
stuck to the service of the Prince, and did nor leave him ac all. When 
the Prince returned from Bengal and reached Burhanpur, he summoned 
to his presence Raja Gopal Singh' Gaur —who had during his absence 
rendered good service in safeguarding the famous fort of Asir_and 

1 The grant of the title of Sardar I^an to him on his arrival from Gujarat 
is recorded in the account of the 8th year, see Rogers & Beveridge’s translation 
of Memoirs of Jahdngir, I> p. 237. The increases in his rank etc. are recorded 
on p. 239. 

2 Of. cit., p. 331. 

3 Ihis is apparently incorrect, as his name in B^dshahnama, I, pt. t, pp, 
117, 124 is given Gopal Das Gaur, 
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Sarfraz Kh an Chaghta* 

sent Sardar Khan there to look after it. After the accession to the 
throne, Sardar Khan was raised to the rank of 3,000 with 2,000^ 
horse, and granted a flag and drums, and a gift of Rs. 30,000. 
Wlien the uprooting of Jiijhar Singh Bundila and the conquest of his 
territory took place, and in the beginning of the 9th year on return 
from the Deccan the Emperor encamped near Orcha, the capital of 
the state, Sardar Khan was appointed to the charge of the fort of 
Dhamuni, which had been built by Jujhar Singh’s father. That 
pargana was granted to him in fief, and the administration of the 
area was placed in his charge^. In the 14th year he was ap[K)inted 
to the charge of the two Bangashes^. In the 17th year he was 
promoted as the Governor of Malwa, and his rank was increased to 
4,000 with 3,000 horse^. Later he was made TiyUldar (fief-holder) 
of Churagarh®, but as he could not manage it properly, he was soon 
removed from this office. In the 26th year he was appointed 
Governor of Tatta (Sindh), but he died en route in 1063 A.H.® 
(1653 A.D.). 

SARFRAZ KHAN CHAGHTA’ 

(Vol. II, pp. 421-423), 

He was the grandson of Musahib Bcg^ of Humayiln’s reign whose 
account has alrbady been recorded. Emperor Akbar used to call him 
by his grandfather’s name. In the beginning of his reign Emperor 
Jahangir favoured him because of his ancestry, and appointing him 
to a suitable rank granted him the title of Sarfraz Khan, and made 
him Faujd 3 r of Pattan in Gujarat. In the 12th year his rank was 
2,000 foot with 1,000 horse®, and at the end of that Emperor’s reign 

I Badshahn^ma I, pt. ii, p. 117. 2 Op. ciu, p. 123. 

3 Badshdnama, 11 , p. 223. ^ Op. dt,^ p, 378. 

> 5 Op. tit., p. 425. He was appointed fief-holder of Dhamun! & Churfigarh. 

6 *Amal SMih, III, p. i 54 - 

7 Maat±ir-‘$tl-Vmara, Text, III, pp; 179-181, translation antea pp. 321-323. 

8 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tfizpik-Hahangtrt, I, p. 413. 
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he had the rank of 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse. After Shah )ahan s 
accession he, in the 2nd year, was promoted to the rank of 4,000 foot 
with 3,000 horse*. In the 4th year he paid his respects, and was 
permitted to proceed to his fief. In the 12th year corresponding to 
1049 A.H. (1639 A.D.) he^ died. One of his sons was Sardar 
Khan whose real name was Diidost. In the 20th year of Shah 
Jahan’s reign his rank was 1,000 foot with 700 horse^, and he was 
one of the auxiliaries of the Gujarat province. In the 28ch year, 
at the recommendation of Sultan Murad Baldish, he was promoted 
to the rank of 1,500 foot with 1,000 horse, and appointed Thanada/ 
of Bijapur in the Sarkar of Pattan. When the said prince, during 
Emperor Shah Jahan’s illness, assumed the insignia of sovereignty, 
and then in response to Aurangzib’s summons started (for Agra), 
Sardar Khan accompanied him. When Murad Bakhsh was imprisoned, 
he joined *Alamgir*s service, received the title of Sardar Khan, and 
was appointed Faujdar of Pattan. Later, when Data Shikoh after 
the battle of Ajmi^r proceeded towards Gujarat, he did not forego his 
allegiance, rather joining a force he captured Saiyid Ahmad, the 
brother of Saiyid jalal Bokhari, whom Data Shikoh had appointed 
Governor of Gujarat and imprisoned him. He also fortified the city 
and fortress, and offered strong resistance. As a reward his rank was 
raised to 2,500 foot with 2,500 horse of which 500 were two horse, 
three-horse troopers^. In the 4th year, he was summoned to the Court, 
and appointed Faajddr and fief-holder of Broach®. In the loth year 
when he was appointed Fanjddr of Junagarh, and Islamabad was also 
assigned to his charge. His rank was advanced to 3,000 foot with 
3,000 horse, of which 2,500 were two-horse, three-horse troopers. 

1 Badshahnama, I, pt. i. p. 267. 

2 Badshahnama, II, p. 149, he was the Faujdar of Pattan when he died. 

3 Op. cit„ p. 733. 

4 ^AUmgtrndma, p. 213, hut his rank there is stated as 2,000, with 1,500 
horse of which 1,000 were 2-horsc, 3-horse troopers; later, p. 345, his rank was 
raised to 2,500 with 2,500 horse. 

5 Op. p. 629. 



Another son was Dildar. He in the end of Emperor Shah Jahan’s 
reign had the rank of 800 foot with 600 horse, and in the beginning 
of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign received the title of Khan. 


SARFRAZ mAN DECCANT 
(Vol. II, pp. 469-473). 

He was of distinguished lineage, and it is stated that he belonged 
to the Quraish family. His ancestors came to the Deccan from holy 
Medina, and after undergoing many hardships entered the service of 
the Nizam ShahTs. Sarfraz was granted the title of Sarfraz Khan 
and having attained the rank of an Amir became famous. When 
Malik ‘Ainbar rose to the head of the government and became 
Commander-imehief of the forces, he was appointed head of the 
Telingana Army. When Nasm I^an Khan Dauran set himself in 
the 4th year of Emperor Shah Jahan's reign to take the fort of Qanda- 
kar—which for its size and impregnability was one of the leading 
forts of the country—Sarfraz l^an who had arranged his forces 
between the town and the fort, and had placed the artillery in front, 
bravely attacked him in that area. The brave attackers were greeted 
with a heavy barrage of artillery and musket fire from the fort and 
the ground. ^an Dauran and his companions fought bravely 
and killed many of the enemy. Some whose time had not yet 
arrived, saved their lives by Bight. Sarfraz Khan abandoned his 
bag and baggage, and with a few followers escaped and joined the 
Nizam Shahl troops—which under the command of Muqarrab ]^an 
and Bahlol ^an in company with Randaula ]^an ‘Adil Kbant had 
arrived near the fort to reinforce the garrison. The town came into 
the possession" of the imperialists. As the fortune of the Nizam 
Shahl dynasty was declining, its arrangements fell into disorder, and 
at this time Mucjarrab Khan alias Rustam Khan DeccanI, the 
Gommander-in-chief of the Nizam Shahi forces, through his good 
fortune entered the imperial service. Sarfraz Khan also followed the 


I Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 374 > 375 - 
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same course, and was appointed to the rank of 4,000 foot with 3,000 
horsek He came to Upper India in attendance on Emperor Shah 
Jahan, but took leave to serve in his native country—to which he was 
greatly attracted and attached and did not again leave it. He had 
pargana Lohgaon in Nandair as his fief. He made the village of 
Bal5li in that pargana as his home, and made it famous above all 
the nearby villages by erecting there a fine mosque and other build¬ 
ings. He served for some thirty to forty years. Though he did 
not perform any outstanding service, yet he did not lose his position. 
He always served diligently under Prince Muhammad Aurangzib 
Bahadur during the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan. When the said 
Prince went off to war wdeh Dara Shikoh, Sarfraz ^an was raised 
to the rank of g,ooo^, and despite his objections had to accompany 
him with the Deccan auxiliaries. When in the gth year of Emperor. 
AurangzTb’s reign Mirza Raja Jai Singh, Governor of the Deccan, 
proceeded to devastate the Bljapur territory, the fort of Mangalvide'^, 
which was on the bank of the Bhimra (Bhima river), and 16 kos 
from Bijapur, was captured by the exertions of Nccu the Commander- 
in-chief of Shivaji’s army. Mirza Raja appointed Udai Singh 
Bhadauriyah to the charge of the fort, and made Sarfraz ^an the 
Faujdar of the district**, and marched forward. 

About the same time Sharza Khan Bljapurl came with 6,000 
cavalry to attack the fort of Mangalvide. Though th<^ Raja had 
strictly enjoined Sarfraz Khan to exercise all due care and foresight, 
and not to engage if the enemy came with a strong force, but to 

1 Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, p. 297. 

2 See. *Alamg}rnama, p, 47 where his rank after promotion is given as 
5,000 with 4,000 horse. 

3 Mangalpua in the Text, Mangalpahra in Sh^n, II, p. 192, and 

Mangiilbeclh in *Alamgirnama and Adaathir i-^Alamgln, The correct name is 
Mangalvide as given in Sir Iaclunath Sarkar's Shivaji, p. 331 and Cambridge 
History of India, IV, p. 284. 

4 *Alamgirnama, p. 992. Netaji the name of Shivaji’s general is given as 
Netii in the Text. 
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S^irfraz Khan vSaiyicl Latif 

take shelter in the fort, but, he out of inipetuousity and valour, 
engaged with them in battle at the head of a small force, and after 
much fighting was killed. After this event his sons with the remain¬ 
ing soldiers and elephants entered the fort, and found shelter there^. 
Sarfraz Khan was a grey beard. He was very economical {salamat^ 
ravl), and neither harmed nor helped any one. He had five sons. 
Two of them Husain Khan and Muhammad Purdil Khan left descen¬ 
dants, Husain Khan, who was the eldest, received the title of 
Sarfraz Khan after the death of his father, and haying acquitted 
himself bravely was killed in the battle of Malkhair^ (Malkhed), 
which Diler Khan fought with the ‘Adil ShahTs. His sons were 
Murad Ullah Khan, and Burhan Ullah Khan. The latter about 
the end of the reign of Aurangzib was the Faufdar of Nusratabad 
Sakkar (Sagar), In the 49th year he was removed from there, and 
the Faujdan with the government of Bijapur was assigned to Chin 
Qullj Khan Bahadur. In the end he was in great distress. Nawab 
Asaf Jah made him for sometime, after the battle with *Alam *AIi 
Khan, the Superintendent of Branding and Musters, fde was an 
elegant {rangtn) man, and was very intimate with the author. He 
died a natural death at Aurangabad. As long as he lived, the town 
of Balolt, despite his quarrels with his brothers, formed their jagtr. 
At present this also has been taken from them, 

SARFRAZ ^AN SAIYID LAJlF 
(VoL II, pp. 499, 500). 

At first he was in the service of the Bijapur rulers. In the 2och 
year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he, at the recommendation of Diler 
Khan Dadzai entered the royal service, and gradually attained a high 

1 ^Alamgirnama pp. 995, 996. Also see Sir fadunath Sarkar, History of 
/kirangziby IV, p. 112, 

2 Apparently implying that he was prudent and of a retired disposition. 

3 Battle of Malkhed, situated some 20 miles to the east of Gulbarga, in 
September 1677* See Jadunath Sarkar, op, cit. p. 147. 
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rank, and received the ride of Sarfraz' Khan, In die zydi year he 
was deputed widi Muhammad *Azam Shah for besieging Bljapur, and 
after the victory was honoured by the gift of an elephant. Later he 
was in attendance on Muhainmad Kam Bakhsh—who was at Sakkhar 
and had been appointed to assist Dhulfiqar ^an who was besieging 
Gingee. Afterwards he was appointed commandant and Faujdar of 
Nusiatabad Sakkhar^, In the 40th year he was removed^ from this 
post, and in the 43rd year'* he was appointed with Muhammad Bidar 
^^^kb^h to pursue Riima Bhonsle, and rendered good service. He was 
later dismissed from his rank on account of some fault, but in the 
47*^h year, at the request of Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, he was* rein- 
stated in the rank of 6,000 with 5>r)oo horse. After that he rendered 
good seivice in the pursuit of Bed* (Pidia) Na’ik and as a reward in 
the 50th year his rank was increased to 6,000 with 6,000 IiorseL 
After the death of Emperor Aurangzib he was killed by a bullet while 
he was attacking a village. His son was Sarafraz j^an Saiyid AmTn, 
who in Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah’s time was the Governor of HaidanV 
bad; he built houses in Mustahdpura outside the city. After his 
death his grandson inherited a small fief. At the time of writing he 
too is dead. 


1 In Mmfi 11, p. 291, his name is given as Ladf Shah. 

2 It is spelt as Sakkhar and .Sakkar in Aluathir-i-*AluMgtrh p. 30.£| where it 
is stated that the place was named Nusratgarh, p. 307. Its situation is given as 
between Bijapur and Haidarabad. It is really Sagar some 72 miles cast of 
Bijapur city, see Sir Jadimath Sarkar, Histary of Aurangzib, V, p. 216. 

3 Madthir'i-'Alamgiri, p. 38^, 

4 Of. cit.y p. 411. 

5 This was in the 48th year, see AiaMhir-i-'^Alamg'tri. p. 480. 

6 Bed in Text should be Pidia for whom .see Sir fadunath Sarkar’s excell¬ 
ent account in the work cited pp. 218-234. 

7 Madthir-'i-'Alamgirt, p. 513. 
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SATRSIL* BUNDILA 
(Vol. il, pp. 510-512). 


He was the son ot Champat Bundila, who after Jujhar Singh was 
killed, and his territory confiscated to the state, stirred up strife there, 
and attacked and pilundered the country. In the 12th year® of 
Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang was appointed 
to chastise him, and in the 15th year® Raja Bahar Singh Bundila was 
deputed for the same duty. As Champat Bundila had long been in 
the service of Bir Singh Deo and Jujhar Singh, he abandoned the idea 
of turbulence, and for a time became his (Pahar Singh’s) servant. 
Afterwards he entered the service of Sultan Data Shikoh*. When 
Aurangzib started for Upper India in 1068 A,H. (1658 A.D.), he, 
after the battle with Maharaja Jaswant Singh and through the inter¬ 
mediation of Subh Karan Bundila entered Aurangzib’s service, and was 
appointed to a high rank®. When the Emperor returned from Multan 
to oppose Sultan Shuja', he was attached® to the contingent of Khalil 
Ullah Khan, the Governor of Lahore. As he was innately seditious, 
he ran® away to his home from there, and cook to highway robbery. 
As the Emperor had great affairs, such as the opposing of Sultan 
Shuja', the chastisement of the Maharaja, and the encountering ot 
Data Shikoh, on hand, he winked at the transgression, but at the time 

1 For the traditional history of Champat and Satras.^, or Chhatur Sal, 
see Po^son -Htstory of the Boondelas (Calcutta, 1828). It is suited (p. 103) 
that he had 13 children alive, while according to tradition he had 52 sons. 
His mausoleum is at Chutturpur (Panna) where he died in December, 1731. at 
the age of 82 years. 

2 nth ye.u in the Text, but 12th in BadshShnama which has been 

adopted, see pp. 136, 137 of vol. IL 

3 End of the 11th year in Text, but 15th in BMshahnSma, I, p. 303. 

^ 4 Op. cit., p. 304. 

5 ‘Alamgirnama, p. 78. He was appointed to the rank af 1,000 with 
500 horse. 

6 Of. df.. p. 217. 


7 Of, cite, p. 301. 
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of the march to Ajm^r he sent Subhkarn Bundila and other Rajas to 
chastise him. After disposing off the claims to the share of the 
sovereignty, Aurangzib in the ^ch year sent Raja Debt Singh to over¬ 
throw him. Fie got frightened, and hid himself from day to clay. 
Raja Sujan Singh—who was attached to the Bengal contingent—made 
enquiries and ascertained that he was hiding in the village of Sahrah 
the home of Raja Indraman Dhandera. Accordingly they hurried to 
summon him. The men got frightened, and cutting off his head sent 
it to the Court'. After him Sacrsal, who held a minor post, went off 
to Shivaji Bhonsle, who sent him to his native country. There he, 
according to the hereditary custom, stirred up turbulence. In the 
22nd year Raja Jaswant Singh Bundila was sent to punish him. 
Thereupon he undertook to take up imperial service, and in the 44th 
year was appointed^ Commandant of the fort of A‘zam Tara alias 
Sacara. In the 48th year, he deserted to his home. In the 49ch 
year, at the solicitation of Firuz Jang his offence was pardoned, 
and he was appointed to the rank of 4,000. After the death 
of Emperor Aurangzib he retired to his own estates, and thougfi 
in the reign of Emperor Bahadur Shah Farmans recalling him were 
issued, he did not come. But after the return of Emperor Bahadur 
Shah from the Deccan he joined the imperial army, and was appointed 
to the forces which were to act against the Guru who was the leader 
of the Sikhs. In the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah, when Muham¬ 
mad l^an Bangash led an army against him and forcibly took posses¬ 
sion of some imperial estates and reduced his power, he intrigued with 
the Marachas in Malwa, and with their assistance marched against 
him and besieged him in Garhi. After four months, the Marathas 
on account of an outbreak of plague returned, but he continued with 
the siege for another three months. At last peace was arranged^. 

1 The account of Debi 5 i^gh^ campaign against Chanipat Bunciila is based 
on 'Alamgtrnama^ pp. 632, 633. 

2 MaatFir'i-"AUmgirt, p. 

3 For a good account of the Bimdelkhand campaign see Irvine Later 
Mfighalsy II, pp, 230-2^11. Garhi should be Jaipur, where Muhammad Kliiin 
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They say that he had many children. One of his sons was Kanwar 
Khan Chand, who was with Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah m the Deccan, 
and had pargantt Sherpur in Bcrar as his fief, 

(RAO) SATRSAL HARA 
(Vol. II, pp- 260-263). 

He was the grandson of Rao RatanL His father GopI Nath had 
a slender body, but was so strong that he would sit between two 
branches of a tree, each of them of the thickness of the centre pole 
of an awning and putting his foot on one, and his back 

against the other part them asunder. Asa result of these improper 
exertions he fell ill and died during his father’s life-time. ^ When 
Rao Ratan died in the 4th year of Emperor Shah Jahan s reign, 
Satrsal was made his successor according to the Rajput custom, 
according to which if the eldest son was dead, his son succeeded. The 
Emperor appointed him to the rank of 3.000 with 2,000 horse, 
gave him the title of Rao, and the fief of Biindl and Kanker and 
the neighbouring parianas which formed the home territory of Rao 
RatanL When he came from the Bfilaghat and did homap, he 
presented 40 elephants, which had belonged to his grandfather. 
Eighteen, the value of which was 2% lakhs of rupees were kept and 
the rest returned. He was granted a robe of honour, a horse with 
silver trappings, and a flag and drumsL Later he was appointed to 
the Deccan, and in company with Khan Zaman he, in the 6th year, 
distinguished himself by his loyal service in the siege of DaulatSbad 
by superintending the batteries, providing aid wherever required, and 
bringing in provisions £rotn Zafarnagar » 


withhb small force was besieged nil on signing a written agreement he was 
allowed to evacuate. 

For the earlier career of Satrasal see Irvine, loc. ctt. pp. 228-230. 

' , See Ma-aihir-ul-Umara. Text, II. pp. 208-211, translation mtea, pp. 


603-605. 

2 Taken fram Badshahnamay 

3 Op. p. 417* 


I, pt. i> pp. 40X, 402. 

4 Op, cit.y pp. 503, 5 o 5 > 5 ^ 9 ’ 
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One nighc the Deccanis finding the defenders off their guard 
attacked the quarters of Khan Zaman of which the Rao had charge. 
He stood firm and bravely defended the place. The Deccanis retired 
after killing the brother’s son of BahluL In the 7th year he performed 
valiant deeds in the siege of Parendah In the 8th year when the 

government of the Balaghat was entrusted to ]^2n Zaman, the Rao 

was attaiched^ to him. In the 9th year when the Emperor proceeded 
Khandesh to chastise Sahu Bhonsle and for comforting his Deccan 
subjects, the Rao and Khan Zaman joined^ him after his arrival near 
BurhanpCir. Later when three armies were sent out under the 

commands of three leading officers, the Rao was placed in the van 

of the army under Khan Zaman, and at all times and in all places he 
with the said Khan exerted bravely in the chastisement of the 
malcontents. In his absence {ghaibdna i.e. without personally appear¬ 
ing at the Court) his rank was advanced to 3,000 foot with 3,000 
horse by an increase ‘ of i ,000 horse. After having spent a few 
years in the Deccan he came® in the 15th year to the Court in 
attendance on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Governor of the Deccan. 
In the same year he was deputed® with Sultan Data Shikoh to the 
Qandahar campaign. On his return in the x8th year he was granted 
a robe of honour, and was permitted to go to his country^. In the 
19th year he® went with Prince Murad Bakhsh on the campaign to 
Balkjh and Badakhshan. When the said Prince on account of inexperh 
ence left that country, the Rao returned to Peshawar either on account 
of the unsuitability of the climate or from love for his native country. 
The Emperor ordered the Actock officers not to allow him to cross^ 
(the Indus). In the 20th year when Sultan Aurangzlb was appointed 
to that province, he accompanied him, and distinguished himself in 
the fights with the Ozbegs and Alamanan. When the Prince by 


I BMshahnama, I, pt. li, pp. 33-47* 
3 Op. df., p, 135. 

5 BMshdhfiama, II, p. 284, 

7 Op. cit,, pp. 387, 388. 

9 Of, cit., p, 633. 


2 Op^ cit., p. 63, 

4 Op. cit., p. 177. 

6 Op. cit., p. 293. 

8 Op. cit,, p. 484. 
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his father’s orders made over the province to Nadhar Muhammad; 
and returned to Kabul, the Rao was summoned to the Court from 
Kabul, and he arrived there in the 21st year; he paid his respects 
and was allowed to go to his home. In the 22nd year he v/as 
summoned to the Court, and granted the rank of 3,500 foot with 
3,300 horse, and sent^ with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb on the 
campaign to Qandahar, which had passed into the hands of the 
Iranians. He was sent with Rustam Khan and QulTj Mian to Bust, 
and fought bravely^ in the battle with the Iranians. In the 25th 
year with the said Prince®, and in the 26th year witM Prince Dara 
Shikoh he was again sent on the same expedition. In the 29th year 
he was appointed to the Deccan, which province had been assigned 
to Prince Aurangzlb, and in the taking of the forts of Bidar and 
KalyanI had frequent encounters with the Deccanis, and performed 
valuable services through bravely sticking firmly to his allotted 
positions. In the 31st year when there was a change of affairs, and 
Sultan Dara Shikoh in spfte of the counter orders of Shah Jahan, 
appointed strict Sazawals for sending back® to the Court the officers 
who had been deputed to the Deccan and thus in spite of the fact 
that Sultan Aurangzlb was busy with the siege of Bljapur and was 
within a day or two of taking it, the Rao left without the Prince’s 
leave, and returned to the Court. In the battle near Agra in 1068 
A.H. (1658 A.D.) between the two Princes he was® in Dara Shikoh’s 
vanguard. He performed great deeds of valour, and courageously 
attacked the centre of Sultan Aurangzib’s army, where he was slain 
by the brave warriors of that force’’. 

r ‘Afnul SMih, III, p. 7 *' ^ P' ^ 9 ' 

3 Op. cit., p. 139. 4 ‘AUmgirnSma, p. 29. 

5 Op. cit., p. 95 - 

.6 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, I, p. 403. His name 
there is given as Chhatr.i Sal. See also Tod, Rajasthan (1914 edn ), II, pp. 388, 
389. 

7 Op. cit., p. 157. 
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SAZAWAR KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 438-441). 

He was the son of Lashkat Khan Abul Hasan whose account^ 
has been included in this work. In the isc year of Emperor Shah 
Jahan's reign he was given the rank^ of i,ooo with 500 horse, and 
when his father was appointed Governor of Kabul, he was attached 
to him, and w'ent with the advance force. After the suppression of 
Nadhar Mirhammad ^an, the ruler of Ball^, in that province, he 
was rewarded with an increase of 500 with 100 horse, and in the 3rd 
year his rank was advanced to 2,000 with 700 horse. Afterwards^ 
he appeared at the Court in the Deccan, and in the ^th year was 
appointed to assist ‘Azam Khan, who had requested for his appoint¬ 
ment. His rank was increased to 2,500 w'ich 1,000 horse. In the 
5th year he went off to his father who had been appointed Governor 
of Delhi. In the 6th year he had an increase of 1,000 horse, and 
was granted a flag and drums, and appointed Fatijdar^ of the Lakin 
Jangal in succession to Jan Nii^ar Khan. In the 8th year he was 
removed^ from there, and in the 9th year when the Emperor went 
to the Deccan, he was appointed* with Khan Dauran to devastate 
Add Khan*s territories. He rendered good service in the siege and 
capture of the fort of Ausa*^, and as a reward received in the loth 
year an increase of 500 horse. In the 13th year^ he was promoted 
to the rank of 3,000 with 2,500 horse. In the 15th year he came 
to the Court from the Deccan® in attendance on Sultan Auran^zib 
Bahadur, and went with Sultan Data Shikoh when he left for Qanda- 

1 Maathir'Hl-Umard, Text, III, pp 163-168, Beveridge & Prashad':> 
translation, I, pp. 831-834. 

2 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. i, p. 121. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 476. 

4 Bdclshdhndma, I, pt. ii, p. 64. 

5 Id.y p. 136. 

6 Odgir in B'dclshdhndma, I, pt. ii, pp. 217, 218. 

7 Bddshdhndma, II, p. 205. 



8 Id.y p. 204. 
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the intention of fighting with the ruler of Iran, In the 
17th year, he was appointed^ Governor of Junair on the death of 
Sipahdar ^an. Probably he was also Vaujddr of Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar, which office was taken from him in the 22nd year. 
As he was ill for a long time, he was deprived of his rank. In the 
25th year after recovering liis health he came to the Court, and was 
appointed to the rank of 3,000 with 1,200 horse, and made Faujdar 
of Tirhiit, and received many of its estates in fief in succession to 
*Abdur Rasul son of ‘Abdullah Khiin Bahadur. After reaching there 
he died in 1065 A.H. (1655 Shafejat Ullah, at 

the end of Shah Jahiin's reign had the rank of 500 with 150 horse. 
In the 28th year he was appointed Commandant of the fort of Trim- 
bak in the Deccan, and in the 31st year was promoted as Superinten¬ 
dent of the Bangash. In the ist year of Aurangzib's reign he was 
exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,000 with 250 horse, and granted 
the title of his father^. In the i6th year when Shuja*at ^an Ra‘dan- 
daz f^an went to chastise the Afghans of the Khaibar, he was sent as 
second-in-command of the artillery. In the 17th year he accompa¬ 
nied'^ Sultan Muhammad Akbar, who had been appointed to 
proceed to Kabul by the route of Kohat. In the 21st year he was 
appointed Faujdar of Qanauj'*. Later he was, for a while, under 
censure, but in the 28th year he was pardoned, and appointed® 2nd 
Mir Tuzuk. He died in the 29th year^. His son Rahmat Ullah 
received a mourning robe. 


1 ld„ p. 378, 

2 ^Alamgtrnama, p. 127. His father’s death iti Bihar is also recorded on 
the same page, 

^ 3 MaS^ird-^Alamgtrj, p. 136. 

^ Id., p. 163. 

5 Id., p. 255. 

6 Id., p. 267. The name of his son is not mentioned there, 
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SHAD! KHAN OZBEG 
(Vol. II, pp. 661, 662). 

He was a Mansabdar during the .reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, 
and was posted to the fort of Qandahar. In the 22nd year corres¬ 
ponding to 1058 A.H. (1648 A.D.) when the King of Iran came to 
take the fort, and encamped in the garden of Ganj ‘All Khan, Shadi 
Khan had charge of the Wais Qaran Gate on behalf of Khwwas Khan 
the Commandant of the fort. After the siege had lasted a long time, 
he turned unfaithful to his salt, and following the path of disgrace 
allied himself with the enemy. He also led away Qibchiiq fGian—whose 
account has been written separately —from the straight path. With 
some other Mansabdars he went to the Commandant of the fort and 
represented that as the roads were blocked by snow there was no hope 
of reinforcements reaching them, and that from the energy with which 
the Iranian army was conducting the siege it was evident that the fort 
would soon be captured. After that they would have neither any 
chance of safety for themselves, nor could they hope to rescue their 
children and families. The Commandant, who had lost courage, 
instead of using his sword contented himself with admonishing them. 


Verse 


Whenever it is essential for you to prescribe an operation! 

If you apply an ointment (instead], it is of no avail. 

Then he retired to his house. After a few days he sent a mes¬ 
sage to the Commandant chat a person by the name of Muhammad 


I The account appears to be based on *Amal Siilih, III, pp. 73-77. The 
date of surrender of the fort of Qandahar is given there as 8th Safr—see also 
Khali Khan, I, pp. 688, 689 where the date is 9th Safr 1059 A.H. The year 
1056 A.H. as given in the Text of Maathir above, is a mistake for 1059 A.H. 
as Shadi I£han was appointed to Qandahar only in 1058 A.H. See also Banarsi 
Prasad Saksena’s History of Shah jahan, pp. 224, 225 where the date of 
surrender of the fort is given as February ii, 1649. See also Cambridge 
History of India, fV, p. 204. For Qibchaq Khan see Maathir-td-Umara, Text, 
111, pp. 82-85, translation, antca, pp. 524-526 
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Beg with Sharaf-ud-Dln—who was the Superintendent o£ buildings 
and stores of the fort of Bust—had come on behalf of the ruler of Iran 
with some messages, and had brought four letters. The Commandant 
sent Mirak Hasan Bakhshl to send back the messenger. When Mirak 
Hasan reached the Gate, he found that Shadi Khan had seated Muha¬ 
mmad Beg inside the Gate, and that Qibchaq Khan and a number of 
Mansabdars were also sitting there. Accordingly he returned and 
informed the Commandant. He sent his writer (Lashkar navis) to 
cake charge of Muhaminad Beg, and to send Qibchaq ICian and Shadi 
Khan to him. When they arrived, he asked them why they admitted 
an enemy (inside the fort) without his permission. They replied that 
he brought some letters, and it did not seem right to send him back 
without seeing them. The Commandant went himself to the Cjate, 
and read the letters. When he learnt that the fort of Bust had been 
taken, he agreed to five days (i.e, surrender on the fifth day). On 
the 5CI1 day 28th Safr 1056 A.H. (5ch April, 1646 A.D.) Shadi 
Khan made over the Wats Qaran Gate to ‘Ali Qull Khan, the leader 
of the King of Iran's forces, and himself went with Qibchaq Khan to 
the King of Iran. 

SHAHAM KHAN JALAIR^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 6 o3-'6o5). 

Fie was one of the old officers of kmperor Akbar. His father 
Baba Beg Jalair had rendered good services for the dynasty. Emperor 
Humayun appointed him the Governor of Jaunpur. As the climate 
of Bengal suited chat Prince, the gates of pleasure and enjoyment were 
opened. Jalal Kh-^^^ ‘''Eo known as Salim Shah in accordance with his 
father Sher Shah's instructions arrived at Jaunpur, and besieged it. 
Baba Beg defended the place with bravery^ and skill. Afterwards in 

1 Bloclimann in his translation of A'in, I (2ntl ctin.), pp. 450, 451 publLsh- 
tc\ a more detailed biography of Shahain fjban Jalair. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, I, pp. 153,154, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 336. 
Jalal ^an however succeeded in taking possession of Jaunpur, see S. K. Banerji's 
Humaynn Badshah, I, p. 220. 
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the affair of the Chausa ferry in 946 A.H. (1539 A,D.) when Sher 
Shah actacked Humaytin’s camp unawares and defeated him, and 
Humayun fled in confusion to Agra, he appointed Baba Beg to escort 
Hajl Bcgam and ocher ladies of the harem. The royal soul was 
killed^ at the door of the royal enclosure by the Afghans. Shaham 
l^an by his good and devoted service under Emperor Akbar attained 
the rank of Amtr, When he was deputed with ^an f^anan Munhm 
fGian for the conquest of Bengal, it so happened that the Khan 
IGianan died there, and the ofiicers for protecting the country selected 
him as their leader^. After this, in the 32nd year, his fief in Garh 
was fixed in accordance with a rank of 3,000, Later he was favoured 
by the Emperor by appointment as Governor of Delhi. When after 
a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, in the 43rd year, Delhi became 
the scat of royalty, it was reported that Shaham Khan had made over 
the administration of the place to some greedy persons, and was him¬ 
self spending the time in idleness. He was censured and placed in the 
background*’ (i.e. removed from office). In the Asir campaign in the 
Deccan, in accordance with the royal orders, he collected equipments, 
and arrived quickly. As a result he was again exalted with favours'*. 
During the siege he died of dysentery in the 45th year in the month 
of Dhfil Hijjah 1009 A.H. (May, 1601 A.D,®). 


%L 


1 Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 159, Beveridge's translation, I, p. 343, See also 
Banerji op. cit„ p. 232. 

2 Akbarn^ma, Text, III, p. 160, Beveridge's translation, III, pp. 226-228. 

3 Op, cit.y Text, p. 749, translation, p. 1118. 

4 Op. cit„ Text, p. 772, translation, p. 11 54 - 

5 Of. cit., Text, p. translation, p. 1156. In regard to his death see 
Beveridge s note 2 on p. 1156 and Index, p. 56 from wliich it would be seen 
that he died in August, 1600. 
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Shahamat Khan Saiylcl Qasim Barali \Maa, 

SHAHAMAT KHAN SAIYID QASIM BARAH 
(Vol. 11, pp. 681-683). 

Originally he was in the service of Dara Shikoh, and with his 
headquarters in the fort o£ Allahabad he looked after the administra¬ 
tion of that province on his behalf. When Data Shikoh after being 
defeated went to the Panjab, Aurangzib sent Khan Dauran Saiyid 
Mahmud to take the fort (of Allahabad) either by negotiation or by 
force. Meanwhile Muhammad Shuja‘ in accordance with the agree¬ 
ment with Aurangzib had taken possession of the province of Blhar> 
and while Aurangzib was in the Panjab pursuing Data Shikoh, 
Muhammad Shuja* advanced on finding the capital deserted, and the 
Governors of the forts of Rohtas and Chunar-—who held these forts 
on behalf of Dara Shikoh—made these over to Muhammad Shuja* in 
accordance with instructions in letters from Dara Shikoh written after 
his flight. Saiyd Qasim also informed Muhammad Shuja* about this 
arrangement^, and when the latter came to Allahabad, went and 
waited upon him. He was^ with him in battle, but after his defeat 
returned before him to Allahabad, which Muhammad Shuja* had left 
under his charge, After Muhammad Shuja* arrived there he sagaci¬ 
ously refused to surrender the strong fort to him. When news was 
received of the approach of Prince Muhammad Sultan and Mu*azzam 
Khan—who had been appointed to pursue Shuja*—he sought an 
alliance with Khan Dauran, and made the surrender of the fort a means 
of attaining his intercession^. In accordance with the royal orders he 
reached the Court in tlie 1 st year, and paid his respects. He was 
honoured by the grant of a robe of honour, the rank of 3,000 with 
1,000 horse, and the title of Shahamat Khan'*. In the and year he 


1 The aVjove account of the surrenders of the forts of Rohtas and Chunar 
to Shuja* by Ram Singh and ‘Abdul jaliL the Commandants of the forts on 
behalf of Dara Shikoh, and the oflFer by Saiyid QLsini I^han to surrender the 

^fort of Allahabad to nim is taken from ^Alarngirnamay p. 225. 

2 Op, cii.y p. 257. 

3 Op, cit„ pp. 285, 286. 


4. Of. at., pp. 303, 304. 



was appointed Thanadar of Gh aznin^ in succession to Shamsher Khan 
larln. In the ^th year he was removed from there, and nominated 
as an auxiliary of the province of Kabul, In the 6ch year he was 
exalted by being appointed^ to the charge of the fort of Kabul, He 
was for a long time in that country* Sometimes he was in charge and 
at other times he was only included amongst officers appointed to that 
j province. He died in the year. Nusrat Yar Khan, his brother*s 

son attained a high rank in the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
but did not accomplish anything. 

SHAHBAZ KHAN alias SHERO ROHILA 
(Vol. II, pp. 650, 651). 

In the 1st year of Emperor Shah Jahan's reign he received the 
title^ of Shahbaz Khan, and was deputed® with Mahabat Khan when 
, he was sent to chastise Na^r Muhammad the ruler of Balkh, 

who was creating a disturbance round about Kabul. Afterwards he 
was sent with ‘Abdullah Khan to chastise Jujhar Singh Bundila who 
had rebelled for the first time. In the 3rd year he was appointed to 
Basim along with Rao Ratan Harii, and granted® a flag. Afterwards 
he went^ to the fort of Qandahar in the Deccan with Nasiri Khan, 
and rendered good service in its capture. Then he went® with A*zam 
^an to Bhalki and Chatkoha in Bldar, and in the ^th year corres¬ 
ponding to 1040 A.H. (1630 A.D.) he was killed with his son in 
royal service in a battle which ensued during a foraging expedition 
when Bahadur Khan Rohila and Yusuf Muhammad Khan of Tash- 

1 Alamgnnamay p. 341. 

2 Of. cit.t p. 80. 

3 His appointment as the Gjmmandanc of the Kabul fort in the 24th year 
is recorded in Madthir-i-'Alamgin, p. 196, and the appointment of his successor 
in the same year on p. 207. 

4 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 204. 

5 Of. cit., p. 213. 6 Op. cit., p. 298. 

7 Op. cit., p. 374. ft cit., p, 379. 
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kand were taken prisoners by the Deccanis*. 
rank® of 3,000 with 2,000 horse. 


\Maa^ir- 
He had attained the 


SHAHBAZ mAN KAMBO® 

(Vol. II, pp. 590-601). 

He* was sixth in descent from Haji Jamal, who was a disciple 
of Makhdum Baha’-ud-Din Zakria of Multan. It is stated that a 
darwcsh asked the Makhdum to give him, for the love of Gpd, an 
ashrafi in the name of each of the prophets. The Ma^dum was 
perplexed and the HajI said to him, “Make over the man to me. 
He cook him to his home and said, “Mention the name of each pro¬ 
phet, and receive an ashrafi”, The darwesh named ten or twenty, and 
received an ashrafi for each, and then humbly confessed that he could 
not name any more. W^hen this was reported to the Mal^dum, he 
blessed HajT Jamal by saying that no one of his descendants would 
ever have a deficient intellect. Accordingly most men of the Kambu 
family are famed throughout India for the sharpness of their intellect. 
Shahbaz Mian at first passed his days like his ancestors in asceticism 
and as a darwesh. Later, he discharged so well the duties of the Kot- 
wal, that his work met with the approval of the Emperor Akbar, and he 
was promoted from the rank of 100 to that of an Amir, and appointed 
Mir-Tuzuk. In the i6th ye.ar when Lashkar l^an, the Chief Ba^- 
shi, was censured, his office was assigned to Shahbaz ^an, and after 
sometime he was appointed” the Chief Bakhshi. In the 21st year he 
was deputed to punish the turbulent Rathors, especially Kala son of 
Ram RaT grandson of Rai M.aldco, and to reduce thd fort of Siwana 


edition of Elliotts 


1 BadshUhnama, /, pp. 3^^’ 3^^* 

2 B^dshahnamOy I, pt. ii, p. 298* 

3 For Kambu see Yazdani *Amal Salih-, E pp* 3> 4® 

* Glossary^ L p. 304. 

4 Blochmann’s translation of A*in, I (2nd edition), pp. 43 ^'•44^’' 
is called Haji Ismii-ih and the story is differently told there. 

5 Akbarnavia. Text, 11, p. 364, Beveridge’s translation. U, pp. 52^, 53° 
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the Jodhpur territory, A number oi the recalcitrants of the 
neighbourhood had collected in the fort of Deokiir, and he first 
addressed himself to reducing it. He was soon victorious, arid a 
large number of the rebels were killed. After that he took the tort 
of Dutara, and then applied himself to the taking ot Siwanah which 
was one of the famous fortresses in the country. The garrison capitula¬ 
ted and surrendered the^ fort. Shahbaz Kljan returned to the Court, 
and was graciously received. 

In the same year, which corresponded to 984 A.H. (1576 A.D.), 
Shalibaz Khan was deputed against Raja GajpatT who was one of the 
leading ZamTndars of Bihar. Gajpaci had always collaborated with 
the imperial troops and rendered good service in subduing Bengal, but 
he developed some improper Ideas in his head, and returned to his 
domain. At the time of confusion, which followed in Bengal after 
the death of Munhm |^an, Gajpad adopted evil ways, became a 
robber, and began to plunder and devastate the country. Farhat 
Khan, the fiebholder of Arrah, and his sons Farhang Khan and Qara 
Taq Khan fell in battle against him. When Shahbaz Khan came, the 
pillars of Gajpad’s power shook and he thought it best to fly from the 
area. Shabby Khan did not give up the pursuit and followed 
him wherever he went and finally besieged him in Jagdespur which 
was his strongest fort. When the fort was reduced after a time, his 
family were made prisoners and he became a vagabond. Shahbaz 
Khan also took the fort of Shergarh which Sri Ram, the son of GajpatT, 
was holding. At this time the fort of Rohtas—which is impossi* 
hie to reduce by ordinary means—was in the hands of Junaid 
Kararanl. He made it over to Saiyid Muhammad, a trusted servant. 
When Junaid Kararanl died, Muzaffar Khan set off to take the 
fort. Saiyid MuJaammad turned to Shahbaz Khan and implored 
for protection. This was granted, and he delivered the fort^. 

1 Akbdrnama, Text, HI, pp. 167, 168, Beveridge^s translation, Ilf, pp. 
238, 278. I have Beveridge followed for the names of the forts. 

2 Ahbitrnamd, Text, III, pp. 185-189, Beveridge’s translation, IH, pp. 
260-268. 
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After these distinguished services Shahbaz Khan returned to 
the Court, and received boundless favours^ Later, he was appointed 
to chastise the proud Rana Partap, and in the 23rd year, 986 A.H., 
1578-79 A.D., he besieged the fort of Kombalmir, which had seldom 
before been taken. The Rana was frightened, and in the dead of 
the night fled disguised in the dress of a sanyM and went and hid 

himself in the hills. The fort was captured, and the next day the 

forts of the G 5 gandah and Udaipur were taken possession of. He 
left no part of the territory undevastated, and having annexed it 
established fifty thanas in the hill country (Kohistan), and thirty- 
five outside it from Udaipur to Purmandal. He made Duda, the 
son of Rai Surjan Hara, who had always been turbulent, submissive, 
and took him with himself to the Court, and received royal favours. 
He was again deputed to the Ajmer Province in the neighbourhood 
of the area for punishing the obstreperous. Accordingly Rana 

Partap—whose family and belongings had been plundered—found 
his territory clear of evil doers and occupied by an army. Other 

recalcitrants became so alarmed that they considered every morning 
and every evening their last. 

When the disturbance of the disloyal officers occurred in Bihar 
and Bengal, Shahbaz was sent there. But in his presumption 

he could not get on with Khan A‘zam Koka, who had also been 
deputed to chastise the rebels. He acted independently in uprooting 
the seditious mongers of Bihar. He administered suitable punishment 
to ‘Arab Bahadur, and moved off to chastise the rebels of JagSspur. 
When it became known that Ma*sum Khan FarrankhudI had gone 
astray, and that ‘Arab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan had joined him, 
Shahbaz Khan hastened to Audh (Oudh). Near Sultanpur Bilharl, 
25 kos from Audh (Faizabad) an engagement took place, Ma‘sum 
Khan attacked the Centre, and Shahbaz ^an losing control fled; 
nor^ did he turn rein till he reached Jaunpur, some 30 kos distant. 
Accidentally a report of the death of Ma‘sum Khan, dispersed 
his troops, and at this time the left wing of the imperialists rushed 
into action. After a short fighting Ma'suni Khan was wounded and 
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fled to Audh. When Shahbaz Khan heard the good news of the 
victory, he quickly renewed the battle 7 kos from Audh. After a 
hard fight the enemies were defeated and had to disperse in various 
directions as they could not establish themselves in Audh. 

When the disturbance of these sedition-mongers was quelled, 
Shahbaz marched to the Capital city of Agra, and in the absence 

of the Emperor^—who had gone to Kabul to put down Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim—he in accordance with instructions carried on the admi¬ 
nistration of that great city in the Emperor’s absence. In the 26th 
year on the return of the Emperor he offered his obeisance^. As 
"World’s wine casts away men at a time when they have performed out¬ 
standing deeds, he fell into presumptuous ways during this time when 
there was the hunt at Nagarchin, the Bakhshts at the tixne of assigning 
the watches placed him below Mirza Khan son of Bairam Khan. As 
wine had encouraged him, he left his place and uttered unseemly 
expressions. Emperor Akbar with a view to teach him wisdom made 
him over to Rai Sal Darbari^. When in the 28th year, Khan A‘zam 
who had become sick of die Bengal climate, requested for appointment 
in some ocher area, Shahbaz i^an was sent® to administer that area 
with a large contingent of officers. On reaching the place he went on 
an expedition to Ghoraghat to fight with Ma‘sum Khan Kabuli, and 
after a hard struggle defeated him. The elephant Parshad and other 
spoils fell into his hands, and Shahbaz pursued Ma‘sum Khan 

to the country of Bhati where he had taken refuge. 

Bhati is a low lying country to the south of Tanda, and is nearly 
400 kos long (broad) and almost 300 kos broad (long from North to 
South). As Bengal is a higher level tract than this area, the latter 
is known as Bhati. When this tract was devastated by the imperia¬ 
list troops, and Baktrapur, the residence of the ruler of Bhati was 
sacked, and S 5 natgaon taken possession of, and the shores of Brahma¬ 
putra—-which is a great river which comes from China (Tibet)—were 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p, 372, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 546. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 375, Beveridge's translation. III, pp. 550, 55 i- 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 401, 402, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 594. 
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concjuctcd, Isa, the Zamlndar of the place, failed to defeat the impe¬ 
rialist armies, and so was obliged to have tecourse to blandishments 
and propose peace. It was agreed that a royal Superintendent should 
be placed in charge of Sdnatgaon, and that Ma‘sura Khan should be 
sent off CO Mecca, provided the imperial army was withdrawn. While 
Shahbaz Khan after crossing the rivers was waiting for the execution 
of the engagements, Isa temporised, and finally turning the page pre¬ 
pared for battle. The officers were disgusted with Shahbaz Khan s 
overbearing and proud behaviour, and instead of co-operating with 
him everyone deserted him. He was forced to retreat to Tanda, and all 
the acquisitions (of territory) were lost. Some persons lost their lives, 
and a number were taken as prisoners. The enemy being emboldened 
recovered possession of several places. Shahbaz Klian, on account of 
the treachery and dissension in his command prepared to return to the 
Presence. On receiving the news the Emperor appointed Sazawats 
and ordered him to return. The fief-holders of Bihar were deputed 
to accompany him. Shahbaz I^an obeying the orders turned back, 
and through his great exertions recovered the lost plaecs. He rcpco^d- 
ly defeated the culprit Ma'sum, who thereupon became a vagabondK 
In the 30ch year, selfishness and arrogance resulted m a dissension 
between Shahbaz Khan and Sadiq fOian. Sadiq Mian in accordance 
with the orders of the Emperor took up the management of Bengal, 
and Shahbaz Khan retired from the territory before the work had been 
finished. After sometime he went with the Sazawats^ of His 
Majesty from Bihar to Bengal and addrcsscti himself to the settlement 
of the country. He overthrew many of the rebels, and sending a force 
to Bhati reduced the Zamindar to obedience. He also appointed a 
force to Kokrah—which was a populous country between Orissa and 
the Deccan-and collected much booty; Madhu Singh the land-holder 
of the place paid a tribute. When in the 32nd year tranquillity had 
been established in that territory, and Sa‘Id Mian reached there from 


Akbarndma, Text. HI. p. 460- Beveridge's translation, III, p. 695. 
Akbarnama. Text. Ill, p. 448. Beveridge’s transktioa, III, pp. 672, 673. 
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Bihar, Shahbaz ^an proceeded to Court, and in the 34th year was 
appointed Kotwdl of the imperial camp\ Later he was deputed to 
chastise the Afghans of Sawad (Sawat). As he returned from there 
without permission, he was put into prison^. He was released after 
two years, and was made guardian of Mirza Shahrukh who had been 
appointed to Malwa. Then he and Mirza were appointed to the 
Deccan campaign under the leadership of Prince Murad. During the 
siege of Ahmadnagar, when the inhabitants of Shahr-i-Nau —which 
was known as Burhanabad —were relying upon a promise of protection 
which they had received from the Prince, Shahbaz Khan out of bigotry 
made a pretence of visiting the cjuarter known as Langar-Duazdah 
Imam (the House of the 12 Imams), and which was mostly inhabited 
by ShPas. He gave a hint to his soldiers to plunder the area^. The 
Deccanls therefore lost faith in the assurances of the Moghuls, and 
most of them went oft into exile. The Prince was displeased. As 
Shahbaz i^an had long been on bad terms with Sadiq Khan, the 
guardian of the Prince, he without leave went off to Mfdwa. Emperor 
Akbar deprived him of his fief there, and transferred it to Mirza 
Shahrukh^. He was sent to Ajmer® in the 43rd year, and in the 
expedition against the Rana was appointed to the advanced forces of 
Prince Sultan Salim who had marched with this purpose from Allaha¬ 
bad. As he was addicted so taking quicksilver, and was more than 
seventy years of age, he developed pains in his arms and waist. He 
recovered a little, but at Ajni^r was again attacked by the same 
malady and suffered from high fever. As a result of treatment by 
the physicians he recovered his health, but in the qqch year of the 
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1 Akbaryiama, Text, III, p. 537, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 817. 

2 Akbiirndma, Text, 11 !, p. 584, Beveridge's translation, IIL p. 885. He 
was released in the 38th year. Text, p, 641, translation, p. 985, and according 
to the Badayuni had to pay a fine of 7 lakhs of rupees. 

3 See, however, Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 699, Beveridge^s translation, 
III, p. 1046. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 717, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 1069. 

5 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 749, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 1120. 
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reign of Emperor Akbar, corresponding to 1008 A.H. (1599 A.D), 
he suddenly dicd‘. The Prince took possession of his belongings, 
and without finishing the campaign returned to Allahabad, and 


unfurled the flag of independence. 

It is stated that Shahbaz ^an had directed in his will that he 
should be buried in the enclosure of the tomb of ^waja Mu'm-ud- 
Dln, May Lord have mercy on him! The custodians objected, and 
he had to be buried outside. In the night the Khwaja appeared to 
them in a dream and enjoined them saying that Shahbaz ttan was 
one of the favoured ones, and that they should bury him inside in 
the northern part of the dome. Next day, at their insistence, the 
body was removed and placed in the appointed spot. His piety and 
asceticism were well-known. He observed all the canons of the SharVat 
to the letter. He did not follow the prevailing custom of the day 
of trimming his beard short and did not drink any wines, nor did 
he have the word disciple {Mtmd) engraved on his ring. He never 
missed the night or morning prayers or the afternoon ones, nor did 
he ever fail in his ablutions and he was always telling the rosary 
which he had in his hand. He did not talk of worldly affairs 
between the afternoon and evening prayers. One day towards the 
end of the day Emperor Akbar was enjoying fresh air on the bank 
of the Fathpur tank. He was holding Shahbaz ^an s arms, 
and began to discourse with him. Shahbaz Khan all the time 
kept watching the sun. Hakim Abiil Fath-who was standing at a 
distance-said to Hakim ‘All, “If this man does not miss his evening 
prayers today, we will know that he is really pious . When the 
time of prayers was at hand, Shahbaz Khan represented the matter 
to the Emperor. The latter replied, “You can nvss it; surely you 
are not going to leave me alone”. Shahbaz Khan withdrew his arm. 
spread his dd^atta (shawl) on the ground, and began saying his 
prayers, and then proceeded to tell his beads. Emperor Akbar every 
now and then struck his hand on his head, and asked him to get up. 

, Akharmma, Text, III, p. 764. Beveridge’s translation. Ill, p. 1142. 
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Hakim Abul Path said, **k is not fair to interrupt this good man”, 
so he went forward and urged, the favours should not be shown 
to this person only, there are others who are hoping tor such a kind¬ 
ness {i.e. to be spoken to)”. The Emperor left Shahbaz f^an and 
went over to them. It is on account of such acts that ShaiHj Abul 
Fadl has recorded^ in his favour that in regard to every kind of 
service and as a military leader he would have had few equals, if he 
had not been imbued with excess of formality; and had he opened 
his lips with discretion he would have been adorned with the tiara of 
greatness. In energy and liberality he was unequalled; all were 
astonished and some said he had got hold of the philosopher’s stone 
[sang-i-paras). This is a stone which, whenever it touches a metal 
in th“ melted and deliquescent state, transmutes it into gold. It 
is statccT chat it is found in the province of Malwa. It was found 
before the time of Vikramajit in the reign of Raja }ai Singh Deo. 
The fort of Miiiidu was completed in twelve years with gold produced 
by such a stone. One day he had arranged a feast on the bank of 
the river Narbada, and wished to give a bountiful present to his 
Brahman. As he had to some extent withdrawn himself from wordly 
affairs, he presented him^this stone. The Brahman in his ignorance 
was greatly enraged and went and flung it into the river; he had 
thus to regret his foolish action eternally. On account of the depth 
of the water it could not be recovered, and nowadays no trace of it 
is to be found. 

It is stated that Shahbaz Khan had an excellent establishment of 
servants. Out of these there were ten of them who each received a 
lac a year. In the Brahmaputra campaign he had 9,000 troopers of 
his own. Every Friday eve he gave a thousand ashrafts as a shtrint 
naikar (present of sweetmeats) to Hadrat GhauA-ul-Sh^lin. May 
God have mercy on him! To the. men of the Kambu tribe he was so 
liberal that no one of them throughout India was left in distressed 
circumstances. After his death for fifty years ashrafts and rupees 


1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 764. 
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used to be unearthed from his buried treasures. What is strange, 
however, is that up to the 40th year o£ tmperor Akbar s reign his 
rank was not more than that of 2,000. People’s idea about his 
having found the philosopher’s stone, therefore, gained currency, 
though that does not appear credible. His sons did not attain a high 
rank. Ilham Ullah, one of the sons, became the recorder of Baglana 
in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, and spent his life there. But 
Karam Ullah*, the brother of Shahbaz Khan was possessed of excellent 
qualities. He died a natural death at Sironj in 1002 A.H (1593-94 
A.D.). 

SHAH BEG KHAN ARGHUN® 

(Vol. II, pp. 642-645). 

He was known as the Khan Daurin, and was the son of Ibrahim 
Beg Charlk®. In his younger days he was a servant of Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, and was posted as the Governor of Peshawar. After 
the Mirza’s death, and when Raja Man Singh in accordance with 
Emperor Akbar’s orders crossed the Indus to bring over his family, 
Shah Beg went away to Kabul*, but later came to the Court with the 
Mirza s children; he was appointed to a suitable post®. He distin¬ 
guished himself in chastising the Yusufzals in Swat and Bajaur®, and 
was granted ^ushab as his assignment. He did good service m the 
conquest of Tatta (Sind) under the ^an Khanan, and as a reward 
was raised to the rank of 2,500. In the 39th year when MirzJ 
Muzzafar Husain of Qandahar, the SafavT, expressed his desire to 
enter' the Emperor’s service, Shah Beg IGian was deputed from Banga- 

1 He forged the letter which led to Shah Mansur being hanged, sec 

2 The biography is freely translaccd by Bloclimann, A m 1 (znd edn.), 

408-4 

3 Blochmann has Harik. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 469. Beveridge’s tr.anslation. HI, p. 706. 

5 Akbarnama, Text, III. p. 473 ' translation, HI, pp- 7 * 3 - 7 * 4 - • 

6 Op. cit.. Text, p. 487, translation. III, p. 734 - 
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shat to govern Qandaharh He did great deeds in uprooting the 
Kakars, who for a long time had been committing robberies and terro 
rising the inhabitants; and in the 42nd year he was exalted to the 
rank of 3,500. 

In the 1st year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign Husain Khan Shamlu, 
the Governor of Herat on hearing of the death of Emperor Akbar 
came with a Khurasan army and besieged Qandahar. Shah Beg Khan 
with a stout heart and proper courage daily sent out well arranged 
forces for fighting, and at night he sat on the top of the citadel and 
held festivities. When the Iranian envoy came to the fort, there was 
great shortage of grain, but Shah Beg Khan from his own stores 
heaped up every kind of corn in the streets and markets, so that the 
enemy might not be able to have an idea of the prevailing distress. 
As the siege had been started without the sanction of the Iranian king 
Shah ‘Abbas Safavl, Husain Khan was rebuked and he had to return 
unsuccessful. In accordance with the royal commands Shah Beg Khan 
came to Kabul from Qandahar in 1016 A.H. (1607-08 A.D.), and 
waited upon Emperor Jahangir®. He was rewarded by promotion to 
the rank of 5,000, the grant of the title of f^an Dauran, and was 
appointed Governor of Kabul and Afghanistan. From Hasanabdal he 
was permitted to return to his territoryHe served there for a long 
time. When as a result of old age he lost his physical strength, and 
became incapable of riding or carrying out forced marches—which 

1 Akbarn^ma^ Text, pp. 633, 634, translation. III, pp. 972, 973. 

2 Op. cit,y Text, p. 650, translation, III, p. 999. 

3 The author seems to have confused the events to some extent. Shah 
Beg l^an was promoted to the rank of 'j^ooo in the New Year’s great feast, 
vide Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tiizuk^ I, p. 49* The report of the 
attack on Qandahar was received later, vide pp*. 70, 71 whence the account in 
Madtjhir is taken, also see p. 86 where the Shah of Persia’s intervention is men¬ 
tioned, as also of Shah Beg Khan returning to the Court with the relieving 
force, 

4 He was appointed to Tirah, Kabul, Bangash and the province of Swat 
and Bajaur, and received the title of I£han Dauran and various presents, op, cit,^ 
p. 128. 
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were essential for a Governor of Afghanistan—he was recalled to the 
Court, and appointed Governor of Tatta^ (Sind). In the 14th year 
he on the score of advanced age tendered his resignation. Emperor 
Jahangir out of regard for his valuable services assigned to him the 
fargma of IGiushab—which was his old assignment and which yielded 
Rs. 75,000—as his^ fief. 

It is stated that when he was going to Tatta, and went to take 
leave of Asaf Jah, the latter recommended to him the brethren of 
Mulla Muhammad of Tatta who was his companion. Shah Beg Khan 
had heard that the Mulla’s brethren because of his influence paid no 
heed to the Governors, so he said in reply, “If they will behave pro¬ 
perly, ail will be well, otherwise I will skin them/' Asaf Jah was 
greatly displeased, and this speech finally was the cause of ruin of 
Shah Beg Khan’s officers, and the loss of his rank and assignment. 
Shah Beg K^an was a simple soldier and a frank Turk, During the 
reign of Emperor Akbar when at the time of his departure to Qanda- 
har Shaiyi Farid Mfr Bakhshi presented him the flag and drums, 
Shah Beg lOian immediately remarked, “What is the use of these 
things? Let my rank be increased and an assignment granted so that 
I may be able to employ more soldiers for the service of the Emperor/’ 
It is well known that in an assembly of Emperor Jahangir an eccentric 
person (Dlwana) said in full Dtivan^ “Your Majesty, in your father’s 
entourage there were heroes whom Shah Beg was not worthy to couch 
(to scratch the skin of). Now these courtiers standing here are not 
worthy to touch Shah Beg.” He was a constant drinker. He used 
to say, “Let the flask be there. It does not matter if the world is 
not there/’ It is stated that he used to mix bhang, opium and 
Kuknar with wine, and drank the mixture which he named Char 


1 Akbdrnama, Text, p. 3^7. Blochmann’s translation of this passage is 
incorrect. His return to the Court and his weak constitution is recorded on p. 
61 of Vol. II, in the account of the 13th year, and his leaving for Tatha (Sind; 
wrongly given as Patna in the text as pointed by Beveridge) on p. 81 in the 
14th year. 

2 See Of. cit.f p. 97 where three sons and not two as in Maatjnr account 
are mentioned. 
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Laghza^ (Four delights), and he was, therefore, widely known as Shah 
Beg ^an Kor (Blind) Char Laghza l^or. Of his sons Mirza Shah 
Muhammad, also known as GhaznTn ^an, was an outstanding man, 
and one of the learned of the times. He rose to the rank of i,ooo. 
Another. Ya^qub B^g, was the son-in-law of Mirza }a‘far Asaf f^an; 
he had mean tastes and did not rise to distinction. 


SHAH BEG KHAN OZBEG 


(Vol. 11 , pp. 665-667). 

During the reign of Emperor Jahangir he was appointed to an 
office under the Crown and had the rank of i ,000 with 400 horse. 
In the I St year of Shah Jahan’s reign he received the title of Khan^, 
and was seconded to the force deputed to the pursuit of Jujhar Singh 
Bundela under ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur. In the 2nd year he was 
granted an increase of 500 foot with 200 horse^, and in the ^rd year 
he received'^ a flag, and by the promotion his rank was® advanced to 
2,000 foot with 1,000 horse. Later he had an increase of 200 horse, 
and in the 4th year of another 300 horse, and in the 6th year his 
rank was increased® to 2,000 foot with 2,000 horse. Later he was 
granted another promotion of i,ooo foot and 1,000 horse. In the 9th 
year he was appointed to the force sent to chastise Sahu Bhonsle, and 
to ravage the country of ‘Adil Khan in company with Khan Zaman; 
he had the command of the left wing®. After reaching Ralbagh in 
the province of Bijapilr he fought bravely, and killed and made pri- 


1 Blochmaiin has Bugbra in place of La gh za. Bptghra is a well known dish 
invented by Bughra Khan of Khwarazm, vule Steingass, p. 192. 

2 B^dshanama^ I, pt. i, p. 20r. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 280, 281. 

4 Op. cit., p. 305. 

5 Op. cit., p. 306. 

6 Op. cit., p. 472. 

7 Of. cit„ p. 543. 

8 Badshahnama^ I, pt. ii, p 160. 





soners many of the enemy. In the loth year he was promoted to the 
rank of 4,000 foot with 3,000 horse, and appointed Commandant of 
the fort of Junait^. In the i5,th year he received the gift of a 
drum, and was afterwards appointed Governor* of Berar. In the 
18th year he went to the Court, and did homage, apparently 
in the same year he was appointed Faujdar of MEwat, as the 
author of Badshahnama records that Shah BSg came* from 
Mewac to the court in obedience to orders, and was deputed to 
accompany Prince Murad Bakhsh on the Ball^ and Badakhshan 
campaign. In the 20th year he was appointed^ Commandant of 
GhdrT in place of Ihtimam Kjhan, and gave proofs of his valour and 
bravery m repeated chastisements and fights with the independent 
Ozbegs and the rebel Almanan. In the 21 st year he returned from 
Ghori and presented himself at the Court. As the Fattjdari 
of MSwat had been taken from his charge in his absence, he was 
granted a robe of honour, assigned certain estates in Berar, and allowed 
to depart to the Deccan, In the 28th year he was appointed to the 
high office of the Commandant of the Ahmadnagar fort, but in the 
29th year was removed from this charge. In the 30th year he 
accompanied Prince Muhamad Aurangzib Bahyur tor chastising 
Qutb-ul-Mulk, the ruler of Haidarabad. After this expedition was 
over, he was appointed with some officers and a force of 3,000 
cavalry to remain on the borders of the imperial territory till the end 
of the rains. After that when the times assumed another aspect, 
and the blue heavens added a new lustre to the affairs, the said Prince 
went off to the Court on the pretext of enquiring about his father’s 
health. Shah Beg Khan® was left behind as Faujdar of the outskirts 
of Aurangabad. Nothing further has come to light about his later 

career, 

^ I BadshUhnSma, I, pt. it, p. 234. 

^ Of' cit., II, p. 3 ^^* 

3 Op. cit., p. 481. 

^ 'Amal Salih II, p. 49 ^* 

3 \Alamgirn^ma, p. 44 - 
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SHAH BUDAGH KHANi 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 536-539)' 


He was one of the Miyankal Aimaqs of Sainarqand. Under 
Emperor Humayun he performed outstanding deeds and his services 
were recognized by his elevation to the rank of an Amir. When 
the world was adorned by the rule of Emperor Akbar, he in recog¬ 
nition of his valuable services rendered in various combats against 
several powerful adversaries became a royal favourite and being 
admitted into the galaxy of distinguished officials received successive 
promotions which culminated in the rank of 3,000. In the loth 
year he was^ deputed under MTr Mu'izz'ul-Miilk of Mashhad against 
Bahadur Khan Shaibanl. When the engagement took place, the 
enemy attacked the centre, and many behaved ignominously and fled. 
Shah Budagh Khan did not lose courage, and launched an attack. 
After a hard struggle lie fell from his horse and was taken prisoner. 
His son 'Abdul Matlab Khan did not keep up his fidelity, and joined 
the enemy'^. In the 12th year when Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan 
was ordered to put down the rebellious MTtzas and clear the country 
as far as Malwa from the dust of this disturbance, Shah Budagh 
Khan was sent^ with him. Later he was given the assignment of 
Sarangpur®, and for a long time he kept the lamp of justice alight 
in Mandu. He died there. Inside the fort, on the south side 
near the wall of the fort, he built an imposing and strong edifice 
and gave it the name of Nilkanth. The following verse was 
inscribed on it. 

1 See Blochmann’s translation of A’in, I (2nd edn.) p. 402, and his notes 
regarding Miyankal and Aimaqs. 

2 AkbarnSma, Text, II, p. 257, Beveridge’s translation, II. p, 384. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, II, p. 262. translation, II, p. 391; Beveridge has wrongly 

rendered Mawlib in place of Madab Kban. 

4 Op. c/t.. Text, II, p. 313, translation, II, p 462, 

5 Op. cit.. Text, II, p- 331. translation, p. 485. 
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Shall Budiigh Khan 
Verse 

One could spend one’s life here engaged with water^ and clay, 
As perchance some pious soul may rest here a moment, 

*‘Composed and inscribed by Shah Budagh,” Under it Mir 
Ma'siim Bhakkari whose nom-de-flume was Nanii, inscribed in his 
own hand the following quatrain: — 

Quatrain 

At early dawn I saw an owl perched 

Upon the pinnacle of the tomb of Shirwan^ Shah. 

Lamenting it uttered this warning: 

“Where is all the splendour? Where all the grandeur?’* 

The building in question occupies a barge space. In 1026 A,H. 
(1616 A.D.) when this territory was honoured by the visit of Emperor 
Jahangir®, the latter on several Friday nights went there with the 
ladies of his harem. In that year, by his order, delightful buildings 
were erected in Mandu, and the residences of former kings were 
repaired. The fort of Mandu lies on the top of a hill. Its circum¬ 
ference on measurement under the orders of Emj>eror Jahangir was 
found to be ten kos. In the Akhatnama^^ however, the circumference 
is as given as tw^elve kos. Probably there was some variation in the 
scale of the cubit used. In old times Mandu w'as one of the great 
cities of the kingdom of Malwa, and several of the rulers had it as 
their capital. To this day there are remains of the Gborl and Khaljl 
princes. There is a minaret of eight storeys which is built of stone; 


1 Masrilf-i-dh-u-^gil : probably a reference to carrying on building opera¬ 
tions. 

2 Shirwan was the name of the country to the south of the Caspian Sea, 
the ^Medina of the ancient. It now forms a part of the Asiatic U.S.S.R. The 
famous poet f^haqani was a native of Shirwan. 

3 Tfizuk-i-Jabdrigm (Newal Kishore ed. 1900), pp. 180. 181, Rogers & 
Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 3^3-3^^- 

4 A^in-iAkbari, Text. I, p. 456, Jarret's minslation, IL pp. 196, 197. 





it is very elegant and symmetrical. And there is a cupola of stone 
and mortar which is very lofty and is the tomb of Sultan Hushang 
Ghori^ Water trickles from its roof in hot weather. Simple people 
have long wondered at this phenomenon, and regard it as one of the 
miracles of the Sultan. Investigators, however, have found out the true 
nature of things. Evidently the moisture in the atmosphere in the 
tomb on contact with the stone is congealed into water, and the stone 
appears to sweat. There is another enclosure where the Khalji princes 
are buried. When Emperor jahanglr learnt that Sultan NasIr-ud-D'in^ 
son of Sultan ^dyath-ud-Din had for the greed of inheriting the 

kingdom poisoned his revered father, he ordered that his bones should 
be taken out (of the tomb) and thrown into the Narbada. Except for 
some fragments of bones and some earthy scum nothing else was found. 

SHAHDAD KHAN KHWESHGI 
(Vol, II, pp. 711715). 

His name was ‘Abdur Rahim and he was the brother-in-law of 
Shams ^an, who while Fanjdar of the Bahat^ Duab (Jullundhcr) had 
several fights with the Sikhs, who at the time plundered at their ease 
every leading and influential person who opposed them. He was 
uniformly victorious, and at last suppressed them from one part of the 
country to the ocher [sir dar sir —hand over hand). Shahdad Kh an 
was a man without means and position; he was also not of any dis¬ 
tinguished lineage. In the reign of Emperor Bahadur Shah he was 
appointed to the rank of 500, granted the title of Shahdad Khan, and 
was deputed to serve under Qut-ud-Din ^an, the uncle of Shams 
Khan who was carrying out operations in the Fafijdirl of Jammu. 
When that Khan^ was killed by the oppressed Guru (Banda Bahadur) 

1 For his account see Tahaqat-i-Akbart, Text, III, pp. 289-307, Dc & 
Prashad’s translation, III, pt. ii, pp. 468-491* 

2 Tabaqat-i-Akbart, Text, III, pp. 358-375; translation, Ilb pt. ii, pp. 
553-574. For Mandu see also G. Yazdani's very detailed Monograph.; 

3 Text Tatta, but it is the Bahat Duab or juilundhur Duab in the Panjab. 

4 MaatJ^ir-fil'Umara, Text, III, p., 130. 
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Shahdad Khan exerted himself zealously in the cause of the imperialists 
till the arrival of another Governor, and made himself a man of 
means. When ‘Abdus Samad Dilcr Jang was appointed Governor 
of the Lahore province, he had a small force and was apprehensive of 
‘Isa Khan Miinj*—who was behaving insolently on the roads. Shah¬ 
dad Khan fortunately, through divine inspiration, advanced from 
Qasur with a force and by his timely arrival and acting in concord 
rendered valuable service. Later as Faptjdar of LakhT Jangal he be¬ 
came famous and well known. 

As Diter Jang was dissatisfied with ‘Isa I^an Munj-—who acted 
in the territory between the rivers Sutlej and Beas, as if he were the 
sole authority, and was ruling over this territory with great tyranny—> 
he, after disposing off the affair of the Guru, appointed Shahdad Khan 
to the Faujdan of the Duab and sent him to punish that unjust usurp¬ 
er. Shahdad ^an actively engaged himself in enlisting troops, and 
when a force of recruits® was collected, he, because of the lack of 
funds and limited supplies, w^as apprehensive lest this body might not 
start quarreling among themselves, and so hastening forward started a 
fight near Tihara (on the southern bank of the Sutlej River). When 
the landlord came to the field of battle—there ensued the shooting of 
bullets and smiting with scirnetars on an extensive scale. The freshly 
hired recruits of Shahdad Khan fled, and ‘Isa Khan pursued them 
hard. The two leaders coming face to face attacked each other, and 
although Shahdud Khan caught hold of .‘Isa Khan's sword, his 
fingers were severed, and meanwhile the arrows of the Afghan body¬ 
guard of Shahdad Khan—who were round his elephant, made an end 
of the selTrespccting ‘Isa They cut off his head and his camp 

was plundered. As Shahdad Khan, owing to his wounds and having 
to attend to his wounded followers, could not move rapidly, he was 
only able to reach the Koc, as the residence of the tribe was generally 


1 Momand in f^hafi K-han, 11, p. 767. 

2 Siyah*i fMez in text should sifhat jalez see Irvine Army of Indian 
Moghuls, meaning “soldiers of the melon bed" or raw recruits. 
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known. Meanwhile the free hooters of the neighbourhood-—who 
also belonged to the same tribe—had plundered his belongings and 
carried away all the cash. Ihe goods fell into Shahdad Khan s hands. 
He sent a part to Lahore, and despatched the rest to his home. 
DilEr Jang became angry, and sent for the lists, and by his investi¬ 
gations forced them to produce all the goods of the deceased. Shahdad 
Khan, on the pretext that the property might be plundered en route, 
followed It. He appointed caretakers and took up his quarters in 
Data Shikoh’s buildings (at Lahore). From hunger and lack of 
supplies by the .shop-keepers whosoever was reached by his hand went 
to his destruction. Though Diler Jang used threats and put on aa 
angry countenance, Shahdad Mian did not give way in the least. 
At last he sent for troops from his assignment, and a body of men 
from his home, beat his drums and went off to Qasur. At first 
Diler Jang thought of punishing him, but later realizing that this 
would result in harm, he restrained himself, and swallowing his 
annoyance took refuge in patience. 

It so happened that Mit Jumla, who had incurred the displeasure 
of the Emperor Farrul^ Siyar, was banished to Lahore. After some 
time he was recalled to the Court. As he was fully apprised of the 
courage and bravery of Shahdad ^an, he sent for him, and made 
him accompany him to the Capital. At the time of presentation 
to the Emperor, he spoke in praise of Shahdad j^an more than was 
proper, but even this did not result in the latter gaining favour with 
the Emperor; he did not receive recognition or honour, and luck 
did not seem to favour him. Later, Qutb-ul Mulk interceded for 
him, and he received an important rank, and was deputed to escort 
the treasure from Bengal. At this time, Husain I^an l^wcshgT was 
killed. But even after he had brought the treasure, the ray of favour 
did not shine upon him, and he fell into want and poverty. In this 
crisis also he did not disperse his followers. When the AmTr-ul- 
Umara was killed, Qutb-ul-Mulk again cherished him, and con¬ 
ciliated him with gifts of money. Later, when his prosperity increa¬ 
sed, he became apprehensive of the KJian Dauran—who had been 



promoted to the highest rank in the State—on account o£ his having 
killed ‘Isa Khan MunJ who was stated to have been connected with 
the ij^an Dauran. Thrbugh his great good fortune, however, the 
Kh an Dauran became his patron, and in the reign of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah his rank was advanced, and he was appointed 
Faujdar of Hansi and Hissar^—which had long been a hot bed of 
strife, and had got out of hand owing to the downfall of the 
sovereignty. The brave Shahdad Kh an exerted himself to attack and 
crush the rebels and the troublesome elements in the area. It is 
well known that in Hifsar he sacrificed all of his men of Qasur. 
Many of his relations and tribesmen were killed in the campaign of 
Garhi in the constant fighting day and night. But he was successful 
in establishing his power, and his greatness was so generally accepted 
as had seldom been the case in earlier times. When he had finished 
settling the country, he went to the Court, and by the favour of that 
great official (Khan Dauran) was promoted to the rank of 6,000, and 
granted a fringed palancjuln. He lost his life in the battle with 
Nadir Shah along with that eminent man^. His sons attained high 
rank, and received valuable assignments, and were prosperous at the 
time when this notice was written. 

(KHWAJA) SHAH MANSOR^ SHIRAZI 
(Vol. I, pp. 653^659). 

At first he was in the service of Emperor Akbar, and was the 
Accountant of the Perfumery department. Muzaffar f^an, the Dlwan, 
became displeased with him and interfered in his work. One day 

1 Amir-ul-Umara Samsam-iia-Daulah ]^waja was killed in the 

battle against Nadir Shah. For his account see Maatkir^ul-Umaray Text. I, pp. 
8^9-825, Beveridge and Pi*ashad*s translation, I, pp. 775 ' 7 ^^‘ -Shahdad 

IS also mentioned as one of the officers killed in the battle hgainst Nadir Shah, 
see Irvine Later Mughalsy 11 , p. 349. 

2 In Biochmann's translation of A'tn, I (2nd edition)rpp. 475 ' 477 » ^berc 
is a good account of Shah Mansur based mainly on Maathir. 
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he had a verbal altercation with Muzaffar Khan, and realizing the 
critical nature of the situation retired from his post. As he was out 
of employment he went to Jaunpur. Owing to his sterling qualities 
he was appointed there as the Dtwan of Khan Zanian. After tha<: 
he allied himself with Mun‘:m Khan Khan Kh anan, and undertook 
the management of all his affairs. When the Viceroy died, Raja 
Todar Mai imprisoned and put him in chains while the accounts were 
being examined. As during the period of bis appointment as the 
Dhvan of Khan IQianan he had visited the Court to transact business, 
and his knowledge and skill had become known to Emperor Akbar, 
he without anyone's intercession became in the 21st year, 983 A.H. 
(1575-76 A.D.) the recipient of favours, and was exalted to the 
position of the Vazir^, The ^waja through his correct understanding 
and penetrating intellect greatly improved the administration, and 
cleared up outstanding matters. The standing orders were that every 
year some skilful and honest officers should be appointed to report on 
the details of each district and Pargana; and on this basis year by 
year a dasttir-t*l-*Amal (general statement) of the annual dues was 
prepared from these reports. As, however, the boundaries of the 
empire were greatly extended by annexation of freshly conquered 
territories, it became difficult to follow this procedure. Owing to 
the delay in the receipt of the necessary papers both the soldiery 
and the peasantry suffered serious hardships, and a commotion 
resulted from excessive realizations of the arrear dues, nor could equi- 
table rates be fixed. Accordingly in the 24th year the Khwaja 
assessed the condition of each Pargana in respect of cultivation and 
value of produce, and fixed tenth part of it as the revenue for each 
year; he also had proper accounts prepared. In the same year, in 
accordance with the I^waja's recommendations, the wide domains of 
India—which did not include Orissa, Kashmir, Sind, and the Deccan 
which had not been conquered so far—w'ere divided into twelve 


%L 


1 Based on AkbarnSma, Text, 111 , pp. 193. 193, Beveridge’s translation, 
III, pp. 273, 2’]^. He was appointed Vazir on i4th Aban. 
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provinces. Each province was designated a Stlbah, and had as officers 
a Sipah salar, a Divan, a Bakhshi, a Mir-‘Idal, a Sardar Kotwil, a 
Mtr Bahr and a Waqia"^ Navts^. 

As the Khwaja excelled in astuteness, knowledge, effecting 
economies, and strict observance ot rules and regulations, he in the 
25th year issued full demands for the realization of arrears and resump¬ 
tions. Inasmuch as the climate of Bengal was very injurious to horses, 
the allowances of the cavalry there had been doubled, while those in 
Bih 5 r had been granted a 50% increase. The Khwaja in spite of 
his astuteness and deep understanding did not realize the significance ,^*, 
of the prevailing conditions, and out ot presumption did not differentiate 
between peace conditions and seasons of stress and storm, nor did he 
understand that at the time—when the soldiers were jeopardising their 
lives in a distant land—it was most desirable and proper to behave m 
a considerate and very liberal manner by increasing the allowances 
rather than reducing them. He reduced the Bengal allowances to 
50% and Bihar ones to 20% and issued orders to Muzaffar Wiaii to 

recover the excess payments. This officer, who from a civilian appoint¬ 
ment had risen to the rank of the Commandcr-in-Chief of the army, 
made up the accounts from the beginning ot the year, and demand¬ 
ed repayment of the extra amounts. The Bihar and Bengal officers 
chose the path ot disloyalty on receiving these ill-timcd demands, and 
raised the head of sedition^ What rebellions did not take place, what 
blood was not shed? Raja Todar Mai-who on account of rivalry and 
of his being in the same line—had been waiting for such an oppor- 
tunity, represented that while the should guard the finances 

honestly and jealously, it was also his duty to keep an eye on the 
interests of the servants, and not to ignore the prevailing conditions. 

, Based on Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 28a. 283, Beveridge’s translation. 
HI, pp. 412-414. For list of the 12 Subahs see Jarret’s translation of A'm, H, 
p. 113; and for the Ten years’ Settlement, p. 88. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III. pp. ^ 9 ^. 293, Beveridge’s tran.slation, pp. 43 ^. 
533, note 3. 
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In his administration he must follow a middle course between harsh¬ 
ness and laxity. He should not behave merely like an accountant 
who because of his narrow vision can think only of demanding arrears 
and increasins: the revenues. 

It appears from the Tabaqai^ that Raja Todar Mai had represented 
from the Eastern provinces that he had been able to keep Ma‘sum 
Khan Farraiildiudl with him by various expedients and conciliatory 
measures, but that Khwaja Shah Mansur had written harsh letters to 
him, and Jliad made him liable for payment of a large sum of arrears. 

He had treated Tarsun Muhammand Kh an—who was one of the chief 
officials and the Commander-in>Chief—similarly. At such a time, when 
it would be politic to inspire a hundred hopes, what was the necessity 
for using threats? Accordingly the Emperor removed the lOiwaja from 
his office, and put him for some days under the charge of Shah Quli 
Mahram®. But as his loyalty and zeal (Dimaghsozh literally brain- 
burning) had impressed themselves upon the Emperor, he was again 
granted a and appointed to the high office of the Vazir^, By 

chance, in the same year Mirz«i Muhammad Hakim at the instigation 
of Ma*sum Aasi—who was the head of the rebels of Bihar and Bengril 
—came from Kabul, and stirred up strife in the Panjab. Emperor 
Akbar resolved to proceed in that direction. Evil-minded persons 
produced some farwanas (orders) in the hand-writing of Mirza MunshI, 
addressed to the Khwaja, and made the Emperor suspicious of his 
siding with the enemy. As face would have it, Muluk Than!—who 
was an old servant of the Mirza and his Divan and had the title of 
Wazir Kjian—at this juncture left his master, and waited upon the 
Emperor at Sonepat. On account of old connections he alighceci at 
the Khwaja*s quarters. As it was rumoured chat he had come as a 
spy—and it was thought at the time that when the Mirza was intent 

1 Tabaqat-i'Akbari, Dc's Text^ Ih pp* 35 ^’ 355 » 1^^ ® translation, II, pp. 

539> 540. 

2 Akbarn3ma, Text, III pp. 315, Beveridge’s translation. III pp. 

461, 462. 

3 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 327, Beveridge’s translation, HI, p. 480. 
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on che conquest of India, separating Muluk Than! from himself and 
sending him (to the Royal Court) could not but be the part of a plot— 
the earlier suspicions gained credit. And after some enquiries the 
Khwaja became the object of suspicion. At this stage forged letters 
of the tQiwaja to Mirza Haku)'/, were placed before the Emperor. A 
letter from Sharaf B% his collector, received about this time, on being 
opened was found to have the following statement in it : *‘l waited 
upon Farldun Khan, the maternal uncle of the Mirza, and he took me 
to pay my respects to him. Though collectors were appointed to all 
the (other) Parganas, our Parganas were left untouched’k It is stated that 
the Emperor was still perplexed about the affair, but the officers and 
nobles exerted chemselves, and so an order was passed that he should 
be imprisoned until he could give security. As no one dared to offer 
a bail for him, he was hanged from a tree near Sera I Kot Khajuh. 
Tham Mansur jF^^Z/^y—another Mansur Hallaj (a famous martyr) was 
the chronogram (989 A.H.; 1581 A.D.)^. A whole world of Turks 
and Tajiks made merry on being relieved from the severe infliction 
of his settlinsj the dues. It is stated that after the flight of Mirza 
Hakim, and when the Emperor reached Kabul, though further en¬ 
quiries were made into the case of Shah Mansur, no trace of evidence 
against him was found. It has further been stated that Karani Ullali, 
brother of Shahbaz ^an Kambu, had forged the letters at the insti¬ 
gation of certain officers particularly Raja lodar Mai. Emperor Akbar 
was greatly grieved at the unmerited sentence of death and at the loss 
of such a capable officer, and used to remark: ‘‘From the day that the 
Khwaja has died, realizations have diminished and the Accountant’s 
office has got out of hand.” Such an accountant and so acute a financier 
is rarely to be found. He had attained the rank of 1,000. For four 
years he carried out the affairs of Vazlrship with firmness and efficacy. 

Reflections 

It is an old rule that whenever a sovereign is engaged in business 

I Akbarmma, Text, III, pp- 342 - 344 - Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 501- 
5 o 4 , and his detailed note on pp. 504-505 about Shah Man-sur’s death. 
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there is less judgment and apprehension oE affairs. Though the pro¬ 
minent officials may carry out their duties efficiently, they are not free 
from motives of self-interest. Out of envy they often misrepresented 
the loyal and truthful, and lie in wait for their very lives. Stranger 
still, he, who, is proud of his honesty, does not care for this man or 
that, and rests assured of a false sense of security and carelessness. 
Soon he experiences, what God forbid! anyone should experience. 
World’s great projects cannot be carried on without laxity and for¬ 
bearance. Rather, it often happens that noble deeds are ruined 
through the absence of tact and humility. 

Hemistich 

The world is severe to the severe. 

Hence it has been said that worldly^ men rest on two feet: 
Truth and Falsehood. It is not possible to stand on either foot. By 
one foot they proceed with minute calculations and encjuiries into the 
essence of things, and with the other they as job-hunters and seekers 
after advancement are self seeking and deceivers, and in trying to 
attain profit and fame they have recourse to severe measures and arc 
harsh to the general public—who are a wondrous trust committed to 
them by the Almighty—being solely solicitous of pleasing their 
master. Assuredly, the strong hands of Destiny will quickly prepare a 
restitution for their evil thoughts and deeds, and make them the object 
of anger with the very master and cause them to be punished by him. 

Verses^ 

Be not severe in the world’s affairs! 

For every oppressor has a harsh overlord. 

Beware of causing grief to the weak, 

Remember the severity of Fate. 

1 The word ^ here presumably means worldly men, or perhaps men 
in general. 

2 See Beveridge in his translaupn of Akharnama, HI, p, 503, for a differ¬ 
ent rendering of these verses. 
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SHAH MUHAMMAD KHAN QlLAl'I 


(Vol. II, pp. 542-553). 

Qiiat^ is a fort in the district of Qandaliar In the Hazarajat terri¬ 
tory* According to correct etymology it shoiild be written with K, 
but It has come to be pronounced with a Q. Shah Muhammad^ was 
a servant of Bairani Khan, and was trusted by him on account of his 
good judgment and loyalty. When Emperor Humayun set forth to 
reconquer India, Bairam Khan, who held Qandahar in fief, left it 
in-charge of Shah Muhammad; and he carried on the government 
of the place with great care. When Bahadur Khan Shaibani, the 
brother of Khan Zaman, who was Governor of Zamin Dawar, con¬ 
ceived the idea of capturing Qandahar, he by treachery collected a 
force of men and waited for a suitable opportunity. Shah Muham¬ 
mad got news of this, and capitally punished this crowds Bahadur 
Khan, when this plan miscarried, hurriedly retired to Zamin Dawar, 
and collecting troops prepared for fighting. As Shah Muhammad 
considered arrival of reinforcements from India a remote possibility, he 
appealed to Shah Tahmasp Safavl, the ruler of Iran* He wrote that 
Humayun had arranged with the Shah that he would deliver up Qan¬ 
dahar to the Shah’s representatives after the conquest of India. It 
was now opportune for the Shah to send a force so that Bahadur Khan 
might be checked and Qandahar taken possession of. The Shah sent 
3,000 Turkaman troopers from the fiefs of Slstan, Farah and Garmsir 

1 This is apparently Khilat, a fort some 85 miles east of Qandahar, and 
generally known as Khilatd-Qhilzi, KilatTGhilgi in Erskinc, History of India, 
I, p, 229, note. It is not the Kalat in Baluchistan. 

2 For Shah Muhammad see also A'tn, Blochmann's translation (2nd 
edition), pp. 448, 449. The Maathir account is based on Akharnama, 11 , Text, 
p. 53, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 82, 83. Shah Muhammad’s name in that 
work is Shah Muhammad Qandahari. 

3 This passage in the text is very involved, but for a detailed account of 
the plot and the punishment of the malcontents, see rikbarnama, Beveridge’s|^ 
translation, II, pp. 82, 83. 
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under the command of ‘All Yar Beg Afshar. Bahadur Khan had no 
inkling of this force. He fell suddenly upon him, and a severe 
engagement took place in which at last Bahadur Wban was put to 
flight without having achieved anything. He also could not abide in 
Zamm Dawar and even in the neighbouring territory. lull of 
repentance he took the road to India. Shah Muhammad showed 
civilities to the auxiliary force but made excuses for not handing over 
the fortress and dismissed the (Iranian) troops empty handed. 

When the Shah of Iran heard that Shah Muhammad Qilatl had 
not stuck to his engagements, he sent his nephew Sultan Husain 
Mirzah son of Bahrarn Mirza, Husain Beg Tchak Oghli Istajlil Lola 
(guardian), and Wall ^allfa Shamlii to capture Qandahar. Shah 
Muhammad took proper steps for defending the fort. When the 
siege was protracted, Sultan Husain Mirza became disgusted and 
raised the siege. The Shah was displeased, and sent back the Mirza 
with ‘All Sultan, the Governor of Shiraz, to take the fort by every 
means in their power. ‘All Sultan, who had boasted about this 
enterprise, made great attempts for reducing the fort, but was sent 
to the other world by a bullet. Thereafter a discord developed 
amongst the Iranian troops, and as the Mlrz2 could neither return nor 
carry on, he passed his time staying outside the fort. When the news 
reacheJ Emperor Akbar from the reports of Shah Muhammad, he 
wrote® back in reply that Humayun used to say that when India had 
been reconquered, Qandahar would be handed back to the Shah. 
It was not proper, therefore, that Shah Muhammad should have 
gone to war with the Iranians and brought the matter to such an 
extremity. It was now proper that he should make over the fort to 
the Shah’s servants, and come back to India after rendering apologies 
(to the Shah). 

1 See Akharnama, Text. II, pp. 78, 79; Bcvericlge^s translation, 11 , pp. 
120.121. The account is materially clifferent from the version in Iskandar 
Mirzi’s Tarikh *Alam Ara l ^Abbast (Lith. edn.), p. 70. 

2 Akbarnama, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 
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The account by the author of the ‘Alam Ara’I* is totally different 
from this version. He writes that, in the first instance, the Shah of 
Persia at the request of Shiih Muhainmd Qilati sent Sultan Husain 
Mirza with Wall Mialifa Shamlu to assist him. When Shah VardI, son 
of ^allfa Shamlu, with a force fell unexpectedly on Bahadur Kh an, 
and drove him off, Shah Muhammad fraudulently retained possession 
of the fort. The Iranian officials took possession of ZamTn Dawar, 
and sent an account of the circumstances to the Shah. In 965 A.H. 
(1558 A.D.) the Shah appointed ‘All Sultan II OghlT Dhulqadar with a 
well equipped army to take Qandahar. He appointed to the chief com¬ 
mand Sultan Husain Mirza. Shah Muhammad Qilati defended the fort 
for six months, hut when no reinforcements arrived from any source, he 
asked for quarter, and having arranged for terms and guarantees, 
handed over the fort and went away to India. It is probable that both 
the Iranians and Indian authors have been partial in their accounts.® 
A careful review alone would establish the veracity of the records. 

In short, Shah Muhammad Qilati came to the Court in the end 
of the 3rd year, and was received with princely favours; he was 
appointed to the rank of 2,000 and granted the tide of Mian. In 
the 12th year, he was appiointed to the government of the fort of 
Kotah®, and this office was the source of ensuring for him a luxurious 
life. In the 17th year, when Khan A‘zani Koka fought a battle 
with Muhammad Husain Mirza in the territory of Gujarat, Shah 
Muhammad, who was in the left wing, was wounded*, and had to 
retire to Ahmadabad. His son ‘Adil f^an was at first appointed 
with Adham Khan Koka to the Malwa Expedition. Afterwards, 
he was deputed with Muhammad Quli ^an Barlas against Iskandar 
Khan Ozbeg, who had raised his rebellious standards in Oudh. He 


I Tartkh ^'Alam Arat *Ahbasi (Lith. cdn.), p. Jo et seq, 

"*2. The version in Tartkh 'Alam Aral "Ahbast is more likely to be correct 
as Akbar would not voluntarily have agreed to surrender the fort. 

3 AkharnTima, Text, II. p. 303, Beveridge’s translation, 11 , p. 444. 

^ Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 25, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 34. 
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did good service in die siege of Chiccor. In the beginning of the 
13th year, one day Emperor Akbar went for a tiger hunt. He woun¬ 
ded it with an arrow, but the infuriated tiger started to advance. The 
Emperor was waiting for an opportunity to discharge another arrow 
at him, but the tiger would not move towards him. Dastani Khan 
was, therefore, ordered to advance and draw the tiger towards himself. 
‘Adil Khan, who was under a cloud in those days, thought that general 
permission had been granted (to advance), and went forward with 
his bow and arrows. Unfortunately the arrow% which he shot, missed, 
but he attacked the tiger. He pushed his left hand into the tiger*s 
mouth, and put his other hand on his dagger. The dagger stuck 
to the scabbard, and while he was trying to release it, the tiger 
gnawed his hand. Ac last, however, he drew the dagger, and 
inflicted two wounds on the tiger’s mouth. The tiger seized his 
right hand with his mouth. Meanwhile other men arrived, and 
killed the tiger with their swmrds. In the melee ‘Adil I^an was 
wounded. He lay ill for four months on a bed of pain till he died. 

It is stated that he had become enamoured of the wife of his 
father’s Divan, She being a chaste lady would not yield to him. His 
father bade him desist from his nefarious purpose, and gave him good 
advice. On this account, one day becoming enraged with his father, 
he struck him with his swordh Good God! what stone-heartedness 
and what inhumanity! For a branch to quarrel with the trunk is to 
strike one’s own foot with an axe! And to fail in respect of one’s 
parents is to cast oneself into the well of baseness! 

Verse 

Be not heedless of retribution for your deeds! 

Wheat is grown from wheat, barley from barley! 

His second son was Qiyam Khan, who received the title of Khan 


I The accounts of the tiger hunt and Adham Khan’s conduct are taken 
almost verbatim from Akbarnama, Text, 11 , pp. 328, 329, Beveridge's transla¬ 
tion, II, p. 483. 
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during the reign of Emperor Jahangir, and was for long a Qarawal 
(Scout and huntsman). 


Let it not be forgotten that of old the Qandahar fort has been a 
subject of contention between the great Safavl dynasty on the one 
hand and the sublime Timurids on the other. Sometimes it was under 
the control of the former, while at others officers of the latter managed 
it. Inasmuch as Emperor Babur conquered it from the Arghuns, 
there can be no doubt that it appertained to the Chaghta’I family. 
On the other hand as in earlier times, it was under the rulers of 
Khurasan, and Emperor Huniaiyun had promised the Shah of Iran to 
present it to him, if the Safavl rulers laid claims to it, their demand 
was valid. But the wise men of old have regarded Kabul and Qanda¬ 
har as the two gateways of India—for one leads on to the route to 
Turan, and the other to Iran—and only by guarding these two 
can the extensive territory of India be protected against foreign aggre¬ 
ssion. Consequently, it is but right and proper that the gates should 
pertain to the master of the House. Especially if Kabul be in the 
hands of the kings of India, so also should Qandahar be. All this 
depends on the master of the House being strong and vigilant. Care¬ 
lessness in this respect would result in neither the Home nor the appur¬ 
tenances remaining under his control. Accordingly it came to pass 
that the Shahinshah of the Age, ^■Jadir Shah, converted these two into 
one and so came on to Delhi, and succeeded as he did. 

\ Although the vicissitudes of Qandahar have been described in this 
wtR'ic wherever it was appropriate to do so, yet we shall include here 
a summary. The territory of Qandahar was during the time of Sultan 
Husain Mlrza, the ruler of j^iurasan, and his son, BadT‘-uz-Zaaian, 
in the possession of Amir Dhu-un-Nun Arghuii and of his father 
Shuja‘ Beg. VV^hen the Mirza died, and his family was extirpated 
after Khurasan passed into the hands of Shaibani Khan Ozbeg, Shuja* 
Beg submitted to the latter and was graciously received. In the same 
year, Babur led an army against Qandahar, and taking it from the 
Arglitins made it over to his brother Nasir MTrza, and himself return¬ 
ed to Kabul. When Shaibani Khan heard of it, he attacked Qanda- 
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liar, and afcet a siege of some days, Nasir Muza abandoned it to him. 
Shaibanl ^an having restored it to the Argliuns returned. When, 
after him, ^urasan came into the possession of Shah Isma'Tl Safavl, 
Shuja' Bffg offered allegiance to him, and was on terms of cordiality 
with the Beglar BSgt of Herat. Later Babur again came and besieged 
Qandahar. Shuja' Beg appealed lot help to Durwesli j^an Shamlil, 
the Beglar Begi of Herat. He represented to Babur that Shuja' Beg 
was .1 servant of the Shah, and that the preservation of friendship 
between Babur and the Shah depended upon the former not interfering 
with Shuja' Beg in any way. Thereupon Babur withdrew to Kabul*. 
Shuja' Beg left a trusted agent by the name of Mulla BaqI at Qanda¬ 
har, and went off to Kh urasan. That trusted agent, however, was not 
worthy of the trust, and delivered the territory to Babur; and the 
latter entrusted it to his son Mirzi Kamran, Later in 941 A.H. 
(* 534"35 A.D.) during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, Sam Mirza the 
brother of the Shah without the permission or acquiescence of the Shah, 
advanced to Qandahar in company with Aghuziwar ^an Shamlu, 
who was the Beglar BEgl of ^urasan and the guardian of the Mirza. 
^waja Kalin BEg, who was one of Babur’s officers and was holding 
Qandahar on behalf of Mirza Kamran, defended the fortress for eight 
months. Meanwhile Mirza Kamran hastened from Lahore with 
20,000 cavalry, and fought a battle with Sam Mirza. Adiuziwar 
tGiaii was taken a prisoner and put to death, and Sam Mirza went 
back defeated^. MTrza Kamran left Kbwaja Kalan Beg in-charge 
and returned to Lahore. In 943 A.H. (1536-37 A,D.) when Shah 

1 This and the account of Qandahar generally is based on Tart^ ^ 4 lam 

Arai ^Ahbash edn. cited, p. 69. but the year in which Babur was prevailed upon 
by Durwesh Khan to refrain from attacking Qandahar is not mentioned there. 
Presumably it was during Ismail’s reign, but Ismail died in 930 A.H. (152^ 
A.D.) and it may be that Babur's attack on Qandahar and its subsequent surren¬ 
der by Mulla took place early in Tahmasp's reign. According to the 

account in Er.skine*s History of India, I, p. 355, which is based on TM^A-Sind, 
Shuja' Beg surrendered Qandahar to Babur in 1522 A.D. in Isma'Il's reign. 

2 Akharnama, Text, I, p, 135, Beveridge's translation, I, p. 307. aho see 
Tdrt kh-i Rashldi (Ross Elias's translation), p. 468. 
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Talimasp came foir the sixth time to Khurasan to put down the 
disturbance caused by Ubaid Khan Ozbeg. He, inasmuch as a high 
ofHcial of the Iranians had been slain along with a large number of his 
followers, out of indignation and ardour personally came to Qandahar. 
l^waja Kalan Beg put in order all the magazines of the wardrobe, 
pantry, etc., and sent the keys to the Shah. He further sent word 
that he had not the means of defending the fort or of giving battle, 
nor could he consistently with loyalty wait upon the Shah. He had, 
therefore, considered it right to put the magazines in order, and 
placing these at the disposal of the guest himself withdrew from the 
fort. The Shall appointed Budagh f^an Qajar as the Governor of 
the fort, and returned to Iran. When ^waja Kalan returned to 
Lahore by way of Ochh, Mlrza Kamran did not allow him for a 
month to present himself. He said, *‘Why could you not defend 
the place till I came’h He again marched to Qandahar, and 
besieged it. As Budagli ^an saw that no help could reach him from 
the Shah, who had gone to Adharbaijaa and was engaged in fighting 
with the Sultan of Turkey, he asked for quarter, and retired to 
Iran. The Mlrza again strengthened Qandahar, and returned to 
Lah5rc. When the Chaghtais were driven out of India by the 
Afghans, Mlrza Kamran hastened back to Kabul, and Muza 
Hindiil separating from Humayun took possession of Qandahar. 
Mlrza Kamran again collected an army, and besieged the fort for six 
months. Mlrza Hindal was forced, owing to the running short of 
provisions, to come to terms, and made over the fort to him. Mirza 
Kamran gave over Qandahar to Mlrza ‘Askarl, his second brother, and 
hastened back to KabuP. When in the year 951 A.H. (1544 A.D.) 
Humayun went over to Iran to ask help from the Shah, he promised 
that whenever he took Qandahar, he would make it over to the Shah’s 
servants. Accordingly, when Qandahar was first conquered by him, 
he 'made it over to Budagh Khan Qajar, who was the commander of 
the Iranian contingent, and guardian of Sultan Murad Mlrza. But 

I Akharnama, Text, I, p. 200; Beveridge’s translation.. L p. 408, 
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Humayun’s affairs had not yet been settled, and as there was no 
asylum for the families of the Chaghtai officers, so Qandahar was 
taken back from the Iranians and Bairam Khan—who was a well-wisher 
of both parties—was given charge of ith For many years Humayun 
had no peace on account of contentions with Mirza Kamran in Kabul 
and Badalchshan, while after the reconcjuest of India he had no leisure 
to fulfil his promise to the Shah. At last in Emperor Akbar’s time, 
as has been narrated above. Shah Muhammad I^an Qilatl moved in 
the matter, and by the orders of the Shah of Iran, Qandahar was made 
over to Sultan Husain Mirza. For more than thirty seven years it 
was in his and his children’s possession. In 1003 A.H. (1595 A.D), 
and in the 40th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign, his eldest son Muza- 
ffar Husain made it over to the royal servants^, and took up service 
under the Crown in India, In 1031 A.H. (1622 A.D.), the 17th year 
of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, Shah ‘Abbas I besieged® it for forty 
days, and took it from ^waja ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Naqshbandi, who showed 
extreme lack of courage in defending it. Again in the i ith year of 
Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, 1047 A.H. (1637-38 A.D.), ‘All Mardan 
Khan Zig becoming alarmed, on account of the wrath and cruelty 
of Shah Safi Safavi, and the insouciance of the Iranians, turned to the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and made over^ the fort to his officers. Later, 
Shah ‘Abbas II in the 22nd year of Shah Jahan’s reign, came with an 
army and besieged Qandahar for two months®. Accordingly Mirza 
‘Abdul Qadir of Tun has written in connection with this expedition. 


1 For a detailed account of the conquest of Qandahar by Humayun see 
Akharnama. Text, I. pp. 229-241, Beveridge’s manslation, I, pp. 459 - 475 - 

2 Akharnama, Text, III, pp.668, 669; Beveridge’s translation. Ill, p. 1026. 

3 Tfizuk-i-Iahangiri, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 233. For 
an account of the siege of Qandahar sec Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp. 
342, 350. The duration of the siege is stated there as 45 and not 40 days. 

4 For a detailed account see Banarsi Prasad Saksena's History of Shah- 
jahan, pp. 215-217. The fort w.is made over on 28th February, 163^- 

5 See History of Shahjahan, pp. 224, 225. The fort was occupied by 
the Persians on i ith February, 1649. 
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Verse 

From above and below the fort it appeared 
As if the Iranians were fire, and the Indians smoke. 

At last Khwas Khan the Qitaddr capitulated, and went back to 
India. From that time till the beginning of Emperor Bahadur Shah s 
reign Qandahar was in the possession of Iranians. When the Iranian 
Kingdom became weaker, Vllr Awais ‘Abdali—who had charge ot 
Qandahar under the Shah—got possession of the fort, and sending the 
keys to Emperor Bahadur Shah requested for appointment to a 
Mansab, as has been detailed in his biography. After that it came 
into the hands of the Shrihinshah (Nadir Shah). It is stated that at 
present Qandahar has assumed fresh splendour owing to the interest 
of that powerful monarch, and that in the neighbourhood of the fort a 
town has been founded and named Nadirabad. 

Qandahar^ is an extensive territory, and belongs to the third 
clime. Its length from Qlliit Banjarah to Ghor and Gharjistan (in 
l^urasan) is 300 kos, and its breadth from Sind to Farah 260 kos. 

Its boundaries are in the East Sind, in the West Farah, in the North¬ 
west Gjior and Gharjistan, to the North-east Kabul and Ghaznin, in the 
South Siwi (Sehwan). The fort of Qandahar is famous throughout 
the world for its impregnability. Its longitude is 107® 40'^ and its 
latitude 33®. Most of its inhabitants are Afglians, Baluchis and 
‘AbdalTs. It consists of 24 Mahals (parganas), and the revenue is 
computed at seven krors of darns; this is equal to the revenues of 
Ball^ and BadaWishan. 


I Based on A'in, sec jarrett’s translation, III, p. 68, where the longitude 
is given as 107® 50' and the latitude as 38® 2'; 38 is apparently a printer's 
error for 33. as it is in the Text (II, p. 36). The correct latitude of Qandahar 
Js 31'’ 37^ N. and the longitude from Greenwich 65® 30' 6, 
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SHAH NAWAZ KHAN BAHADUR MIRZA IRAJ 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 645-648). 

He was a worthy heir of Khan ^anan Mirza ‘Abdur RahTm\ In 
his early youth he was called the young Khan Khanan. He was the 
distinguished of the age for his bravery, valour and military skill. In 
the 40th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign, he was appointed* to the 
rank of 400. In the 47th year corresponding to loio A.H. (1601 
A.D.), he raised the standard of victory and greatness as a result of 
fighting with Malik *Ambar Habshi near Nandair, and was rewarded 
with the title of Bahadur®. It is stated that in this battle when both 
sides disregarded personal safety in their brave attempts, the Mirza 
performed feats which caused the stories of Rustum and Isfandiyar to 
be forgotten. Malik 'Ambar, who was carried off wounded from the 
battlefield, from that day became so terrified that he had an interview 
with the ^an ^anan, and made peace. In Emperor Jahangir's time 
Shah Nawaz ^an was appointed Governor of Berar, and the Balaghat 
Ahmadnagar. His noble deeds in this capacity arc more numerous 
than can be narrated in these pages. Especially the Khirki master¬ 
piece, which was a great battle in the loth year of Jahangir's reign, 
1024 A.H. (1615 A.D.). After Shah Nawaz fGian had established 
himself in Balapur Berar, some of the Deccan leaders, such as Adam 
Kiian, Ya^que Khan and Maluji Kantih being annoyed with Malik 
‘Ambar, made a compact with Shah Nawaz Khan, and urged him 
to give battle to Malik *Ambar. Shah Nawaz behaved politely gnd 
cordially, and having given them money and goods started them off, 
and himself marched out. Before the battle with Malik 'Ambar, 
Mahaldar l^an, Atish Khan, Dilawar ^an and other leaders of the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk engaged Shah Nawaz, and after defeat fled and 


1 M 4 i.^thir-nlVmar^, Text. I, pp. 693-713, Beveridge’s translation, I. pp. 
50-65. 

2 Akharnamat Text, III, p, 815, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1223. He 
was granted the title of Shah Nawaz Khan in the 6th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
§ee Tiizuk’i-jahan^'irti Rogers and Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 197. 
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joined Malik ‘Ambar. He with a large force, abundant artillery 
and many warlike elephants, and the combined forces of ‘Adil Shah 
and Qutb Shah came forward to seek battle. When he was within 
five or six kos of the army, Ya'qub Mian BadakhshI—who was an 
old and experienced soldier, and whom the ^an Khlinan had placed 
in-charge of the Mirza— in conjunction with Muhammad Kh an 
NiyazI* fixed the battlefield at a place which had a stream in front. 
They strengthened it with expert marksmen. As soon as the enemy’s 
cavalry, which consisted of young men trained by Malik ‘Ambar, 
galloped to the river bank, the marksmen on the other side fired at 
them and killed many men and horses. After that Darab Khan 
with the heroes of the vanguard and other brave men crossed the 
stream and attacked the enemy. As Malik ‘Ambar stood firm in 
the centre, the flame of fighting shone for a long time. There were 
heaps of dead bodies. It is stated that Shah Nawaz Khan did 
wonderful deeds on that day. He fell like a raging tiger on the 
enemy, whichever side he turned he dispersed them like the stars of the 
Great Bear. Malik ‘Ambar losing heart had to withdraw, and the 
Mirza, who pursued him for three kos, slew many of the fugitives. 
Owing to the darkness of the night and the fatigue of his men he 
returned. A large number of the enemy’s officers, artillery, elephants, 
and goods fell into his hands. Next day he went to KhirkI—at a 
distance of five kos from Daulatabad and now known as Aurangabad 

_which was the residence of Malik ‘Ambar. As no sign of the 

enemy was found there, he burned the houses and gardens, and 
levelled them to the ground. From there he went by the pass of 
RShinkhera to Balapurh All the Amirs, who accompanied him, were 
promoted by the Emperor, and he was granted the high rank of 
5000’. Emperor JahiingTr, who was in AjmHr at the time, returned 
thanks for the victory by going on foot to the shrine of Mu‘Tn-ud-DTn 
ChishtT, and offering money and food, 

1 The account is taken almost verbatim from Tuzttk-i-lahangiri, Rogers & 

Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 312-3 • 4 - 

? TuzHk i-hhangeri. Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, 11 , p. 5. 
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When in the 12th year Malik ‘Ainbar, through the exertions of 
Prince Shah Jahan, handed back the imperial territories, which he 
had taken possession of, and made over the keys of the forts, the 
Prince ,after disposing off the affairs of the Deccan, appointed Shah 
Nawaz ^an with 12,000 horse to the charge of the conquered 
territory of the Balaghat. As in the prime of youth and glory lie 
had become addicted to wine, he took it in excess at the instance 
of evil companions. In the 14th year of the reign 1028 A.H, 
(1619 A.Dm) he^ died. M Irza Iraj was a young man o£ a lofty 
genius, and one who combined wisdom with courage. He was 
unequalled as a leader. But with these good qualities, he was stingy, 
and dressed poorly. 


SHAH NAWAZ KH AN^ SAFAVI 
(Vol. II, pp. 670-676). 


His name w’as Muza Badi‘-uz-Zaman, but he was generally know^n 
as the Muza Deccani. He was the best of the sons of Muza Rustam 
of Qandahar. During the reign of Emperor Jahangir he gained 
wealth and was raised to the rank of an Amir, and was exalted with 
the title of Shah Nawaz IQaan. He rendered service in the provinces 
of Tatra (Sind) and Bihar. After the death of Emperor Jahangir 
he sided with Asaf Khan in the affair of the inexperienced Shariyar, 
and rendered good service'k In the 3rd year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s 
reign be was deputed^ with Khwaja Abiil Hasan Turbatl to liberate 
Nasik and Tnmbak. In the 9th year wdien four large armies under 
the commands of famous peers of the realm sec off from Daulatabad 
to devastate the ‘Adil Shahl country and to conquer the ^remaining 
forts of the Nizam-ul-MuIk s domain, Shah Nawaz KJhan was ordered^ 


1 Op. cit.y p. 87. 

2 See Biochr^ann's translation of A*hi I (inci edition), p. 527. note i. 

3 He was rewarded with various gifts and appointments to the rank of 
3,000 with 1,5000 horse, Badshahnama. I, pt. i, p, 181. 

4 Op. ci^., p. 317. 5 Badshahnama. I, pt, lip, 1^0, 
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to accompany Saiyid Khan Jahan Barah, and was entrusted with the 
vanguard. 


One day—when the enemy mustered in great force—as the brunt 
of a Deccani battle is in the rearguard, Shah Nawaz Khan claimed 
the rearguard as his post. After the meeting of the tw'O armies 
fighting went on for a watch (pahr). When the pressure of the 
enemy became excessive, Saiyid f^an Jahan joined Shah Nawaz, and 
drove off the foe. On chat day he performed great deeds*. On 

account of his high lineage and noble descent, his noble daughter 

was married to Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur on 23rd IMiul 
Hijja of the loth year of accession (8th May, 1637 A.D.). Emperor 
Shah Jahan at the end of the night of the feast came by boat to his 
house, and in his presence the dower was fixed at four lacs of rupees. 
Talib Qalini found the chronogram: 

Time bound two pearls in a necklace. 

(Do gauhar ba yak *aqd datirm kashlda —1047 A.H. (1643 
A.D.). 

As on that night the father of the bride, in accordance with the 
custom of Upper India—that the father of the bride should not appear 
in the assembly—was not present, he next day proffered suitable 
gifts. Articles to the value of a lac of rupees were accepted^. In 

the 15th year another daughter was sought in marriage for Prince 

Muhammad Murad Bakhsh, and as at that time Shah Nawaz Khan 
was busy witli settling the affairs of Orissa province, it was ordered 
chat his wife Nauras Banu Begum with her daughter should come to 
the Court, and conduct the ceremonies^ Later the governorship of 

I Op. cit., p. 157. 

2. The marriage really took place in 10^6 A.H. in the last month of the 
year, 23rd Wuil Hijja or 8th May, 1637; for a detailed account see op. cit., 
pp. 267-270. The bride’s name was Dilras Banu. and she was the mother of 
Prince Akbar. 

Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Shahjahan, p. 370, has conhiscd Shah 
Isfawaz I^h an witli Shah Nlawaz Kh an son of 'A.bdur Rahim Khan f^anau. 

3 Badshahnarna, II, pp. 304, 305. 
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honoured by being appointed^ as the Governor of Malwa. 

When Islam Khan, the Governor of the Deccan died, he, on 
account of his being near the spot, was ordered to go there with all 
haste, and look after the defence of the country. In the same year, 
the 22nd, Prince Murad Bakhsh was sent off to govern the four 
provinces of the Deccan. As Shah Nawaz showed signs of wisdom, 
prudence, greatness and leadership, he was appointed as the guardian 
and Vakil of the Prince’. In the beginning Shah Nawaz l^an made 
laudable efforts to bring order into the confused affairs of that terri¬ 
tory. He led an army against Deogarh, and returned after having 
settled that affair. But as the Prince, as a result of his youth and 
inexperience, was self-willed to the extreme, they could not get on 
smoothly. Consequent on their disagreement, affairs did not prosper 
and cases were not disposed of. On this account the Prince went to 
the Court in the 23rd year, and Shah Nawaz j^an was sent back* 
to the province of Malwa, In the 26th year he was promoted to the 
rank of 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse—two-and three-horse, and 
honoured by being appointed as the Governor of Oudh, and the fief- 
holder of GoraUipiir and Bahraich^. When towards the end of 
Shah Jahan’s reign Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur marched 
against Bljapur, Shah Nawaz Khan and other officers were detailed 
from the Court to this expedition. The undertaking had no.c been 
completed, when the feline tricks of Dara Shikoh caused confusion 
to spread all over. Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur prudently 
marched to Upper India with proper equipment. Shah Nawaz Khan 
wisely delayed, and refusing to accompany him remained in Burhan- 
pur. The Prince got him out of his house, and placed him under 
surveillance^ in the citadel. At last, after the battle with Dara 


Op. cit.t p. 332. 

Op, cit.y p. 5 ^ 3 * 

*Amal Salih, III. p, 6/^. 

Op. cit., p. 103. 5 Op. cit., p* 154. 

Op. cit.y pp. 282, 283. Also see 'Alamgtrnama, pp, 52, 53. 
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Shik5h and the accession of Aurangzlb, an order was sent appointing 
Shah Nawaz Khan as Governor of Gujarat and raising him to the rank 
of 6,000 with 6,000 horse^. He had not as yet settled down in 
that office, when Dara Shikoh as a result of pursuit by the forces 
of ‘Alamglr, went from Multan to Sind, and from there to Gujarat. 
When Dara Shikoh arrived in the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, either on account of being offended at the 
Burhanput Incident, or of his not having the means of resiscence— 
though he could have escaped to the Deccan or to Aurangzlb—with 
all his wisdom dropped the thread of resolution and hastened to 
welcome Dara Shik5h. He brought him into the city and into the 
royal Hall of Audience. Dara Shikoh, out of respect to his father, 
wanted to take a lower seat, but Shah Nawaz Kh an insisted on placing 
him in the royal window (Jharoka), Though that unfortunate 
wished to proceed by way of Sultanpur and Nandarbar to the Deccan, 
and there to raise the standard of power, but on receiving the false 
news about the battle with Shah Shuja* and the defeat and capture of 
Aurangzlb, and accepting these unconfirmed rumours as correct, he 
resolved to march to Agra and to release Shah Jahan. He made Shah 
Nawaz Khan his companion and adviser, and bade him collect troops; 
he gathered some 20,000 horse. 

Meanwhile a succession of letters came from Raja Jaswant Singh 
to the effect that the image of loyalty to Shah Jahan was graven on 
his heart, and that Data Shikoh should come quickly to him, and that 
the Raja and all ocher Rajputs were ready to sacrifice their lives in his 
service. Dara Shikoh thereupon gave up the idea of going to Agra 
and taking with him Shah Nawaz Khan and all his sons and relations 
hastened to Ajmcr^ When that man, who was indifferent to the 
sanctity attached to the good name of a Maharaja, did not join Dara 
Shikoh, the latter was compelled to erect a circle of walls from the 
fore of Garb Pathli to the low hills, and to prepare entrenchments to 


1 *Alamgtrnama, pp, 209, 210. 

2 Id.^ pp, 296-300. 
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oppose Emperor AurangziEb. After many fights on 29th Jammada 11 , 
1069 A*H* (14th March, 1659 A.D.) Diler fOian and Shaikh Mir 
bravely advanced to a position opposite the defile near the Gokla 
PaharT, which was held by Shah Nav/az Khan, and bravely crossing 
it drove off his men by the showers of arrows (bullets). At this time 
Shah Nawaz K h an was in attendance on Dara Shikoh, On hearing 
the news of this reverse he hastened to the spot, and exerted himself 
to repel the attack. In the crisis of the battle, while he was main¬ 
taining himself on the top of the entrenchment, a bullet hit him 
in the navel and killed him^. Data Shikoh after his death lost 
courage and took to flight. Aurangzlb on account of old con¬ 
nections with that member of a noble family treated his body 
with respect, and had it buried in the courtyard of the tomb of 
Mu‘m'ud-Dm Chishti. From the beginning of his career Shah 
Nawaz Khan strove after orderliness, method, and a comfortable 
mode of life. He conducted himself with prudence and caution. 
He was skilled in the management of worldly affairs and himself 
used to look into both the general plans and details. He was very 
fond of fishing and hunting, and was also fond of music. No 
one else had so many singers and musicians in his encourage. 
After his death, Ma‘sum ^an, his eldest son, had the rank of 
2,000, His second son Mir Mu*azzam, who had the tide of Siyadac 
Khan, attained the rank of 1,500, In the 26th year, 1094 A.H. 
(1683 A.D,.) Prince Kam Bakhsh was married at Aurangabad to Azarm 
Banu^, daughter of Siyadac Khan. In the 27th year Siyadat Klian was 
granted the title of Mu*azzam Khan‘\ and appointed Qfishbegt (Chief 
Falconer) in succession to Mughal K^an. He had a turbulent disposition, 

1 "Alamgtrnama, pp. 323, 324. For remarks about Shah Nawaz Khan, see 
also Irvine, Storia do Mogor, I, p. 325. On page 344 of tlie same work 
Manucci has a curious story about Shah Nawaz Khan having been killed in cold 
blood after the battle. This is undoubtedly incorrect. 

2 MaatJhir-i-'Alamgir'u p. 225. 

3 In the 28th and not the 27th year, as in the text, see Maai^ir-i- 
'Alamgm, p. 246. 
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(MIRZA) SHAH NAWAZ KHAN SAFAVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 692^694). 

His name was SadMid-Din Muhammad, and he Was the son of 
Mirza Sultan Safari^ He was a souvenir {Yadgar) of the Safavl 
family. Through good furtune the high rank of an Amir was inheri¬ 
ted by him from his father and grandfather, but he was the last of 
the family, as after him even up to the present day, none of that 
family has attained any distinction. In short, he was well known 
after the death of his father, and was appointed to campaigns far and 
near. In the 26th year of Emperor Aurangzlb s reign he was honour¬ 
ed by the grant of the title of ^an, and appointment as Faujdar 
of Ramgir®. After that he was made Faujdar of Irij Bhander in 
the province of Agra, and thereafter of Pimar in the province of 
Bcrar. In the 44th year, he was exalted by being appointed as the 
Governor of Khandesh in place of Mu'taqad Khan, and promoted by 
increase of 500 to the rank of 2,000®. Afterwards, he was appoin- 
cd as the 3rd Ba^shh and with the addition of the word Mirza" 
his name became Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Kh an Safavl. When 
the imperial army proceeded from Bahadurgarh—which had been the 
seat of its encampment for a time—for taking the fort of Kondhana; 
the heavy baggage was left at Bahadurgarh. And the BaUishi-uhMulk 
Mirza Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Khan, who Had the rank of 2,500 
with 800 horse, was granted a further increase of 500 with 200 
horse, thus raising his rank to 3,000 with 1,000 horse; he was 
given an elephant and left in-charge of the camp". In the 48th 
year, on the death of Ruh Ullah Khan, the 2nd he in his 


1 For his account see jMlaathir-’ul-U Text, III, pp. 5 ^^' 5 ^ 3 ’ 

2 MaS^ir^-^Alamgiri, p. 234. 

3 Of, at., p. 433 - 

4 He was granted die title of Mirza in the 45th year, ap. at., p. 439. 

5 Op. at., p. 472, where it is recorded that he was granted a horse, an 
elephant and a dress of honour on this occasion. 
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absence was promoted to the post^ of 2nd Ba^shh and summoned 
from the Camp to the Presence. After the taking of Wagingera, 
he received a further increase of 500^* 

After Emperor Aurangzib’s death, he accompanied® Muhammad 
A^zam Shah, When in the battle with Bahadur Shah, A‘zam Shah 
was killed, many of Aurangzib's officers and Walashahis joined 
Bahadur Shah, and only a few withdrew. Shah Nawaz j^an was 
wounded^ and remained in the field. When he waited on the new 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, he was confirmed in his appointment, and 
received the rank of 5,000 and the title of Hisanvud-Daulah Mirza® 

He was greatly honoured, and when 


Safavl. 


Shah Nawaz Kh’^^^ 

Bahadur Shah died in Lahore, and four claimants contended for the 
sovereignty, each officer joined the prince with whom he had been 
connected. The Waan joined ‘AzIm-ush-Shan. Two ot three days 
before the battle, when strife was ripe all round, he was returning 
after visiting him, and was passing near the tents of Jahan Shah. 
The latter’s men mistook him, and cut him to pieces®. According 
to another account, on the day of the battle when ‘Azinvush-Shan 
was killed, he wanted to join Jahan Shah. In the confusion men 
riddled him with bullets. Though he cried loudly that he had no 
hostile intentions, no one listened^. They attacked his elephant, 
and struck him. He was a man devoid of good or evil, and was 
very slimly built. He was wellknown for his frugal eating. It is 
stated that for him, they prepared out of one partridge some roast, 
some film and some curry. When taking milk, he increased the 
quantity by mdshas, and when it reached the tola stage he developed 
indigestion. 


I Of. cit., p. 489. 2 Of. cit., p. 505. 

3 l^iafi Kh tin, II, p. 572. 4 Of. cit., p. 596. 

5 Of. ciu p. 6oi. 6 Of. cit., pp. 685, 686. 

7 For anothei version see Sir Jadunath .Sarkcr s edition of Ijater jMaghals, 
I, p. 173 and footnote. It is stared there that he was severely wounded in the 
battle, having 16 arrows sticking in his body, and witlidrew. On the authority 
of TarM-i-Mtthammadi it is added that he died later of these wounds. 



SHAH QULI JOIAN MAHRAM 
(Vol. II, pp. 605-608). 


He was Baharlu', and was one of the chief servants of Bairam 
Khan. In the battle with Hemu—which was the first battle, and 
which established Emperor Akbar’s power—he rendered good service. 
When during the fight, an arrow from the quiver of the Divine 
wrath pierced Hernia’s eye, and came out at the back of his head, 
his men losing their courage took to flight. Shah Quli Kljan* reached 
Hgmu in time, and not knowing who he was, aimed at the elephant 
driver so that, in accordance with the prevailing custom, he might be 
able to claim the elephant as his share of the booty. The elephant 
driver from fear of his life pointed out his master. Shah Quli ^an 
on this good news became convinced of his own good fortune, and 
drove the elephant out of the fray, and produced Hemu bound hands 
and neck before the Emperor. He became an object of favour. But 
he had become enamoured of a boy by the name of Qabul Khan, 
who was well versed in musical arts, and always kept him in his com¬ 
pany. Emperor Akbar who considered such acts, which even with 
the purest of motives were not approved by many, highly disgusting, 
and did not approve of them at all, and especially in the case of an 
Amir —in the 3rd year of the reign ordered that the boy be taken 
away from Shah Quli Khan. The Khan, who was a prey to his pas¬ 
sions, set fire to his house and home, and donned the dress of a jogt 
(Yogi) and went into retirement. Bairam Khan laboured hard to 
straighten up the matter, and got him back into the Emperor’s favour^. 
At the time of Bairam Khan’s fall those whom he called sons and 

I Baharlu is the name of one of the principal clans of Qaraquilu Turks to 
which Bairam ^an also belonged, sec Madt±ir-ttl-Umiirli, Beveridge’s translation, 
I, p. 368. For a biography of Shah Quli see Blochtnann I’in, 1 (and edn.), 
p. 329, 

t Akbarndma, Text, II, pp. 40, 41; Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 64, 65. 

3 Ibid, p. 79; ibid, II, p. lai. 
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brothers forsook him, but Shah Qull Khan remained faithfull and did 
not abandon^ him. 

It is stated that when Bairam Khan at Talwara*"* in the Siwaliks 
took refuge with Raja Gancsh, and when the Emperor arrived near 
the hills, Mun‘irn Khan, at his own request, rushed forward to bring 
back Bairam |^an, Shah Qull Khan and Babai Zanbur^ laid hold of 
Bairam Khan’s skirt, and wept and lamented. Although Mun‘im 
Khan spoke smoothingly, it was of no avail. Consequently he told 
them to remain that night where they were and wait for news; after 
their minds were set at rest they could present themselves. From 
chat time they were separated from Bairam Kh an, and apparently their 
fears were on the Khan’s account. After Bairam Khan’s death, he 
received great promotions, and was elevated to the rank of an Amir, 
In the 20th year, when Khan Jahan, the Govenor of Panjab was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Bengal, Shah Qull ^an was sent as the Governor^ 
of the former province. He always rendered good service, and this 
met with royal appoval. 

It is stated that the Emperor out of great benevolence and kindness 
took him inside the palace into the harem. When Shah Qull Khan 
went back to his house, he castrated himself. The Emperor hearing 
of this granted him the tide of Mahram (epnfidant). In the 34th 
year at the time of returning from Afghanistan, and after crossing the 
Jhdum river, the Emperor was one day encamped at Hilan, On the 
march, it was the turn of the elephant MalCil Ral. As he was tur¬ 
bulent and wicked, the Emperor wished to mount him from the back 
of a female elephant. Before, however, he had put his foot in the 


1 Akbarnama^ Text, II, pp. 104, in, 118; Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 
157, 170, 180. 

2 See Jarrett’s translation, of / 4 ’m, II, p. 318. 

3 Sec AkbarnBma, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 180, note 2, where on 
^ Bayazid’s authority it is stated chat he was the elder brother of Shah Quii Khan 

Mahram. 

4 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 162; Beveridge’s translation, HI, p. 230. 
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rope girdle (Kalawa), that rogue ruslicd at the female, and the Emperor 
fell down, rhoiigh the elephant rushed off in another direction, the 
fall rendered the Emperor unconscious for a time, and he suffered from 
severe pain. He himself determined that he should be bled and this 
cured him. Sedition mongers in the provinces invented wild canards, 
and many distant farganas were plundered.* The Shaikhawat Rajputs, 
though their leaders were in attendance at the Court, plundered Bir.at^ 
and from M^wat to Rewari devastated the country. Accordingly in the 
35th year, Shah Quli ^an was deputed to put down the malcontents. 
In a short time he by his bravery and courage uprooted the plant of 
sedition, and restored tranquility. In the begining of the 41st year 
he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 4,000 and later he was 
given the rank of 5,000: he also received a flag and a drum. In the 
q.6ch year, 1010 A.H. (1601-02 A.D.), he died of dysentery® at Agra. 
In spite of his age, he had a young heart. He had an abundant share 
of courage and honesty. He adopted Narnaul as his home, and 
erected magnificient buildings and built a large tank there. It is 
stated that during his illness he realized that he would not survive. ■ 
He gave his soldiers two ye.ars’ salary in advance, and gave away to the ^ 
needy large sums in charity; he then passed away. 


id 
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SHAH QULI KHAN NARANJI 
(Vol. II, pp. 535-536). 

He was one of Emperor Humayun*s officers. He was in constant 
attendance during his journeys and at home, and rendered valuable 
service throughout. In the ist year of Emperor Akbar’s reign, he 
was appointed to the Panjab'^ province under I^idr Khwaja Khain. 

^1 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 574 » 575 » 57 ^® Beveridge’s translation. Ill, 
pp, 869, 870, 874; see also the very excellent footnotes. 

2 la Alwar State, Birac or Parat of jarrett, A*tn, II, p. 191. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, HI, p. 799; Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 

4 Ibid, 11 , p. 47, IbfJ, II, p, 73. 
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At the time of Bairam Khan’s fall from power, he remained attached^ 
to him, and considered it his duty to attend on him. When Mahdi 
QaMm Khan from the Garh territory went off to the Hijaz without 
royal permission, Shah Quli Khan, with some others, was sent in 
the I ith year to settle chat territory^. His later history has not come 
to the notice of the author. 

SHAH QUIT KHAN WAQAS HAJI 

(Vol. II, pp. 658-661). 

He was an inhabitant of Balkh. In the beginning of the 5th 
year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he came to India from his native 
country as an ambassador of Nadjiar Muhammad Khan, the ruler 
of that country fc When he reached near Agra, Mu‘taqad Khan 
Ba^sht was sent to receive him and escort him to the Presence. He 
produced the ruler’s letter and presents valued at fifteen thousand 
rupees. He was granted a dress of honour, a decorated dagger worth 
four thousand rupees, and Momin, his son, was also presented with 
a dress of honour. Two days later 35 horses and 10 camels were 
presented by him, and 18 horses and some camels by his son. Thirty 
thousand rupees were given to him and ten thousand to his son as 
gifts^. After sometime when the Solar weighing took place, he 
received as a gift twenty thousand rupees and his son five thousand^. 
In the 6th year, he was presented with a dress of honour, a horse 
with a gilded saddle, and an elephant, and his son a dress of honour; 
he was also granted leave to return with Tarblyat Khan and an answer 
to the letter he had brought with him^. 

As he had seen the grandeur of India, and had become acquainted 
with the mode of administration of justice there, his heart turned 

1 Akharn^ma, Text, II, p. 107; Beveridge's translation, 11 , p, 163. 

2 Ibid, p. 272; Ibid, pp, 4^5» 4o6. 

3 Bddshdhndma, I, pc. i. p. 431. 

4 This was in the 6th year of the reign, op, cit,^ p. 451. 

5 Op, cit„ pp. 465, 466. 
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away from his native land, and in the 9th year he came back and 
had an audience* He received the rank of 1,000 with 800 horse, 
a dress of honour, a decorated dagger, an ornamented sword, a horse 
with a gilded saddle, an elephant and a present of twenty thousand 
rupees^. When in the end of the same year, it was represented that 
Mirza Khan Manuchehr, the Fau'jdar oi Kangra, had, as a result of 
a disturbed brain, gone into retirement, he was appointed to take 
charge of the hill country, and his rank was raised to 2,000 with 
2,000 horse. He received the title of Shah Quli K^an, and was 
given a flag, a dress of honour, a decorated dagger, a horse and an 
elephant^. After reaching the hill country, he setMibout putting it 
into order. He sent for Bhupat, son of Sangram, the Zamtndar 
of Jammu, who always helped the Fapijdars in the area, but who had 
gradually become slack in service. He came with a large force. Shah 
Quli }^an collected troops and prepared for battle. After fighting, 
Bhupat hurriedly retired to his home. Emperor Shah Jahan approved 
of Shah Quli Khan*s conduct, and in the loth year, presented him 
with a dress of honour, drums and an elephant®. In the 12th year, 
when the Emperor was proceeding to the capital, Shah Quli Lhan 
waited on him on the way. He was removed from his existing 
appointment, and sent^ as Governor of Bhakkar on the death of Jan 
Nithar Khan. In the 14th year, his rank was advanced to 3,000 
with 2,000 horse; he received a dress of honour and was appointed 
Governor of Kashmir*. He also received as presents a sword with 
ornamented accoutrements, and fifty thousand rupees in cash. After 
Teaching Hasan Abdal, he died® in the year 1050 A.H. (1640 A.D.). 
Muhammad Amin, his son, who had the rank of 900 with 500 
horse, died in the 25th year. 


I Badshahn^ma, I, pt. ii, p. 166. 
3 Of, cit., pp. 250, 251. 

5 Of. cH.» p. 223. 


2 Ibid, p. 217. 

4 Badshdhndma^ II, p. 131. 
6 Of. cit., p. 225. 
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(MIRZa) shahrukh 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 329-335). 

He was the son of Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulaiman^, the 
ruler of Badahhshan. After his father was killed, he was brought 
up by his grandfather. When he attained the years of discretion, 
inasmuch as there had been enmity and disagreement from the start 
between his mother, Muhtarim Khantim. and his grandmother 
^urram B^gani—wdio had full control over Muza Sulaiman—he, 
at the instigation of malevolent Badakhshls, fell out with his grand¬ 
father and started to oppose him. This went so far that MTrza 
Sulaiman left his country and migrated to India, as has been narrated 
in his account. Later, when Mtrza Sulaiman after reaching India 
took Icave^ to go to Mecca, ShahruUi Mirza and his mother sent 
petitions and presents to Emperor Akbar, and strengthened their ties 
of fealty. Mirza Sulaiman returned from Mecca by way of Iran, 
and with the help of Mirza Muhammad Hakim led an army against 
BadaHishan. On the basis of conceding the lands which Mirza 
Ibrahim had held, a peace was arranged with Mirza Sulaiman, but 
soon disagreements broke out between them. So long, however, as 
Shahrul^rs mother was alive, these disagreements were settled peace¬ 
fully. After her death, the Mirza took to headstrong measures, and 
the troops becoming demoralized, the officers also started fighting 
about their fiefs. ‘Abdullah Khan, the ruler of Turan, who was 
watching his opportunity, hearing of this fell upon Badaldbshan. The 
servants behaved unfaithfully, and the Mirzas forced to bid adieu to 
their hereditary territory made their escape wdth great difficulty. 
When they reached the borders of Kabul, Mirza Sulaiman felt 


1 Sec Ma^^ir-ul-Umara. Text, III, pp, 264-277 for an account of Mirza 
Sulaiman. 

2 For a detailed account of the intrigues und quarrels between Mirza 
Sulaiman and Mirza Shahrul^h see AkharnUmay Text, III, pp. 149-158; Beve¬ 
ridge’s translation, 111 , pp. 211-212. Mirza Sulaiman’s obtaining leave to go to 
Mecca is recorded on Text, p. 163, translation, p. 231. 



ashamed in view of what had transpired earlier to proceed to India- 
Mirza Sliahrukb with.his three sons, t;he twins Hasan and Husain, and 
Badi‘-uz-Zaman, started for India. In the country of the Hazarajat 
he heard chat ‘Abdullah Khan had been defeated by Kulabians, and 
the Mirza returned towards Badakhshan in the hope of recovenng 
possession. Then it appeared that the ruler of Itirin had taken 
possesion of Kulab, and the Mirza worse off than ever returned. On 
the way, he met Mlr/a Sulaiman, who on hearing the same report 
had started back from Kabul, Just then the Ozbeg army arrived and 
started to plunder. In this confusion Mirza Sulaiman’s horse 
stumbled and he fell on the ground, Mirza Shahrukh dismounted, 
and offered his horse; this coo ran off into the wilds. A follower set 
Mirza Sulaiman on his own horse, and Mirza Shahrukh dcxtrously got 
hold of the runaway^ and they galloped away. In the confusion his 
son Hasan got separated, and this was a new grief for the father. 
When the Mirza took the road to India and got out of the defiles, 
the missing son rejoined him. Kanwar Man Singh in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Indus river and Raja Bhagwan Das at Lahore .showed him 
hospitality. In the 29th year, Prince Danlyal welcomed him outside 
the Capital, and introduced him to the Presence^ He was honoured 
in the royal Court, and was given a present of a lakh of rupees in 
cash, goods of the Fdrrash-Khhid, five elephants, nine horses^ some 
camels and several servants. In the 38th year, at the end of the 
year 1001 A.H. (1593 A.D.), Emperor Akbar gave him his 
daughter, Shakr-un-Nisa in marriage®. He was appointed Governor 
of Malwa, raised to the rank of 5,000, and sent off to his province 
with Shahbaz Khan Kambu as his guardian^. In the 40th year, he 
was deputed with prince Murad to the Deccan. 

When Shahbaz Khan left Ahmadnagar and came to Malwa, Ujjain 
and other choice places in that province were taken over from Shahbaz 

1 Akharn^ma, Text, III, p. 447, Beveridge’s translation, III, pp, 670, 671. 

2 Of>. cH.y Text, p. 644; Beveridge's translation, III, p. 990. The year of 
the marriage is wrongly given there as 1594 A.D. 

3 Op. cit,y Text, p. 644; translation, III; p. 991. 
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J] 3 n, and assigned to Mirza Shahrukh as his ftcf\ The prince took 
up his quarters at Balaghatpur—Berar, and the imperial forces under 
the leadership of Mirza Shahtulda and Khan Khanan, the Commander- 
in-Chief, were, in the 41 sc year, opposed to armies of the three chiefs 
of the Deccan under the command of Khwaja Suhail Khan of Bijapur, 
There was severe fighting. Raja Ali lyian, the ruler of Khandgsh, who 
commanded the left wing of the imperial forces was killed with many 
losing heart fled. The Rajput leaders rallied after going 
off some distance, Mirza Shihrulda and Khan f^anan drove off the 
force that opposed them, and spent the dark night on horseback. At 
dawn, most of the leaders of the enemy w>^ere killed, and the rest took 
Co flight®. In the 43rd year, 1007 A.H, (1598-99 A.D.), on being 
summoned he reached the Presence. In the same year, Shail^ Abul 
Fadl was sent to the Deccan. The Mirza was presented a flag and a 
drum, and sent off to Malwa to put the army there into order. On 
being called to the Deccan, he went there quickly. The Mirza never 
spared himself in royal service. When Prince Daniyal, after the con¬ 
quest of Ahmadnagar, came to his august father at Burhanpur, the 
Mirza was left in-charge of the territory. Wlien Khan Khanan reached 
Ahmadnagar from the Court, the Mirza returned to the Presence^. 
Later from the banks of the Narbada, he was again sent to the Deccan 
with the Prince. About the end of Emperor Akbar's reign he held 
the rank of 7,000, In the 2nd year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, 

1016 A.H. (1607 be died at Ujjain^, and was buried outside 

the city. It is stated chat Kabuli Begam, the daughter of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, who was also married to the Mirza, took his body 
with the intention of conveying it to Medina, and herself making the 
pilgrimage. On account of (the fear of) molestation by the Arabs of 


1 Op. at.. Text, III, p. 717, translation, III, p. 1069. 

2 This account of the battle appears to be based mainly on Akbarnama, 
Text, III, pp. 718, 719; translation, III, pp. 1070-1072, See also the very useful 
footnotes by Beveridge. 

3 Op. cit.i Text, p. 747, translation, p, 1116. 

4 7 Hznk'i-] ah^ngirt (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), p. 119. 
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the desert, she made over the body to some camel-drivers (^Adakare) 
and went oflE to Basra. From there she went to Shiraz. AllahwardI 
Khan, the Governor of Pars, treated her with respect, and sent her to 
Isfahan (Ispahan). In the year 1022 A.H. (1613 A.D.) Shah Abbas 
11 , the ruler of Iran, married her to his blinded uncle MTrza Sultan All. 
But there was no love between him and the Begam^. In short, Mirza 
Shahrukh was distinguished for courage and good qualities. Emperor 
Jahangir has written in his Memoirs^ that although no one can^be more 
faithless than a Badaldishl, but Shahrukh behaved as if he were not a 
Badakhslu He was in India for twenty years, but did not at all know 
the Indian language. Of his sons, Mirza Muhammad Zamati, who 
assumed power in Badaldishan, was killed by the Ozbegs. For a long 
time a fictitious Muhammad Zaman raised a disturbance. Mirza Shah 
Muhammad was kept by Mirza Muhammad Hakim under his own 
eye. At the time of Mlrza’s death six sons were alive, Of Hasan and 
Husain, the twins, Hasan, who ran away with Khusrau, was caught on 
the second day and imprisoned, Micza Sultan from his early years 
was educated and trained*^ in the service of Emperor Jahangir. The 
Emperor proposed to give his own daughter to him in marriage. The 
ladies of the harem represented that he already had many wives in 
his house. When he was questioned, he swore by the Emperor’s 
feet denying the report. Eunuchs were sent to his house, and they 
found women there in confinement; he consequently fell out of favour. 
He received Gh azipur in fief, and died there. Mirza BadF-uz-Zaman, 
known as Mirza Fathpurl, was the Ba^sht of the Deccan in Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign. Later, he received^ Pattan in Gujarat as his fief. 
He was a bundle of wicked bones for contention and strife, so much 

1 This account is apparf^ntly based on Tari^ *Alam Aral "Ahh^t. 

2 THzak-i-Jahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), I, pp. 119, 120, 
where the death of Mirza Shahruish is recorded, and an account of his family is 
included, but this statement about liis character differing from that all Badal^h- 
shis is not included there. 

3 Of. cit., p, 24, 

4 Tfizuk-i-Jahangirt (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), II, p. 10. 



so that his brothers plagued by him killed him in Pattan, His mother 
coming to the Court appealed for justice. But as it should have been, 
she did not bring in a charge of murder^ The brothers were impri¬ 
soned for a time. Mirza Mughal did not prosper. He was married 
to the daughter of Darab Khan®, and lived on the fief of fargana 
Nlmkhar-Baiswara. The last was Mirza Shuja‘ Najabat Khan'^, a 
separate account of whose career has been included. 

(RAJA) SHAHOJI BHONSLE 
(Vol. II, pp. 342-358). 

It is stated^ that his lineage extends to the Rajas of the Chittor, 
who are Sisodiahs. One of his ancestors by the name of Sur vSen for 
some reason migrated from Chittor to the Deccan, and for a time 
resided in the village of Bhonsa, fargana Karkanab, Sarkar Parenda, 
in the province of Aurangabad, and took to himself the surname of 
Bhonsic. DadajI Bhonsle, one of the Raja’s ancestors, who was the 
head of the villages of Haknl, Burhi, Devalgaon and the lower area 
of the Pargana of Poona, had two sons, Maloji and Vith5jT {Pethuji 
of the text). They became alienated from the ryots there, and moving 
over to the town of Ellora near Daulatabad took up agriculture there. 
^Later, they moved over to the town of Sindkher (Shindkhed) to 
LakhojI Jadhavrao (Lakh! Jadu), the Deshmukh of Sarkar Daulatabad, 
who held a high office in the Nizam Shahi dominions, and had an 
extensive establishment; they took up service with him. Vithoji 
had eight sons, KhclojI, PanajI and others, while Maloji after long 
yearning for them had two sons. As he had great faith in Shah 

i Of. cit., p. 259. 

2. He is probably Darab I£ban Mirza Darab for wliom sec Maathir-al- 
UmarUf Text, II, pp. 14-17, Beveridge^s translation, I, pp. 450-453. 

3 Maathir'ul-U mara. Text, III, pp, 821-828, translation antea, pp. 364-371. 

4 Khan, II, pp. X11-112. There is also a more detailed account 
of the Marhattas in K h az^na-i- * Amir a (Lucknow Lith. cdn.), pp, 39 et. seq.^ 
which is copied in Siyar’i^Mut*a khkh irin (Lucknow Lith. edn.), Ill, pp. 921-926. 
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Sharif—who is buried in Ahmadnagar—he called one Shahji and the 
other SharafjL Lakhoji Jadhavrao, who except for a daughter of the 
name Jijabai’ (Jhajawa in text) had no ocher issues, was so greatly 
enamoured of Shahji—who was very handsome—chat he took him 
up as a son, and gave him fine clothes, and golden jewelled ornaments. 

On day Jadhavrao said that he would give him the said daughter 
to Shahji in marriage. MalojI the father and VithojI, the uncle of 
Shahji, stood up saying chat the betrothal had been arranged, and 
that he should not hereafter go back on his word. But Jadhavrao’s 
tribesmen blamed him, and made him change his views. Ac last 
Jadhavrao became angry, and turned Mal 5 jl and Vichoji out of 
Sindkher. They went to Anangpal Nimbalkar, who was an influen¬ 
tial landholder, and having got an army from him came to die 
neighbourhood of Daulatabad, and referred the matter to the Governor 
there. In this way was brought about the marriage of Shahji Bhonsle 
with the daughter of Jadhavrao, and Shahji Bhonsle became a man of 
consequence. 

When Nizam-ul-Mulk killed^ Jadhavrao by a clever ruse, Shahji 
quarrelled with him, and in the 3rd year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s 
reign went off to A‘zam Khan the Governor of the Deccan. He was 
made a Panjhazarl with 5,000 horse, and received as gifts a jewelled 
dayp^er, a flag and a drum, a horse and an elephant and two lacs of 
rupees. As a result of his evil disposition he soon left him, aiid went 
back to Nizani-ul-Mulk. Gradually he gained great influence in the 
Nizam Shall! kingdom, and on this account Jadhavrao and ocher 
leaders had spice against him in their hearts. During the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan they arranged for an imperial army being sent 
against Shahji. This force besieged him in the fort of MaholT. He 
addressed himself to Sikandar ‘Adil Shah and suddenly coming out of 
the fort marched off to Bijapur. When Murarl, the manager of ‘Adil 
Shah pursued Malik *Ambar, and established stations at Chakna, 
Poona, etc., Shahji Bhonsle, w^ho had accompanied him, was granted 

I Gasht is apparently a mistake for Kmht. 
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these areas as his assignment. Later, Shahji Bhonsle went off to 
Karnatik (Carnatic), and first took Pa!a Kankgrrl by force from the 
landholders, and then married Tukabai a girl of the Mohite family. 
He had two sons by Jijabal, one Samba, who was killed by a ballet 
in the battle of Kanakgirl, and the second Siva (ShivajI), who, on 
account of his young age was with his agent at Poona, etc., which 
mahals formed his assignment. By Tukabai one son was born whose 
name was VyankojI (Ekoji in the text). 

When ShahjP was living in the district of Kolar and Balapur, and 
as fortune was favourable to him, he, at the request of the Raja of 
Trichonopoly—who had been defeated by Panchl Raghav, the land¬ 
holder of Tanjore—went to his assistance, and having defeated them 
cook possession of both the territories. Leaving VyankojI, his son, 
there, he returned to Kolar. VyankojI had three sons, first Shalijl, 
second Sharifjl—both these left no issues—-and the third TukojI whose 
descendants inherited both these territories and remained in possession 
of them. Meanwhile ShivajI—who had reached the age of i6 years— 
removed his father’s agents from the management of the mahals of the 
Jagit, and laid the foundations of his independence. In a short time 
his fortune was increased by the defection of the Bijapur officers, and 
he had collected nearly 15,000 troopers. When he saw that the 
neighbourhood—which was in the fief of Mulla Ahmad Naitha—was 
left without the defending army which had been deputed there at the 
request of the Jagirddr of Bijapur, he exerted himself and took posse¬ 
ssion of most of its territory—when the power of the Bijapuris suffered 
a serious set back through the death of Muhammad^ *Adil Khan, and 
as ‘All ‘Adil Khan was not securely established, ShivajI cutting off 
his connection with them assumed independence. Later, when ‘All 
‘Adil ^an had been able to make secure his position, ShivajI sent 
deceitful messages of siibmission, requested for pardon, and begged that 

I For Shahji see also Kincaid & Parasnls, History of the Maratha People, 
pp. Grant Dull, History of the Mahrattas^ I, pp. 57-126, Sir Jadimadi 

Sarkai, House of Shivaji^ pp. 35 ' 54 * 
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Afclal IChan the general of *Adil might be sent to visit hint. 

When Afdal Khan reached Konkan, ShivajI adopting an attitude of 
supplication in the name of peace invited the said Khan with a limited 
retinue to a conference near his abode. The latter put on the 
appearance of fear, and came tremblingly to the palanquin of the 
Khan. Then with a knife, which he was carrying concealed on his 
p>erson, he killed the l^an, and shouted to his armed followers, who 
were lying in ambush in the neighbourhood. They came, and killed 
or made prisoners of the remaining forces of the Khan, and plundered 
his camp»\ By this kind of actions, ShivajI was able to collect large 
quantity of equipment, and become more turbulent. When he attacked 
the imperial territory, Emperor Aurangzlb, in the 3rd year of his reign, 
directed Shaylsta ^lan Amir-uHJmara, the Viceroy of the Deccan, 
to chastise him. In the 4th year Maharaja Jaswant Singh, Governor 
of Gujarat, was appointed to assist him and Chakna was taken out of 
Shivaji’s possession. 

It is stated that when Shayista i^an was staying in Poona, 
ShivajI so detailed his men for a night-attack that they could gain 
adnaission into the inhabited area of the camp. One night they 
entered by opening a window at the back of the dwelling which had 
been closed up by bricks and clay. The women raised an out-cry 
and Shayista I^an waking up hurried to the spot. One of the 

attackers threw a sword and this lopped off his index finger. Abul 

Path his son was killed. Meanwhile the outside guards arrived, 
and Shivaji’s men hurriedly departed^. In the 7th year, when 

Mirza Raja Jai Singh was appointed to chastise him, he moved a large 
force against his forts and besieged Purandhar. ShivajI being 

reduced to extremity, sent a message to the effect that he was 
prepared to hand over to the imperialists 23 forts in the hope that 
the Emperor would in future favour him. After protracted aegotia- 

‘V 

I For Afclal j^ian’s expedition see Sir Jadunath Sarkar's detailed account 
in Shivaji and his Times, pp. 59-73, also Kincaid & Parasnts, loc, at., pp. 37 ' 4 n 

n Sec Sarkar, loc. at., pp. B8-93 for a detailed account of the night 
attack. 
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tlons he sent in the keys of all the forts, and coming unarmed had 
an interview. Mirza Raja treated him politely, and presented him 
a sword and dresses^. He accompanied the MTrzii in the expedition 
against Bijapur. 

When Emperor Aurangzlb heard about it, he sent an order 
demanding his presence at the Court. He hurried to the Court 
with his son Sambhajt. On the day of the presentation he was, in 
accordance with the orders, admitted to the rank of a Panj-hazari 
(5,000), but owing to his narrow-mindedness he retired to a corner, 
and stayed there tor a long time. Ele stated that he had pain 
in his belly. Permission was granted that he could retire to the 
house which had been allotted for his residence. On reaching there 
he expressed his undisguised dissatisfaction. When this was reported 
to the Emperor, he was made over to the charge of Kanwar Ram 
Singh, son oE Mirza Raja for being kept under guard, and later a 
contingent of Ffilad Khin KotwaTs men was appointed to guard the 
house. He by his attention to every one of them put them off their 
guard. One night he and his son changed their dresses and escaped. 
On the way, they got on to horses, which had already been 
arranged, and went off to Mathura. And having shaved his beard 
and eye-brows, he reached the province o£ Haidarabad by the route of 
Benares, Bengal and Orissa. He left Sambhaji with a Brahmin 
named Krishna]! Vishvanach (Kabkalas in the text) at Mathura, and 
having promised him a suitable reward arranged that he should send 
Sambhaji when he was asked to do so^. 

When in the loth year, Sultan Muhammad Mii*azzam—who 
had been appointed Viceroy of the Deccan—left with Maharaja 


I For details of the terms of peace see Kincaid Parasnis he, cit.y p. 72, and 
Sarkar, loc. cit.y pp. 128-132. This treaty of Purandhar was arranged in 1665 . 

2. For Shivaji's visit to Agra, his imprisonment and escape, see Kincaid & 
Parasnis, loc. cit.y pp. 72-79 and Sarkar, pp. 139-161, See also 'Alantgirnamay 
pp. 967-971, 1021. Shivaji escaped from Agra and not Delhi as is incorrectly 
stated ill Elphinstone, History of Inciiay pp. 613, 6id. The flight took place on 
29th August, 1666, and he did not reach home till 30th November, 






Jaswanc Singh^ ShivajI started creating a disturbance. He plundered 
many of the imperial estates, and looted the port of Surat. And 
after the arrival of the Prince sent a message to Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh saying that he was sending his son Sambhe^i with the request 
that he should be favoured with the grant of a mansab so that he 
might with a suitable force perform the duty assigned to him. After 
this was accepted, he sent the said son with Pratap Rao, his agent 
and a force of i,ooo horse. He received the rank of 5,000 with 
5,000 horse, and was presented with an elephant with jewelled 
trappings, an assignment in Berar etc. After a time he recalled his 
son, but his agent and the force remained on duty. Later, some of 
the estates of SambhajLs assignment were resumed in order to recover 
the advance of one lac of rupees which had been made when ShivajT 
had been called to the Court. Accordingly ShivajI recalled his agent, 
and began plundering the imperial territories. Daild Khan QuraishI 
pursued him, and ShivajI adopted guerilla {bargtgaii) tactics. After¬ 
wards he concluded a treaty with the ruler of Haidarabad, and 
arranged that they should together fight the imperial forces; and they 
should start by recovering Sliivajl’s forts. By this arrangement he 
obtained troops and gold from the ruler of Haidarabad, and started 
for Tanjore. He sent for his brother Vyankoji with a view to meet¬ 
ing him and to bring reinforcements. He came and had an interview 
with ShivajI at Gingee (Chinchi in text). ShivajI claimed a share of 
his patrimony. Vyankoji returned a polite answer, and leaving at 
midnight departed for Tanjore. ShivajI plundered his camp, and took 
possession of Gingee and his ocher forts; he made them over to the 
charge of his own men, and dismissed the Haidarabad forcesL In the 
17th year he again made peace overtures with Bahadur ^an Koka, 
Governor of the Deccan. Bahadur Khan wrote to the Court, but 
while the reply came, ShivajI stored grain and other materials, etc, in 
his otvn forts, and took the fort of Parnala (Panhala) from the Bljapurls. 
He properly entertained the emissary—who had gone on behalf of the 


j See Sarkar, loc, cit., pp. 304-31 5 * 
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Governor of the Deccan for carrying out negotiations—and gave a 
clear answer about che peace terms. In the 20ch year, Sambhaji be¬ 
coming displeased with his father sought refuge with Diler Khan. In 
the 2 1 St year, however, he fled and returned to his father. In 
the same year ShivajT invaded the imperial territories, and laid waste 
the Pargana of Jalna. After a few days’ illness, however, he died\ 
It is stated that Shah Jan Ullah—a darwesh who lived in those 
quarters, and was unique for his good qualities, and whose retreat 
(Taklya) was, in spite of his remonstrances, plundered by Shivaji and 
his followers—had imprecated a curse on him^. 

Shivaji was remarkable for his love of justice, attention to details 
and military skill. He had collected large numbers of horses in 
his stables, and had appointed skilled men to look after these animals. 
For every ten horses there was a custodian (^Tahwthldr), a waterman and 
a scullion [Mash'-at chi), and a supervisor was appointed for every 
thousand horses. His servants were of the nature of grooms [Bdrgtrs), 
When a force under a leader was detailed to any area, lists were made 
of the accoutrements of all the followers, After an attack on any 
territory he took over whatever was in excess (i.e, of what they had 
at the start of the expedition). He had his secret spies. On his death 
Sambhaji succeeded him, b6t his presumption brought about an 
estrangement with his father’s comrades in arms, and he squandered 


1 He died in April, 1680. According to Beale Oriental Biographical 
pictionary his date of death was 24 Rabii, 1091 A.H., corresponding to 14th 
April, 1680, Grant Duff, loc., cit., I, p. gives 5tli April as the date; see also 
the note on pp. 227, 228 where the various discrepancies of the date of his 
death are discussed. Kincaid & Parasnis, p. no, say tliat he died on 3rd April 
at Raygad. Sarkar^ of. cit. p. 339, and note gives the date as 4th April, but 
in Cambridge Hist, India, IV, p. 278 has changed it to 2nd April, 1680 at 
Raigarh. I^hafi Rh iin, II, p. 271, incorrectly states that he died near Miirtnda- 
bad which is another name for Miraj. 

2 This story is told in Khafi Khan, II, p, 271, His chronogram of the 
year of death of Shivaji is lo too little unless either of the words K^fir or lahan- 
nam is made into Kafirt or Jahmnamh 





what his father had accumulated. He was a great believer in a Brsihmin 
by the name of Kalasha (Kab Kalas in text) and was notorious for his 
debauchery. lu the 24th year when Sultan Muhammad Akbar 
rebelled against his father, SambhajI gave him shelter. In the 30th 
year,^ Kh an Zaman Shaikh Nizam—who was the Faujdar of Kolapur 
near Panhala—got information about him through capturing one of his 
spies, and marching rapidly over a long distance, and after an attack 
captured him and Kalasha. Hamid-ud-Din Khan went and escorted 
him to the Court. On the day of his arrival at the camp wooden caps 
and collars were fixed on their heads. High and low were delighted. 
The chronogram was found as: — 

*‘Ba Zan Farzand Sambha shud aslr” 

(With wife and child Sambha was made prisoner, 
iioi A.H., 1689 A.D.) 

In the 31st year, in accordance with royal instructions, he was put 
to death. The fort of Raygad (RahTrl in text)—which Dhiilfiqai 
Khan had previously been deputed to attack—was taken. Shahu 
(^hu in text), the son of SambhajI and SambhajT’s womenfolk were 
brought to the Court. The Emperor granted Shahu the title of Raja, 
and the tnansah of 7,000 with 7,000* horse, and assigned him a 
place inside royal enclosure; he wes brought up under royal super¬ 
vision. 

After the death of Emperor Aurangzlb, Shahu, on the recommen¬ 
dation of Dhulfiqar Khan was granted leave by Muhammd A‘zam 
Shah, and returned to his native country. The Marathas flocked 
round him. He first paid a visit to the tomb of Aurangzlb, but 

1 The date of capture and death of Sambuji are incorrectly given in 
this account. These did not occur in the 30th and 31st year respectively of 
Aiirangzib’s reign, but in the 32nd year or 1100 A.H., as described in 

pp. 319-325. from where die account is taken. See also Sir 

Jadiinath Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, IV, pp. 398-404. 

2 Maathir-i-‘Alamgtri, pp. 331. 332 - This occurred in the 33td 

year. 



meanwhile his follow^ers plundered Purjat the outskirts of Aurangabad^. 
Later he went and settled down in Satara. He lived for a long rime, 
and spent his life in ease and pleasure. His chief officials—called 
Pradhaiis in the Hindi language —and according to Indian ideas cjght 
Pradhans are indispensible for a Raja—led expeditions and laid waste 
various areas. At last in the time of Emperor Bahadur Shah, on the 
recommendation of Waulfiqar ^an lo per cent of the revenues of the 
provinces of Aurangabad, KJiandesh, Berar, Bidar and Bijapur was 
assigned to him*. But on account of the disputes between Raja 
Shahu, and Tara Bai, the wife of Rajaram (Ram Raja in text) this 
arrangement was not given effect to. Later during the viceroyalty 
of AmIr-uLUmara Husain *Ali Khan the amount was fixed at 25 per 
cent un^er the name of Chauth] and a grant with the seal of the 
Amlr-uI-Umara was issued for it^. From then onwards, they 
abstained from plundering. The said Raja died^ iu 1163 A.H., 
1749 A.D, without leaving any children. The descendants of 
his uncle Rajaram are still living in the fort of Panhrila. 

The old leaders of this tribe were DhanajI Jadav and SantajI 
Ghorpare^’. They were constantly carrying out expeditions; and were 
attacking and plundering different parts of the country. The second 
(Saataji Ghorpare)—who was behaving presumptuously—w'as put to 
death® by DhanajI and others, after the death of Rana son of ShivajI at 
the instigation of the latter's wife, who managed the affairs as guardian 

I. I^h afi pp. 582,583. 

2 Ibid, pp. 626,627. 

3 Ibid, pp. 784.785. See also Kincaid & Parasnis, op, cit., pp. 212, 
213. 

4 He died on 15th December, 1749. see Kincaid &: Parasnis, op, cit., 
p. 291,, and Cambridge Hist. India, IV, p. 110. 

5 For these two Marhatta generals see Cambridge Hist. India, IV, pp. 
291-295. 

6 This is incorrect; he was defeated by Dhana, but he was murdered 
near the Mahiideo hill by the order of Radbika Bai Maul, whose brother he had 
slain (June, 1697)., 
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of her young son, his son RanajT Ghorparc for sometime followed his 
father’s example in plundering, and became more famous than the 
father. The descendants of both and their tribesmen are still living 
in the Deccan. One of the Pradhans, BalajI Vishvanath was a 
Brahmin. In the year 1130 A.H,, 1718 A.D,, when Husain ‘Alt 
^lan arranged with Raja Shahu the payment of Chauth and Sardesh- 
mukht and issued a grant with his seal on it, BalajI Vishvanath 
accompanied the said Kh an to Shahjahanabad with 13*000 horsemen. 
In 1139 A.H., 1727 A,D., Malhar Rao (Malhar in text) Holkar, 
one of the companions of Bajirao—-son of BalajI Vishvanath, and who 
had succeeded his father after his death—came to Malwa, and fought 
a battle with Girdhar Bahadur, the Governor of the province, and 
killed him. In the time of the government of Muhammad ^an 
Bangash he attacked and plundered his domain, and upset his 
administration. In the year 1145 A.H., T 73^''33 when the 

government of Malwa was assigned to Raja Jai Singh, he because of 
his being a co-religionist, supported Bajirao. 

In the year 1146 A.H. (i 733-34 A.D.) Bajirao proceeded from 
the Deccan to Upper India. MuzafiEar Khan, the brother, of Khan 
Dauran on being appointed to oppose him proceeded to Sironj 
Bajirao did not w’ant to fight with him, and returned to the Deccan. 
In the year 1147 A.H. (1734-35 A.D.) he again marched to Upper 
India. From the Capital of the realm two forces, one under the 
leadership of I‘timad-ud-Daulah Qaniar-ud'DIn Khan and the other 
under Khan Dauran, were sent to put him down. Bajirao sent one 
army under PilajI Jaclav against Qamar-ud-Din Khan, and the other 
under Malharrao Holkar against fGian Dauran. Qamar-ud-Din f^an 
was victorious three or four times over the army opposed to him. 
Khan Dauran out of jealousy for his success made peace, and both 
forces turned back. Later at the request of Raja Jai Singh, who 
wished that the government of Malwa be given to Bajirao in his place, 
Khan Dauran made Emperor Muhammad Shah agree to this transfer, 
and in the year 1148 A.H., (i 735 ‘’ 3 ^ A.D,) the government of 
Malwa was assigned to Bajirao. In the following year Bajirao went 



to Malwa with a large force, and after making a settlement of the 
province proceeded against the Raja of Bhadawar, The Raja took up 
his quarters in a strongly fortified place, and BajTrao reduced the 
village of Abtar which was the Raja’s residence. He sent Pilaji Jadav 
across the Jumna to attack the Antarbed (the area between the 
Ganges and the Jumna). He encountered Buthan-iihMulk, who 
had arrived near Agra, and fled after losing many men, and joined 
BajTrao on this (the Agra) side of the Jumna. BajlrvTo rapidly march¬ 
ed towards Shahjahanabad, when it was too late (literally: after 
Basra was taken), Khan Dauran came out of the city (of Delhi). 
BajTrao saw no advantage in fighting and retired cowards Agra. In 
the year 1150 A.H. (1737-38 A.D.) Asaf Jah at the summons of 
Emperor Muhammad Shah came to the Capital from the Deccan, 
and was appointed Governor of Malwa in supersession of BajTrao. 
He started for that province, and a battle took place with Bajirao 
near Bhopal. Asaf Jah made peace and the government of Malwa 
was left in the hands of Bajirao, and Asaf Jah returned to the Capi- 
talh In 1252 A.H. (1739 A. D.) there was a battle between 
Nasir Jang, the Martyr and Bajirao near Aurangabad. At last 
BajTrao made peace, and took the Sarkars of Khargun and Handia in 
Khandesh. On reaching the bank of the Nerbudda he died^ in 
1153 A.H, (1740-41 A.D.). 

He was succeeded by his son BalajT, and Sadashivrao alias the. 
Bhao, son of ChimnajI, the brother of BajTrao was appointed his 
Chief Minister. The terms of peace with Raja Shahu were still in 
force. Upto the martyrdom of Nasir Jang and the death of the 
Raja in 1163 A.H. (^750 A.D.) there were occasional outbreaks, but 
compromises were effected. After the Raja’s death, one of his rela¬ 
tions was made the ostensible chief, but BalajI assumed all power, and 

1 For a detailed account of the activities of Marathas during the reign 
of Muhanumd Shah, see Irvine, Later Mughals, II, pp. 277-306. The conven¬ 
tion with Asaf )ah was signed near Sironj on 17th January, 1738, Cambridge 
Hist. India, IV, p. 357* 

2 The date of his death was 17th April, i 74 o» 
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made all hereditary Maratha chiefs to submit to him. In the year 
1164 A.H. (1751 A.D.) when Holkar and Jajappa Sindhia liurricd 
towards Allahabad and Oudh to help Abul Mansur, and Ahmad 
}^an Bangash was defeated, Abiil Mansur handed over to them 
Kol (*Aligarh), JalSsar and Qtinnauj up to Karra Jahanibad in 
recognition of their services. Gradually they got possession of the 
area up to Allahabad. For nearly ten years the Marathas governed 
there. In the year noted above, Balaji led a force against Aurangabad, 
and obtained a large sum out of the revenue deposited in the treasury 
of the Nazim there. In the year 1165 A.H. (1752 A.D.), 
in accordance with the grant of Amlr-ul-Umara Firuz Jang most 
of the Suba of Khandesh and several estates in the province of 
Aurangabad came into their possession. In 1171 A.H. (1758 A.D.) 
a battle took place in the Deccan with Nizam-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah 
(the 2nd), and after the peace country with revenues of 27 lacs of 
rupees was entirely made over to the Marathas. In the same year 
Dattaji Sindhia, brother, and JankojI, son of Jayappa Sindhia, besieged 
Najib-ud’Daulah in Shukartal, and in the same year Raghilnathrao, 
Shamsher Bahadur and blolkar advanced as far as the neighbourhood 
of Shahjahanabad. At the request of Adina Beg Khan they hastened 
to the Panjab, and drove off Taimur Shah son of Shah Durrani and 
Jahan Khan from Lahore, and their deputy remained at Lahore. 
In the year 1173 A.FI. (i759'6o A.D.) Dattaji Sindhia on hearing 
of the approach of Shah Durrani advanced as far as Sirhind and died. 
The fort of Ahmadnagar in the Deccan came into the possession of 
the Marathas, Balaji and Sadashivrao fell out with Ainlr-ul-Murna- 
lik Nizam-ud-Daulah A^af Jah, and came forward to give battle. The 
leaders of the rearguard of the Muslim army were in accordance v/ith 
the dictates of Fate, killed, and a country yielding a revenue of 60 
lacs and the three forts of Daularibad. Asir and Bljapilr fell into the 
haitds of Marathas. 

When in the above mentioned year Shah Durrani turned Marathas 
out of the Panjab, killed Dattaji Sindhia, and dispersed Flolkar’s 
forces, thereupon Sadashivrao and Visvasrao son of Balaji set out 



towards Upper ladia to retrieve the situation. At first they went to 
the Capital (Delhi) and after capturing the fort they removed Mu^iy- 
ul-Miilat (Shah Jahan III) son of Muhly-us^Sunnat son of Kam 
Bakhsh-whom dmad-uhMulk, after he had killed ‘AlamgTr II, had 
placed on the throne—and in his place made Jawan Bakht son of Shah 
*AIam a puppet sovereign. In 1174 A.H. (1760 A.D.) they moved 
forward to encounter Shah Durrani. As the army was reduced to terri¬ 
ble straits owing to the stoppage of supplies, they were forced to fight. 
Sadashivrao, Viswasrao and a large number of leaders were killed, and 
some, who fled, were killed by the villagers^. Balaji on hearing of 
the catastrophe died of grief in the same year^ His second son Madhii- 
rao succeeded him. For a time there was a quarrel between him and 
his real uncle Raghunathrao. At last the latter was siezed and 
imprisoned, and Madhutio after ruling successfully for some years 
died of illness. He had appointed Narainrao, his younger brother 
as his successor, Raghunathrao intrigued with some people, and 
killed Narainrao. As the officials of his clan were not satisfied with 
him, it resulted in a quarrel. Raghunathrao was defeated, and took 
shelter with the hat-wearing Europeans (the English). About the 
time of the writing of this account, he with their assistance made war 
on his opponents, and fell into their hands. He was granted a Jaglr 
in Malwa for his essential expenses, and started for that province. 
On the way, however, he quarrelled with his guides, and went off 
to Surat to the Europeans. On this account a quarrel arose beween 
the Maratbas and the hat-wearers. Madhurao" the young son of 
Narainrao is in occupation of the place of his ancestors. 

Others of the leaders of Raja Shahu are the Dabhade (Dibariya 
in text), who in the time of the government of Sarbuland ^lan went 

1 For a detailed account of this period see Cambridge Hist, India, 

IV, pp, 410-426. 

2 23rd June, 1761. 

3 He committed suicide by throwing himself from the terrace of his 

palace on 25th October, 1795; days later; Grant-Dulf, of.cU., 

II, p. 354. 
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to Gujarat, and took possession of much o£ the province. Another 
is Raglmjl Bhonsle, who was of the same caste as Raja Shahu; the 
province of Berar formed his domain. He also took possession of the 
country of Deogarh and Chanda, and marched to Bengal by way of 
Kuttak (Cuttack), and in lieu of the Chaath for that territory took 
possession of the province of Orissa, On his death his eldest son 
Jan 5 jl succeeded him. After the latter’s death there was dissension 
among the brothers for a time. At the time of writing, Madhoji son 
of RaghujI was in power. He took a grant of the Chanth in the 
name of his son RaghujI from the Maratha Raj. Another of his 
companions is Murarirao Gh 5 rpade, who is the Ta^laqdar oi. the 
estates of Sira etc. in the province of Bijapur. He was well known 
for his qualities of leadership and obtained possession of the fort of 
Gooty (Good) and various other estates. In the year 1190A.H. 

(1776 A.D.) Haidar ‘All Khan captured him after besieging the said 
fort; he died as his prisoner. Their petty sardars arc too numerous 
to be included in this note. 

SHAIKH MTR Od^WAFI 
(Vol. II, pp. 668-670). 

He was a Saiyid of good family, and a favourite officer of Auran- 
gzib, while the latter was a prince. He was distinguished for his 
coumge and good judgment. In the 3oth^yearof Emperor Shah 
Jahan’s reign, when the prince, in accordance with his father’s orders, 
proceeded against the ruler of Haidarabad, Shaikh Mir was in the 
vanguard with Prince Muhammad Sultan. He rendered good service 
against the enemy and was wounded by a bullcci. In the year when 
the prince went to Upper India for enquiring after his father’s health, 

ShaiHu Mir w.as one of his confidants, and in the battle^ against 
Maharaja Jaswant Sitigh, was Commandant of the reserves* In the 



i *Amal Salih, III, p. 227. 


z ^Alamgirnama, p. 68., 
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first battle against Dara Shikoh, he commanded the advance-guard ot 
the Centre, and distinguished himself^. As a reward, he received a 
special dress of honour. Later, when the news was received that 
Sulaiman Shikoh wanted to cross the Ganges and Jumna to join forces 
with his father, who was marching towards Lahore, Shaikh Mir and 
other officers were* appointed to obstruct his route. When he fled 
towards Srinagar (Garhwal), Shaikh Mir came to the Court*, and 
after Aurangzib reached Multan, he was deputed^ to pursue Data 
Shikoh. He followed* him as far as Tatta (Sindh). When Darii 
Shikoh left Tatta, and went to Gujarat, Shaikh Mir was recalled; 
he quickly rejoined Aurangzib'. In the second battle with Dara 
Shikoh, he h.id the command of the advance-guard of the Centre, and 
on the day of the battle, he advanced before all others and gallantly 
attacked the entrenchments of Shah Nawiiz Khan Safavi. At- 
this time, he was struck with a bullet in his chest, and laid down his 
life in the service of his master in 1068 A.H. (165,7 A.D.). Mir 

Hashim, one of his fellow countrymen, who was seated behind in 
the howdah, did not lose his presence of mind, but took Shaikh Mir 
in his arms and watched over hinT. Aurangzib was greatly grieved 
by the sad news of the death of this old and faithful officer, and 
ordered that he be buried in the cemetery of Shah Mu‘In-ud-Dln. 
May his grave be hallowed! Two of his sons were Muhtasham Khan 
Mir Ibrahim* and Mukarram ^ 5 n Mir Muhammad Ishaq'—whose 
separate accounts have been included in their respective places. His 
third son was Mir Muhammad Ya'qub, who later became known 
as Shamsher ^an. He was distinguished above his brothers for 
courage. He was deputed with his brother Mukarram Khan to 


Of), at., p. 98. 2 Op. ciL, pp. 159, 160, 

Op. at., p. 167. 4 Op. cit., p. 207, 

For detail see op. cit., pp. 271-284. 

Op. cit., p. 295. y Op. Cit., p. 324. 

Maathir-Hl-Umar^, Text, III, pp. 646-650, translation antea. pp. 233-235, 
pp. ^> 95 ‘ 7 ^*> translation antea, pp. 243-246. 
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chastise the Afghans, and sent to the pass of Janus. In the i8th 
year, in the last battle when Afghans were successful, he stood firm, 
and was killed in the prime of his youth. 

(MIR) SHAMS 
(Vol. Ill, p. 49Z). 

He was one of the Husaini Saiyids. It is stated that for a long 
time he had forsaken the world, and was travelling about. Later, he 
attached himself to Shah Jahiin. On the death of Jahangir when 
Shah Jahan’s forces arrived near Surat, he was appointed Governor of 
the fort there. In the yth year his rank was increased to 2,500 with 
2,000 horse, and in the loth year he had an increase of 500 horse, 
and was appointed Faujdar and the fiefholder of the Pargana of Baroda^ 
in the province of Gujarat. In the i8th year he received drums, and * 
in the i9tb his rank was increased to 3,000 with 3,000 horse, and he 
was appointed Faujdar and fiefholder of Bir. In the 25th year he 
was made Faujddr and fiefholder of Pactan in Gujarat, In the 28th 
year he reverted to the post of Thanaddr and fiefholder of Baroda in 
the dependancy of Ahmadabad. In the 31 sc year on 19th Ramadan 
1067 A.H. (21st June, 1657 A.D.) he died. 

SHAMSHER KHAN ARSLAN BE OZBEG 
(Vol. II, p. 633). 

He was one of Emperor Jahangir’s officers. Formerly, he was the 
Governor of Kahmard, and he was one of the middle class officials of 
Wall Muhammad the ruler of Turan. After handing over 

Kahmard to the imperial governnient, ShamshSr l^an came to the 
Presence in the 3rd year and paid his respects; he was exalted by the 

I Pazoda in the Text is apparently incorrect. It Baroda in BadshahnSma, 

I, pt. 2, p. 242, and his rank is stated to have been increased to 2,500 with 
2,500 horse. The fief was probably the Baroda State of the present times. 
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'grant of a suitable rank and a dress of honour. Later, on being 
granted a in Slwistaii in Sind, he was nominated as the Governor 
of that area. In the 5th year, he was promoted to the rank of an 
Amir, and granted a flag. In the 9th year, when Muzaffar Khan 
Ma‘muri was appointed Governor of Sind, he was removed from that 
office and returned to the Court. He was appointed to accompany 
Prince Sultan Khurram in the campaign against the Rana. He died 
at h^’s appointed time. It is stated that he was a simple-minded man, 
and one who regularly carried, out his daily devotions and recited the 
Qur’an. He was well known for his courage^ and attained the rank 
of 3,000. 

SHAMSHmf KHAN HAYAT TARTN 
(Vol, 11 , pp, 677-679). 

He was the son of ‘All Khan, a well known officer of Shah Jahan, 
who lost his^ life in the battle of Tatta. When Shah Jahan ascended 
the throne, Shamsher Khan in the 1 st year of the reign received a 
dress of honour, the rank of 1,000 foot with 500 horse, and a pre¬ 
sent of seven thousand rupecs^ In the 3rd year, when the Emperor 
went to the Deccan, he went with Shayista Khan to devastate Nizain- 
ul-Miilk*s territory. In the nth year, he went with Sa^Id Khan 
Bahadur to Qandahar, and rendered good service in the taking of the 
fort of Busc’L In the 15th year, he received an increase of 300 
horse^ and in the 19^1 year a further increase of 200 horse, so that 
the number of his troopers equalled his personal rank. Later 
he was appointed with Sultan Murad Bal^sh tc conquer Balkh and 
Badakhshan, and after his arrival there he, with Bahadur Khan Rohila, 
engaged with Nadhar Muhammad Kjaan, the ruler of BalHi. In the 
20th year, he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,500 with 
1,000 horse. 


1 Badshahndmay I, pt. i, p. 124. 

2 Of, cit.y p. 119. 

3 Badshahndmii^ II, p. 54* 


4. Op. cit.f p. 280. 






When the prince adhered to his determination of giving up the 
governorship of that Silbc*, and started for the Court, Sa'd Ullah Khan 
arrived there for settling up a(fairs in that territoryh The Thandclart 
of Khanabad was encrusted to the said Khan, and at Sa‘d Ullah Khan’s 
recommendation his rank was increased by jbo foot with 500 horse.^ 
Later he was granted the title of Shamsher® Khan> After the arrival 
of Suten Aurangzib Bahadur in that territory, he was entrusted with 
the government of the city of Balkh. In the 22nd year, he received 
a flag, and went in attendance on the prince to Qandahar. On 
reaching Qilat, he, at the prince s suggestion, was appointed Governor 
of that fort. In the zjrj year, his rank was increased to 2,500 with 
2,200 horse, and the ofiice of Thanadar of Gbaznia was entrusted to 
him in succession to Sa^adat |^an. As he had done good work in 
keeping down the Hazaras and the Afghans in that territory, in the 
25th year he was promoted to the rank of 2,500 with 2,500 horse. 
When Aurangzib ascended the throne, he, in the ist year of the 
reign, after Sa‘adat Kliiui the Governor of Kabul was killed by his 
own son Sherzad, was appointed Governor of the province"^. In the 
4th year on the death of Raja Rajrup he was reappointed Thandddr of 
Ghaznin, and in the loth year was deputed to chastise the Afghans 
of the Roh (Hill) country; he rendered exceptional service both in 
killing the enemy and taking many prisoners. In consequence he was 
promoted to the rank of 3,000 with 2,500 horse, of which 2,000 
were 24 iorse 3'horse. After Muhammad Amin Khan BakBshl’s 
arrival in that territory he again rendered good service in the battles 
against those tribesmen, and by the Emperor’s order was appointed 
Thandddr of Ohend. 


1 See Maa^ir-ul'Umaraj Text, 11 , p. 245. 

2 Badshdhnama, II, p. 594. 3 Op. cH., p. 612. 

4 'Alamgtrnama, p. 442. His rank was also raised to 2,500 with 800 horse. 
Also see Maathir-i-Alamgiri, p, 27. 
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SHAMSHER KHAN TARIN 
(Vol. II, pp. 683-686). 

He was an A^zam Shahi officer, and his name was Husain Khan. 
At lirst he was a retainer of Dller Khan Dauclzai^, but later joined. 
Daud I^an Qureshl^. When the government of Burhanpur was 
entrusted to the latter, Husain Khan was appointed to carry on the 
administration there; he thus became a man of means. After Daud 
Khan’s death, he entered the service of Prince Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah, who was then Governor of Multan. Afterwards, lie was 
appointed Fmjdar of Jammu which was the prince’s fief. As he did 
good service in the turbulent territories in the Bijapur campaign, he, 
after the victory, was awarded the title of Shamsha- Khan by the 
Emperor’s orders, and rose from the rank of a Jam*addr to that of an 
Amir. The prince had explicit trust in him. He died a natural 
death at his appointed time. His sons were Muhammad ‘Umar and 
Muhammad Udbman. They were cherished by the prince, and were 
proud of being called Kh dnazdds (house-born ones). Owing to youth 
and inexperience of military matters, they became dissatisfied with the 
prince s instructions, and displaying undue resentment left for their 
home, which was three kos from Sirhind and known as the settlement 
of Malik Idaidar. After spending sometime there without employ¬ 
ment and in poverty they returned to the Court which was then at 
Ahmadnagar. For a time they remained in the Guard House, which 
forms the entrance to the Camp, and entrance and exit from where 
was prohibited without a permit. Out of regard for the prince who 
had just arrived from Gujarat, no one represented their case. They 
were reduced to extreme distress, that is to say the knife reached 
the bone. Fortunately a Maratha army created a disturbance near 
the camp, and a number of royal officers went out to chastise them. 

I Madthir^uUVmardi Text, II, pp. i!j2-56, Beveridge’s translation, I, 
PP- 495-505. 

^ Ibid,, Text, II, pp. 32-37, I, pp. 462-464. 
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These opportunists, who were waiting for the sward round their necks, 
distinguished themselves on this occasion; and drove off the scattered 
enemy forces. When their exploits were reported to the Emperor, 
he looked favourably upon them and they were taken into service. 
But as the prince was displeased with them, they saw no advantage 
in remaining in attendance (on the Emperor}, and went off with the 
prince who had been deputed to Aurangabad and Burhanpur. In 
spite of this devotion the prince took no notice. They had not 
covered two or three stages, when news of Emperor Aurangzib*s death 
was received. After this they were in favour and regard, and on the 
day of the battle with Bahadur Shah, the younger brother displayed 
exceptional devotion in front of the prince’s elephant, and freed the 
shoulder of courage from the burden of service (was killed). Aiter- 
wards, Prince *Azim-uslvShan greatly favoured ‘Umar Khan. In the 
beginning of Emperor Farrukh Siyar’s reign, he accompanied Nawab 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Path Jang to the Deccan, and was appointed Fanjdar 
of the exchequer estate of Sanganinlr. But on account of disagree¬ 
ment with Haidar Quli Khan, the Divan of the Deccan, he went off 
to the Court. He was appointed Faujcldr of Klilabagh, which was 
a turbulent territory in the Malwa Suba; many of the sedition 
mongers were forced by him to accept allegiance, while some who 
deflecting from the path of rectitude persisted in opposition and dis¬ 
obedience, were killed. In the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
he w’as appointed QiFaddt and Fatijday of Dhar. After his death, 
his was transferred to his sons. When the province of Malwa 

fell into the hands of the Marathas, the latter were not agreeable to 
any of the imperial officers remaining in that territory. MalhtU: Rao 
Holkar addressed himself to the taking of the Dhar fort, which was 
one of the memorials of Raja Bhoj. He besieged it for some days, 
and drove mines to the wall of the fort. They defended it as fat as 
they could, but when they saw that no help from outside could reach 
them, they perforce surrendered the fort, and joined Raja Jai Singh 
Siwai. This companionship did not work, and so they left for the 
Court, but no one there took any notice of them. 




Shams-ud-'Dm If^an Khweshgl 8o 

SHAMS-UD.DIN fOiAN KHWESHGT 
(Vol. II, pp. 676, 677). 

He was the eldest son of Naze Bahadur^ In the 20ch year of 
Emperor Shah fahan’s reign and during his father’s lifetime, he was 
appointed Faujdar of the Daman-i-Koh (valley) of Kangra in succes¬ 
sion to Murshid Qulu In the 25th year, when his father died, the 
Emperor promoted^ him to the rank of 1,500 foot with 1,500 horse, 
and appointed him to accompany Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur— 
who had been nominated to proceed on the second expedition to 
Qandahar* In the 27th year, he was appointed Faujdar of Junagarh 
and fiefholder of some Parganas in that territory in succession to 
Muhammad Salih, son of Muhammad ‘Isa TarHian. In the 30th 
year, when he had a dispute with his brother Qutb-ud-Dm about the 
fief of Junagarh, the Faajdan and the TlyUMdrl of Paitan in Gujarat 
was given to Qutb-ud-Din, and Shams-ud-Din was ordered to proceed 
to the Deccan to join Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, who would 
appoint him to a suitable office. Accordingly, he went to the Deccan, 
and in the 31st year distinguished himself in the battle with the 
Deccan forces. After a while when the horizon changed its 
colour, and the said prince matched to Upper India, he was 
exalted''^ by promotion to the rank of 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse. 
He was enrolled among the Deccan auxiliaries, and rendered good 
service in company with AmIr-ul-Umara Shayista Khan in the taking^ 
of the Chakna fort. On the day of the assault he ran forward and 
took the fort. He died at his appointed time. None of his sons 
distinguished himself. His great grandson was Muthawar lOian 
Bahadur, whose separate account^ has been included in this work. 

1 For his account see Ma^^ir-Ptl-Umar^, III, pp. 818-821; ti'ansladon 
antea^ pp. 390-392. 

2 "Amat Salih, III, p. 1^8. 

3 *Alamgimama, p. 45. 4 Op, cit,, p. 587. 

5 MaS^ir-nl-Umara, Text, III, pp. 776-793, translation antea, 
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(KHWAJA) SHAMS^UD-DIN KHAWAFI 
(Vol. I, pp. 664-669)* 

His father Khwaja 'Ala’-uchDln was one of the leaders and great 
men of chat territory (Khawat). Shams-ud-Dln^ rose to high office 
and positian of trust in the reign of Emperor Akbar as a result of his 
trustworthiness and ability. His word was fully relied upon, and he 
was a good official* The account of his deeds of bravery and courage 
while he was with Muzaflar Khan in the province of Bihar and Bengal 
constitutes a fine record in the history of Emperor Akbar’s reign. In 
reference to the Khwaja the learned ShaiUi Abul Fadl has written that 
in difficult times when Turks were irresolute and leaders were be¬ 
wildered, he with high courage and magnanimity undertook difficult 
tasks and carried them out successfully^ When the discontented 
officers of Bihar joined the sedition-mongers of Bengal, Muzaffar Khan 
lost heart, and though he was urged to engage in battle, it v/as of no 
avail. After much expostulation, some soldiers were sent off by him 
under the command of Shams-ud-Dm. When the Commander-in- 
Chief loses heart, what can be expected of the ranks. * The Khwaja 
had traversed only a short distance, when troops after troops of his 
force deserted and joined the enemy. The ^iwaja fought a battle 
and was taken a prisoner. When Muzaffar Khan, the Governor of 
Bengal died during this period of rebellion, Ma‘sum Khan Kabuli 
took the Khwaja into his own keeping under the impression that he 
was possessed of much cash. When he did not succeed by gentle 
means, he resorted to violence, and the ^waja was nearly dying of 
torture, ‘Arab Bahadur, in consideration of his earlier friendship, 
and also because he hoped to get possession of his property by persiia- 
sioxi, took him under his charge, and freed him from his shackles. 
One day the Khwaja finding opportunity, fled with some others. He 

1 For his account see Blochmann’s translation of I (^nd edn.), pp. 

493 '- 495 * See also his account of Khawaf on pp. 493, ^^94 and the footnotes. 

2 Akbarn^ma, Text, III, p. i4u; Beveridge's translation^ HE p* 197* Abul 
Fadl was related to Shams-ud-Din IGiawafi, 
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)mned Raja Sangtatn at Kharakpur. As the roads were closed he could 
not join the imperial army. He collected a body of men and harassed 
the enemy; he also carried away their cattle from their pastures*. 
Later, when differences arose among the enemy party, he managed to 
come to the Presence, and received royal favours and was promoted. 
About the same time, in the 26th year of the llahi era, the royal camp 
was pitched on the bank of the Indus river for the chastisement of 
Mirzii Muhammad Hakim. It was imperative that a fort should be 
built there, and through the exertions of the Khwaja this was comple¬ 
ted in a short space of time. As the fort in the Eastern Districts was 
called Katak Benares®, the new fort was named Atak (Attock) 
Benares. It was as if by this name a reference was intended to the 
fact that according to the Hindu religion, it was not allowed to cross 
the river, because it made void many of their religious observances. 

In short, the Khwaja was for sometime Divan of Kabul. In the 
39th year when Qullj ^an was appointed Governor of Kabul on the 
death of Qasim Khan®, the l^waja was appointed^ Divan-i-Kull 
(Divan-general) in his vacancy. In the 40th year, 1003 A.H. (1594- 
95 A.D.)., twelve Divans were appointed. There was one Divan for 
each province, who had to report'’ on every matter to the Emperor 
with the opinion of the ^wivja who was the Grand Vaalr {Vazl^-i- 
Kull). When in the 43rd year, the royal standards after fourteen 
years’ stay in the Panjab moved to Agra for an expedition to the 
Deccan, the Begams together with Sultan Murrain were left at 
Lahore. Their care and thd charge of the exchequer and affairs of the 
province was entrusted to the Khwaja. When, in the 44th year, 
Miriam Makani and the ladies of the harem were summoned to Agra, 


I Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 315, Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 460, 461. 
a Ibid., p. 355, Ibid., p. 521. 

3 He was assasinated, see Akbarnima, Text, III, p, 653, translation, HI, 
p. 1003; also Madthir-ul-Umara, Text, III, p. 66. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 654 ; translation. III, p. 1004. 

5 Ibid., p. 670; Ibid., p. 1029. 



all the administration of the Panjab was entrusted to the |Giwaja‘. 
In the 45th year, 1008 A.H. (1599-1600 A.D.) he died® at Lahore. 


The ^jwaja was the unique of the age for uprightness, efficiency 
and courage. His understanding of affairs was the secret of his 
success. He was never discouraged by difficulties and boldly set 
himself to work. hie was unequalled as a writer, and honesty was 
always his motto. More wonderful still, in spite of his being crusted 
so highly, he never took advantage of it, and did not show any signs 
of over-subtlety. He was very peace-loving. Accordingly from the 
beginning to the end of his career, he was honoured and respected. 
After his death the charge of the exchequer of the Panjab was trans¬ 
ferred® to his younger brother, Khwaja Mumin, who was well known 
for his discretion. Though he had many relations, he did not have 
any children. His brother’s son Khwaja ‘Abdul Khalig* was, in the 
time of Emperor Jahangir, very intimate with Asaf Jah. On the day 
when Mahabat ^an brought Asaf Khan out of the Attock fort, and 
imprisoned him, he on account of this connection sent the unfortunate 
Khwaja to the other world w.th the sword of violence, ^awaflpura 
at Lahore was built by the I^waja, and he was buried there. On 
account of his trustworthiness, skill and good name, the men of 
Miawaf obtained power and influence with the Timurid kmily. And, 
in fact, most of this clan are innately honest and upright. The hand 
of power has implanted honesty and truth in them. During the 
reign of Emperor Aurangzlb, which was a time of appreciation, and 
when there was a ready market for honesty, many of this clan were 
distinguished by appointments to high positions of trust, office and 
dignity. 

Khawaf is a district of I^urasan. Amin RadL in “Haft Iqlim 

1 AhbarnSma, Text, III, p. 746; translation. Ill, pp. 11x4, mS- 

2 ^ Ibid.. Ill, p. 772, Ibid., p. ii 54 - 

3 ' Ibid., p. 1154. 4 Iqbalnama-i-Jahangiri, p. 268. 

5 For his account see ‘Abdul Muqtadir’s preface to Haft Iqlim, p. i 

(1915). The account of yiawaf is given in 4th Climate. 





"ms said that l^awaE was always the mother-soil of just and pious 
princes, of historians, Shail^s, ‘Ulemas and beneficicnc Viziers. 
Wherever the inhabitants of that country have gone, they have by 
their lofty genius and high sense of dignity obtained advancement, 
and become favourites. The pnnccs of the Al Muzaffar were from 
among them; seven of them were rulers in Pars and Shiraz for 59 
years. Among the ShaiWis was Shah Subhan, who received instruc¬ 
tion from ^waja Maudud Ghishtl. His poems about Sufism are 
well known. Another was Shaikh Zain-al-Millat-ud-Dln, and who 
was known as Khawafl. His grandson was Shaikh Zain Sadr, who 
was one of the learned men of his age, and was distinguished by bis 
lottg companionship with Emperor Babur. In the time of Emperor 
Humayun, he was raised to the rank of an Am'tr. Among the 
Viziers, was Khwaia Ghiyadi-ud-Dln, who for forty years was the 
Vizier of ShiihruHi Mirza, and whose son l^waja Majd-ud-Din 
became Vizier in the the time of Sultan Husain Mirza, and who rose 
to such dignity that he sat and did his work in front of the throne. 

Verse 

One of his distinctions was that before the Shah 

All Stood on their feet, while he remained seated. 

The men of kiiawaf have always been distinguished for their 
skill and sagacity. It is related in the TarM-i-Hirat that when 
Hasan Sabah reached near ^^awaf, he saw few trees in a village, 
and by way of enquiry asked a girl if there was a limited number 
of trees in that country. She replied, “Our men are our trees”. In 
Pha^irat-ul-Khwatiin it is written that formerly the people of Khawaf 
were Sunnis, and were very bigoted. It is stated that when Shah 
‘Abbas Safavl in the beginning of his reign came to ^awaf, he bade 
them revile his companions^ but they refused. He had seventy of 
their principal men flung down from the mosque, so that each one 
had his neck broken, still no one taking warning from this punish, 
ment agreed to carry cut his order. At the present day, they are just 
as staunch Shhahs. 


Shata^-ud-Dln Husain Ahrari 

(MIRZA) SHARAF-UD-DIN HUSAIN AHRARI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 232-238). 

He was the son of l^waja Mu'ia, son of Khwaja Khawatid 
Mahmud, son of Kli waja Kalan—commonly known as the Khwajagan- 
i-Khwaja—eldest son of |^*waja Nasir-ud-Din Ubaid Ullah Alirai*— 
May his grave be holyl Khwaja Kalan was adorned with outward 
and inward knowledge and in pursuance of his father’s orders took 
up his residence in the village of Darsln—wdilch is one of the quarters 
of Samarqand. In the time of the predominance of Shahi Beg Khan, 
he migrated to Andjan (BadaUishan), and died in 905 A,H. (1499- 
1500 A.D«), His body was removed to Tashkend, and buried 
beside his mother’s. He had three sons by the daughter of Saiyid 
Naqhud-Din Muhammad Kirmani, viz.^ Miwajas Nizam-ud-Dln 
‘Abdu! HadI, Khawand Mahmud, and ‘Abdul Khaliq. After his 
wife’s death, he married the daughter of Khwaja Muhammad Nizam, 
brother of Shail^-ul-Isl 5 m ^waja ‘Asanvud-Dui, who was descended, 
in the fourth generation, from Maulina Burhan-ud-Dui ‘All, the 
author of the Hedaya*. By her also he had three sons, viz. Khwajas 
‘Abdul Alim, ‘Abdul Shahid, Abul Paid. Also by a Turkish 
lady, he had a son called Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf. Khwaja 
Khawand Mahmud after living as a dervish went on pilgrimage, and 
proceeded to ‘Iraq and Pars. For a while he studied with Maulana 
Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad, and from Maulana ‘Imad-ud-Dln Mahmud 
he learnt the science of medicine. As a result of his accomplish¬ 
ments he became a QadI, and returned to Samarkand, where he 
occupied himself in teaching. When he came to India, he was 
greatly honoured by Emperor Humayun, who became his disciple. 
Afterwards for some reason he went to Kabul, and died there, 
^waja Mu*In during his father’s lifetime went to Kashgliar^ and 
acquired great influence with ‘Abdullah Khan, the ruler of that country, 
and obtaind the grant of the produce of the Jade river. As the 

1 Akhaniama, Text, II, p. 194; Beveridge's translation, II, pp. 30^ 3 ^^- 
Sec also the valuable notes in reference to the jade river. 
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Khwajazada was a shrewd man, he so arranged that no one could see 
any jade even in a dream, and so had to buy it (from him) at a high 
price. In this way he acquired much wealth, but he was a great 
miser. Mirza Sharf-ud-Din lived on bad terms with his father. 
When Humayun at the time of the expedition to India sent Khwija 
‘Abdul Bari, grandson of Khwaja ‘Abdul Hadi to ‘Abdur Rashid the 
ruler of Kashghar—who had always be6n trying to establish friendly 
relationship—the latter sent with him Mirza Sharfrud-Dln to India 
for the dual purpose of offering condolence on the death of Emperor 
Humayun and to congratulate Emperor Akbar on his accession to 
the throne. In the ist year of Emperor Akbar’s reign Sharf-ud-Dln 
paid his respects,^ and through the influence of Maham Anaga and 
Adham Mian he soon became an Arnir, and was appointed to the 
rank of 5,000, he was also granted the fief of Ajmer and Nagore, 
He distinguished himself by his ability and courage, and put down 
the recalcitrants in those districts. 

As his mother Kuchak Begam^ was the daughter of Mir ‘Ala'-ul- 
Mulk Tirmudhi and of Fal^r Jahan Begam, the daughter of Sultan 
Abu Sa‘ld, Emperor Akbar, In the 5th year, gave his own (half) sister 
Bakshi Banu Begam in marriage to Mirza Sharf-ud-Dln, and thereby 
greatly exalted his position/ In the 7th year, 969 A.H. (1561-62 
A.D.) when the imperial cortege moved to Ajmer, Mirza Sharf-ud- 
Din waited upon the Emperor. He was deputed to capture the fort 
of Mairtha, which belonged to Rai Maldeo, who was one of the 
leading Rais and Rajas of India in regard to his Influence and power. 
Jagmal and Deo Das, who looked after the fort on behalf of Raja, 
made preparations to defend it. After a long siege an armistice 
was arranged on the condition chat the evacuanc soldiers should take 
nothing with them from the fort except their horses. Jagmal kept 
to the terms, and came out of the fort. Deo Das, on the other hand, 


1 Akbarnamay Text, II, p. ai; Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 37. 

2 Ibid.y p. 21; Ibid.y p. 37. 

3 Ibid.y p. 128; Ibtd.t p. 197. 
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burnt all his goods, and moved out with 500 men. The MirzS 
coming to know o£ it went to fight with him, A great battle ensued, 
and Deo Das was killed. According to other statements, however, he 
escaped after he was wounded. Accordingly, sometime afterwards 
a person called himself Dso Das; some accepted him, but other 
disbelieved himh Ac last, he was killed in a battle. In the 8ch 
year, Khwaja Mu'In hearing of his son’s exaltation and grandeur took 
leave from Abul Khair ^an on the pretext of going on pilgrimage, 
and came to India from Kfishghar. The Mirza went from Nagore to 
welcome his father, and brought him to the Presence. Emperor 
Akbar himself welcomed him, and brought the KEwaja with all 
honours to Agra. It is an age-established canon that when a person’s 
fortune is on the wane, and the times are out to exact vengeance, the 
light of his intelligence becomes darkened. He regards loss as again, 
and the unworthy as deserving of favour. 

Verse 


When a person’s destiny deserts him. 

Do what be may, nothing succeeds. 

The Mirza's case illustrates this precept, for disregarding all the 
favours shown to him by the Emperor, he, in the same year, for some 
reason, through baseless suspicion or because of his evil nature fled 
from Agra cowards Ajmer. The chronogram was Shash Safr (6th 
Safr = 97o A.H.; 5th October, 156 A.D.). The Emperor entirely 
disregarding his lack of sense and having developed a suspicion sent 
Husain Qull Khan with a force of officers in his pursuit. The Mirza 
unable to find refuge anywhere fled from the Imperial tcriitories. 
Khwaja Mu*in felt greatly ashamed of his son s unworthy conduct, 
and though he suffered no dimunition In respect and regard, he left 
after a short time for pilgrimage. He, however, died at the port of 

1 Akharnama, Text, II, pp. i6t, 162; translation, II, pp. 248-250. 

2 Fora fuller account see Text, II, pp. 195, 
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J^bay. They sealed his body in a coffin, and placed it on board the 
ship Fathi, but the vessel was lost at sea. 

Mlrza Sharf-ud-Din wandered as a vagabond for sometime, and 
then took refuge with Chingiz Khan Gujarati. Later he joined with the 
rebellious Mirzas, and afterwards went over to the ruler of Khandesh. 
From there after losing his prestige, he rejoined Muhammad Husain 
Mlrza. As Fates were against him, he could not find rest anywhere. 
Later, when the Gujarat territories were added to the conquered 
domains, he fled to the Deccan and passed through Baglana. Baharji, 
the zammdar of the territory imprisoned him, and bringing him along 
presented him before the Emperor at the time when fort of Surat was 
taken. The Emperor had him thrown before an elephant who was 
not a man-killer, and then put him into prisonL After sometime, 
he was sent to Muzaffar Mian, Governor of Bengal. He was directed 
to give him a Jagtr there if he showed signs of repentance, otherwise 
he was to be sent off to Mecca. As he did not show any sign of 
repentance, Muzaffar Khan kept him in confinement till the season 
of sailing. Meanwhile Ma‘sum ^an Kabuli rebelled in the Bihar 
province, and joined Baba Mian Qaqshal and others who had stirred 
up strife in Bengal. They besieged Muzaffar Khan in Tanda. The 
Mlrza escaping from the fort joined them. When they were victori¬ 
ous over Muzaffar ]^an, Mlrza Sharf-ud-Dln, who had come to know 
of some of the former’s treasures, took possession of them and used 
them as the means of gaining influence®. Though Ma'sum Khan 
did not work, Sharf-ud-Dln was the nominal leader. When disagree¬ 
ments became ripe amongst the ungrateful Bengal Amirs, Ma'sum 
Khan retired to Bihar, but on the approach of Mlrza ‘Aziz Koka and 
Shahbaz Khan Kambu with a large contingent of the imperial army, 
he returned to Bengal. Differences arose between the Mlrza and 
Ma'sum Mian, and each was lying in wait to circumvent the other. 

1 For a detailed account see Akharnarna, Text, III, pp. 29, 3®, Beveridge s 
translation, III, pp. 42. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 303, 304; trwlation, pp. 448, 449. 
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Ma'sum IClian won over with gold a boy named Mahmud, 
who was the favourite of the Mirza, and he at the instigation of 
Ma'sum ^an made the Mirza drink poisoned opiuni^ water. He 
died in the a5th year 988 A.H. (1580 A.D.). 

(MIR) SHARIF’’ aMULI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 285-250). 

Flis home was in AmuP, and he had received all his rcgukir edu¬ 
cation in Iran. He gained an intimate knowledge of Sufism and the 
truth of religion, but this was mixed up with a lot of details about 
impieties and heresies. He preached “He is All in All”, and All in 
All [Hama ra) he called God (Allah). When he came to Indi.i 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar, he found that universal toleration 
and breadth of view were the orders of the day (literally: the daily 
bazar). The reigning Prince’s view was that Sovereignty was the 
shadow of Divinity. It was wrong to hold that special grace [Paid) 
was the perquisite of any one sect, rather the correct principle to be 
adopted should be that all different people with their varying disposi¬ 
tions should share in the Divine Grace. Difference of religion was no 
reason for destroying a people. The Mir eagerly kissed the thrcshhold, 
feeling that he had gained his desire; and receiving a rank and fief 
became a recipient of royal favours. It is stated in the Dabistan 
Mubaidi [i.e. of Mubaid) that the Mir waited upon Emperor Akbar 
at the station of Dipalpur, and publicity supported the views of 
Mahmud of Basakhlwan in his discussions with the ‘Ulemas. After 
contending with the philosophers [Hukima), he came into notice^. 

1 Op. dt., Text, pp. 325, 326; translation, pp. 477, 478. 

2 For his life also see Blochmann’.s translation of I’in (2nd edn.), pp. 
502-504, which is based mainly on the Maa^ir account. 

3 Amul also spelt as Aaial and Amol in maps is an old city south of the 
Caspian and west of Astrabad. 

4 Apparently peshpa l^urd is the opposite of pushtpa mizad, as on p. 
706 of Maithir, 111 , which me.ins ran away. It is also aiscd in this sense on 
p. 795 of the same work, aqd there mean.s putting oneself forward. 



The general benevolence of Emperor Akbar did not forsake him, 
rather he was taken notice of and patronized. It appears that Dlpah 
pur is in Malwa, and that in the 22nd year, 98/} A,H. (1576-77 
A,D.) the Emperor was encamped there for some days in connection 
with some state affairs. 

The author of these pages has not been able to find in the Akbar- 
nama the date on which Sharif Amull waited upon Emperor Akbar, 
but the date of his appointment® is recorded. There is also a contra¬ 
diction between it and and Sikandar B^g Munshl’s account. In the 
'Alam Aral 'AbbasI'’ the latter author has stated that in 1002 A.H. 
(1593-94 in the 7th year in the reign of Shah 'Abbas II, the 

astrologers agreed that the conjunction of superior and inferior planets 
betokened that one of the princes of the time would die, and that it 
appeared probable that this, would happen in Iran. When the horos¬ 
cope of the Shah was prepared, it was found thart the first quadrature 
had found a place in the house of birth, and accordingly Maulana 
Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad, astrologer of Jabrlz, who was pre-eminent 
in the science of astrology, devised a plan for averting the evil influ¬ 
ence. This was that for two or three days while the indign influ¬ 
ence was at its height, the Shah should withdraw himself from govern¬ 
ing, and raise to sovereignty someone who was worthy of death. 
During this period, ail high and low should submit themselves to his 
ordeis, so that the real functions of royalty might be performed by 
him. After three days, he should be put to death. All approved of 
this suggestion, and the lot fell upon Yusuf the quiver-maker, who 
was a heretic and a follower of Dervish |^usrau of Qazwin, and was 
more pronounced in his beliefs than his companions. The Shah 

1 This place is In Indore, vide Imperial Gazetteer (Old edn.), IV, p. 304. 
The reference appears to be taken from Badayuni, Text. II/pp. 245.247, Lowe's 
translation, II, pp. 252-255. The Maathir quotation is not quite correct. The 
Dahistan reference is to be found on p. 407 of the Calcutta edition. 

2 The date of his appointment as A mm and Sadr is recorded in Akbar- 
nama, Text, Hi, p. 477, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 718. 

3 Tarlkh ^Alam Aral ^Ahbdst, Tehran edn. p. 324% 
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retired from the government, and placed the crown on Yusuf’s head. 
When Yusuf mounted and when he alighted from the throne, the 
officers and attendants waited upon him in accordance with the regula¬ 
tions, and testified obedience. That heretic, in accordance with the 
saying: 

Hemistich 

Sovereignty is priceless even if it is for a day. 

Spent three days in luxury, and then dropped the borrowed robe 
of life. After this in the same year every one who was suspected 
of heresy was put to death. Dervish ^usrau—whose ancestors 
had been welhdiggers, and who had turned a qalandar, and joining 
the Naqtawls had become their leader—though he was very 
cautious and no one heard any improper utterances from him— 
was hanged on the mere report that *he was a Naqtawl. Mir 
Saiyid Ahmad Kashi, who was followed by many of the 
ignorant, was split into two by the Shah wfith his own sword\ 
Among his books were found pamphlets dealing with Naqtawi 
tenets, and a rescript w^hich ShailA Abill Fadl had written to 
him on behalf of Emperor Akbar. Mir Sharif Amuli, who was an 
agreeable poet, and one of the chief men of the sect, on witnessing 
these occurrences fled from Astrabad, and started for India. So ends 
this account. ^ 

It would be clear to the learned researchers that the historical ana¬ 
chronism in the account, as repeated above, cannot be reconciled on 
any grounds, and that the narrative of the ‘Alarn ‘Aral is based on 
error. The coming of the Mir to India was before the slaying of the 
heretics in Iran, and there is no mention in any book of his being 
a poet, nor have any of his verses been heard by any one. 

In short, the Mir was lucky in his service at Emperor Akbar’s 
court, and his influence increased daily. When in the 30th year, 593 
A.H. (1586 A.D.) Mirxa Muhammad Haklrn, Akbar’s half brother 
and the ruler of Kabul, died a natural death, and that territory was 

X Of , cit„ p. 325. 
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annexed to the iperial domain^, the Mir was appointed Amm and 
Sadr oi that prd e. In the 36'th year he was transferred to Bengal 
and Bihar, anl ‘ as honoured by receiving four appointments' 
there: Khalifa j vk ostlcship), Amin (Head of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment), Sadr (He; ^ the Judiciary), and Qadl (Head of the Ecclesiastic 
Department), la ;he 43rd year he was granted Ajmer as his fief, 
and Mohan—which was a pargana near Lucknow—was also added to 
his fief. In the siege of Asir in Khandesh he hastened from his fief to 
join the Emperor, and was graciously received. It is stated that he 
finally attained the rank of 3,000^ when he died. He was buried 
in the village of MohanL It is stated that no books or papers were 
maintained in his establishment. He kept a list of his troopers and 
infantry, and every six months put the pay of each in a bag, and sent 
it to his respective house. 

Let it not be concealed that the Naqtawls^—who are also called 
Umani and Malimudlya—are followers of Mahmud of Basakhiwan 
which is a village in Gllan. He appeared in the year 800 A.H. 
(1398 A.D.). Lie was learned and austere, and has left a number 
of works. It is stated that when the bodies became more perfect, 
Mahmud arose. They refer to the verse: “Peradventure thy Lord 
will raise thee to an honourable (Mahmudian) station.** He held the 
view of the point of earth {Nuqta-i-^ak), and considered it to be the 
first element, and from which all other elements arose. He did not 
reckon heavens as outside the elements. He did not believe in the 
isolation of the reasonable soul. He believed in the return after death 
and of transmigration. This sect regards the celibate W^)id (One), 
and the married Amtn (Superintendent). Their salutation is Allah 

1 Akharrtama, Text, p. 601, translation, III, p. 916. 

2 But see Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 6oi where it is stated chat he was 
promoted to the rank of 4000. In this connection also see Beveridge’s note 
3 on p. 916 of the translation. 

3 Mohan in the Unao district in the United Provinces. 

4 For a short account of Naqcawis see Hughes Dictionary of Islamy p 
3^7 under the title Mahmudiyah. 



Allah, and they designated their Mahmud as the Sha^s-i-Wahid 
(The only One), and regarded him as the promised Mahdi; and 
they say that the religion of Muhammad, which had become 
obsolete, had been replaced by the religion of Mahmuds The follow¬ 
ing of this sect had increased vastly in the Iranian countries. When 
Shah ‘Abbas Safavl, II, put most of these ignorant crew to death, 
and in every city whoever was suspected of belonging to this sect was 
killed; many went into exile and migrated to various countries. A 
few, however, who were attached to their homes, secretly followed 
their beliefs, 

SHARIF KHAN AMIR-UL-UMARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 62^-62^). 

He was ^waja ‘Abd-us-Samad Shlrln Qalam Slurazi, whose 
grandfather Kh waja Nizam-uI-Mulk was the Vazlr of Shah Shuja‘ of 
Shiraz. When Humayun took leave of the Shah of the Iran to go to 
Qandahar, he went on a visit to Tabriz, and the ^waja—who was 
remarkable for his skill as a painter—waited on him there; he was 
very graciously received. On account of various circumstances’, he 
was, however, unable to accompany Humayun. But in 956 A,H. 
(1^49 A.D.) he waited on him in Kabul, and was received with 
favour^. During the reign of Emperor Akbar although he had only 
a rank of 400, his influence and intimacy were great, and he was 
honoured and trusted. It is stated that the Khwaja transciibed the 
Sura Ikhlas on a single grain of poppy* Muhammad Sharif was 
appointed to the rank of 200. In the 34 **^ year, when Emperor 
Akbar was returning from Kabul, and had halted at Safed Sang, a 
base fellow dishonoured a peasant’s daughter and was capitally punish¬ 
ed. It appeared that Muhammad Sharif was his confidant, and had 

1 Ahharnama, Text, I, p. 220; Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 444 ^ 445 » 
footnote 4 where other references arc given. 

2 Op. cit,, jext, 292, translation, p. 552. 


Sharif 

in this episode; he was consequently censured^ and 
punished. As Prince Sultan Salmi, owing to being his school fellow 
was greatly attached to him, so Emperor Akbar sent Muhammad 
Sharif from Burhanpur for guiding the prince to the path of loyalty, 
when the latter abandoning the campaign against the Rana went off 
to Allahabad, and showed signs of disobedience. He, however, 
encouraged the prince to greater excesses, and became his Vakti, He 
acquired such influence over the prince, that the latter unthinkingly 
promised that when he came to the throne he would give half his 
kingdom to Muhammad Sharif. Later, when the prince had the 
grace to go to his father, Muhammad Sharif, on account of his vile 
conduct, kept away, and retire into the hills. Each day he went uico 
another defile, and spent his time in misery. The unhealthiness of 
the climate half killed him. Suddenly the world was filled with the 
news of Jahangir’s accession. This gave him a new life, and in fifteen 
days from the accession he appeared at the Court. He was granted 
the title of AmIr-uMJmara, and appointed^ Vaktl. The Uzuk seal 
was entrusted to him, and an order was issued that whatever fief he 
selected should be given to him from the estates of Haidarabad. 

Emperor Jahangir has written in his Memoirs—which were written 
by his own pen—-“My connections with Sharif Khan had developed 
to such a level that he had become a brother, a son, a friend and a 
companion. On the day of his rucurn, I felt as if I had a neW lease 
of life, and really become a King. I had no title really worthy of his 
ability, and so I could only give him the title of AmTr-ul-Umara, and 
give him the rank of a Panj-hazatt (5,000). What could I do? My 
father’s rule was that no higher rank clian this could be given. 
Although whatever is mine, is his'h’^ In the beginning of the reign, 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 569; Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 861. 

2 Iqbalnama-i-lahangtri, p. 3. See also Titzuk^i'lahangiri (Rogers & Beve¬ 
ridge’s translation), II, pp. 14, 15, note 2 where the date of his arrival according 
to various authorities is discussed. 

3 This is apparently taken from the spurious edition of Tuzptk^ see Price’s 
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the AmIr-uI-Umara represented that the Afghans were the enemies 
of the Mughals, and that they should be expelled. Orders to this 
effect were sent throughout the dominions, but A‘zam Khan protested 
and they were withdrawn on the ground that there were large numbers 
of them, and there was no tract without them, and that to expel them 
would lead to a great disturbance. The ArnTr-ubUmara was at the 
head of all officers, but A‘zam out of innate pride and haughti¬ 

ness, paid no regard to his high office. On€ day AmIr-ul-Umara took 
occasion to speak harshly to him in the open Djvan about his being 
a partisan of Sultan i^usrau. And he said boldly to the Emperor 
that this man was a well wisher of Kbusrau, and it was politic that he 
should be put to death. Afterwards, when the Emperor pardoned the 
offences of Mirza Koka, he ordered that the latter should invite Amir- 
ul-Umara as his guest [Mahman), and should spend a lakh of rupees 
in cash and goods (in entertaining him). 

It is stated that when all the high officers were assembled for the 
feast, Mirza Koka by way of raillery said to the Amir-ul-Umara, 
*‘Nawab, you are not kind to me, but what love did your late father 
Mulla ‘Abd-us-Saniad show to me ! Why all the pictures and adorn¬ 
ments in this parlour were made by him with his own hands.*’ As 
Khan Jahan and Mahabat BOian were young, they could not control their 
feelings, and went away. When the matter was reported to the 
Emperor, he said to the Amlr-ul-Umara, “He has no control over his 
tongue. You should not pay heed to what he says.” In the second 
year, he fell ill, and remained behind^ at Lahore when the Emperor 
went to Kabul, and Vakilship was entrusted to Asaf f^an Jaffar. 
Later he was appointed^ to the Deccan, but he did not get on 
with f^aii Khanan, and so was recalled to the Court. He had 
collected a large force, and had given advances to many. He recovered 

translation (Calcutta edn. 1917), pp. 25, 26. His name in all the works is 
Sharif instead of Muhammad Sharif. 

1 Tuzuk-i-Jahangm (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), 1 , p. 82. 

2 Of, at,, p. 156, 
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these advances, but kept 3,000 horses. It is stated that the disease 
of forgetfulness took possession of him. Whatever he said, passed 
out of his mind, ^an Jahan was deputed to visit him. He found 
him out of his senses, and reported accordingly. Emperor Jahangir 
wanted to place him in retirement. Khan Jahan submitted that he 
had a good number of men and was a protege of His Majesty. He 
should not be dismissed. He was reappointed to the Deccan, and he 
spent a long time there till he died a natural death.^ He was a good 
composer of verses, and was the author of a Dwan. His nom-de- 
flume was FarisI: These are his verses— 


Verse 

By the might of Love we made peace with the two worlds, 

Be my adversary and see the spectacle of my friendship. 

Verse 

I sift the sparks of lament with the sieve of respect. 

Lest a harsh sound reach your ears. 

Of AmTr-ul-Umara’s sons, Shahbaz Khan having attained a high 
office died during his father’s life-time. He built a serat at a distance 
of a kos from Lucknow, which bears his name, Mirza Gul and Mirza 
Jar Ullali used to play dice and chess with Emperor Jahangir, and 
were his constant companions and attendants, but this state of affairs 
did not last after their father’s death. Accordingly after the death 
of Asaf Khan, Jahangir ordered Jar Ullah—who had enjoyed luxury 
such as no prince had — to divorce his wife MisrI Begam the daughter 
of Asaf fah. Out of incongruity the marrige between her and Jar 
Ullah had never been consumated, and she was thereafter married to 
Mirza Lashkari, son of Yusuf I^an. The two brothers went with 
Mahabat ^an to Kabul, and died in the prime of their youth. 


1 Op. cit.^ p. 231, 
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SHARIF KHAN ATGA‘ 

(Vol. II, pp. 601-603). 



He was a younger brother of Shams-ud-Diii Muharntnad Khan 
Atga^, and was an officer of the rank of 3,000. After the fall of 
Bairam ^an, when the best areas of the Pan jab were assigned in fief 
to the Atga ^ail, Sharif FOian also received a suitable jagJr in that 
province, and with his elder brother, Mir hduhaitimad Khan, rendered 
good service. In the 13th year, when the leaders of the Atga Khail 
wete removed from the Panjab, Sharif Khan was granted a fief', in 
the Sarkar of Qann.iuj. In the 21st year, he was deputed with a 
force to Mohir* in order chat he might keep watch for the Rina 
coming out of the defiles of the hills—whither that rebel had retired 
on the approach of the Emperor—and chastise him. Afterwards he 
rendered good service in the conquest of Konibalmlr, and received 
favours. In the 25th year he was honoured by appointment as the 
guardian® of Prince Sultan Murad. He arranged a feast on this 
occasion and was honoured by a visit of the Emperor to his house. 
In the same year on the death of Shuja'at ^an, Governor of Milwa, 
he w.as appointed to succeed him, and he proceeded to chat province. 
An order was also issued for his son Biz Bahadur to leave Gujarat, 
and assist his father. The fief-holders of the province were also bidden 
CO 6bey his instructions'. In the 28th year, he was appointed with 
Qulij !^in and others to assist Mirza Khan ^inan. When he 
joined the latter, the command of the right wing was assigned to him, 
and on the day of the battle with Muzaffar. he did good service m 
discharging canons and muskets. When, after the chastisement of 

I For his account see also Blochmann’s translation of A'in (and edn.). pp. 
415,416. 

2 . Maat±ir.ul-Umar 3 , Text. II, pp. 53‘-555- translation antea. pp. 

3 Akbarmma, Text, III, p. 333, Beveridge’.s translation. Ill, p. 487. 

4 Ibid, p, 194, Ibid, p. 274. 

5 Op. cit.. Text, III, p. 312. 

6 Op. cit.. Text. p. 314. translation, p. 459 - 
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Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat, the Miilwa officers were deputed for the 
conquest of the sort of Sironj, he also went there and erected batteries. 
On the day of the assault Nasira the Governor^ of the fort contrived 
to escape close to his battery, and the fort was captured. In the 
year, he and Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad ^an went co assist Khan A*zam, 
who had been appointed to the Deccan campaign. In the 35th year, 
he came to the Presence from Malwa, and offered his obeisance. In 


the 39th year, he was appointed to the charge^ of Ghaznin—which 
was his home, and which he had long desired to have as his fief. 
Upto the 4yth year he was there, after which Gjiaznln was assigned 
to Shah Beg Khiin in his place. Nothing further is known about 
him*^. His son Baz Bahadur had received a fief in Gujarat, and was 
enrolled as an auxiliary of the province. In the 25th year, he was 
attached to his father’s contingent, and granted a fief in Malwa. In 
the 44th year, when Emperor Akbar personally went for the conquest 
of Aslr, he and other officers went ahead to invest it. Later he was 


appointed to Ahmadnagar, and was one of the Dcccaii auxiliaries. 
In the 46th year, he was taken prisoner^ in the battle with the men 
of Telingana. When ‘AllamI Shaikh Abul Fadl, due to the exi¬ 
gencies of the time, arranged an armistice, the prisoners on both the 
sides were released; he also on release joined the royal forces. 


(SAIF-^UD-DAULAH SAIYID) SHARIF KHAN 
BAHADUR 

(Vol. II, pp. 517-520). 

He was Shuja‘at Jang Mir ‘Abdur Rahim, son of Saiyid Sharif 
Khan Mir ‘Abdul Karim, son of Mir Saiyid Muhammad Qannauji. 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad was known among the Saiyids of the place by 

1 Op. cit.y p. 438; translation, p. 657. 

2 Op. cit., p. 654 » translation, p. 1004. 

3 In the 47th year Shah Beg Khan was appointed to succeed him in 
Ghaznin, vide Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 815; translation. III, p. 1223. 

4 Op. cit.y p. 796; translation, p. 1194* 
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the title of Rasuldar; he had through diligent studies at home acquired 
a position for himself. When Shah Jahan was living in retirement in 
the fort of Agra, he—as he was always fond of the society of learned 
men, and of history—requested Aurangzlb to send the said MTr to him. 
For nearly eighth years, which Shah Jahan spent in this fort, the Mir 
was in constant attendance . It is stated that Shah Jahan was specially 
pleased with his discourse one day, and expressed his appreciation of 
it. The Mir said that he had a boon to beg which, he hoped, would 
be granted. On being asked to explain, the Mir said, what he wanted 
was the pardon of Aurangzlb. Shah Jahan granted this, and wrote a 
letter to Aurangzlb conveying his pardon. On this account Aurangzlb 
always regarded Mlr’s rights as deserving of his personal consideration. 
Saiyid Amjad I^an and Saiyid Sharif Mian, his sons received suitable 
ranks and were promoted. The first had the title of Khan, and in 
the 13th year of the reign was appointed* Censor of the camp after 
the death of QadI Muhammad Husain. In time, he rose to the high 
office of Sadr Ktill. The second was exalted with the title of Saiyid 
Sharif ^an, and in the 30th year, when during the siege of Golconda 
there was extreme commotion, was appointed Krori of the. market for 
the imperial forces, and earned a good name by bringing down the 
prices. Later he was appointed to collect poll-tax in the four Subahs 
of the Deccan,* which had been under his jurisdiction from earlier 
days, but Shuja‘at Jang was in-charge of the collection of poll-tax in 
the Bcrar Siiba at the end of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign. In the 
time of Jahandar Shah—when unknown persons were given charge of 
various cities—he was appointed as deputy of one of them for the 
government of Agra. About the end of Muhammad Shah’s reign, 
he was in straightened circumstances, and therefore migrated to the 
Deccan with Asaf Jah. He received a fief in Berar, and was appoint- 

I ‘Amd Salih, III, p. 348; also p. 379 where a short account of Mir 
Saiyid Muhammad is given. See also Jadunath Sarkar, History of Attrangzib, 
III, p. 138. 

1 Alaathir-i-‘Alamgiri, p. 98. 3 Op. at., p. 290. 
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cd Bakhshi of the troopers. In 1159 A.H. (1746 A.D.) he was promo¬ 
ted to the post of the Deputy Governor of Berar. He besieged two or 
three forts of some malcontents, and having reduced them was able to 
establish his authority firmly in the SUba, After the death of Asaf Jah, 
Nasir Jang added the title of Shuja‘at Jang to his other titles. In the 
time of Muzaffar Jang he was granted the title of Saif-ud-Daulah. 
He died ill 1164 A.H. (1751 A.D.). He was a good and amiable 
person, with a very agreeable mode of address, and used to spend his 
time in the study of laws and the precepts (of Prophet Muhammad). 
In his assemblies singing and dancing were prohibited. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for his courage, but was not well versed in business matters. 
His son, Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Khan^ who succeeded to his father*s 
titles, was for a time the Governor of Daulatabad. He died in 1177 
A.H. (1763-64 A.D.). He was a simple minded man. He left two 
sons, the elder had the hereditary titles, and the second was known 
as Saiyid Muhammad. They jointly held in fief the pargana of 
K 5 thal in the Suba of Berar, but as it yields little, they were in 
straightened circumstances. 


SHARIF-UL-MULK HAIDARABADT 
(Vol. II, pp. 688-690). 

He was the brother-in-law of Abul Hasan Qutb Shah, the ruler 
of Haidarabad, Prince Bahadur Shah ‘Alam was appointed with 
I^an Jahan and a large army to punish Abul Hasan—who, in Emper¬ 
or Aurangazib's opinion for various reasons^ had to be exterminated, 
and when later, in the 29ch year, there were repeated fights with the 
forces of Abul Hasan, and all the strongholds of those ignorant people 
were destroyed and taken, and he was pursued to Haidarabad, Muha¬ 
mmad Ibrahim, his genera!, joined the imperial forces as they reached 

1 See Jaclunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, IV, f*p. 33S-341 for a 
detailed account of the position. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, p. 306. 
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the outskirts of the city. In the early part of the night Abul Hasan 
losing heart left Cliatar Mahal—which had been skilfully and elegant¬ 
ly completed by expert architects—and taking with him his ladies, 
and what jewels, Asharfis and hUns they could carry, withdrew into 
the fort of Golconda. A great tumult ensued. High officers cook their 
wives and children by the hand, and went off on foot to the fort. Early 
in the morning plunderers in the city and camp fell upon the houses 
of the people, and carried off krores upon krores worth of goods and 
cash from Abul Hasan’s magazines, the effects of the traders and, the 
property of the gentry’'. The honour of great and small was besmirch¬ 
ed, and most of Abul Hasan’s servants willingly or unwillingly left 
him, and became the King’s servants. At this time, or according to 
some authority, at the beginning of this affair, Sharlf-ul-Mulk joined 
royal service, and with his two sons, Hidayat Ullah and ‘Inayat 
Ullah did homage in Sholapur. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the prince, he was 
given the rank of ^>000, ten thousand rupees in cash and other 
gifts. During the last days of the siege of Golconda, in the close of 
the 30ch year, on 24th Sha'ban, 1098 A.H. (25th June, 1687 A.D.) 
he died. His sons were consoled by the grant of mourning dresses. 
About the same time Ifti^Ir Khan, his son who was the sister’s son 
of Abiil Hasan, did homage, and received® the rank of 3,000 with 
1,000 horse. Hidayat Ullah was granted the title of Hidayat Khan. 

He was not without perfections and eloquence, and had a poetical 
vein. He was appointed Khdnsaman of Muhammad A‘zam Shah. 

It is said that Ni'mat Khan Mirza Muhammad HajI—who had lashed 
many officers with his tongue, and never withheld his hand from 
satire; he did not spare even Emperor Aurangzib—thus repaid for 
what he had received. 


1 Of. cit., pp. 306,307 for a detailed account on which apparently the 
Maathtr version i.s ba.sed. 

2 Maathir'i-'Alamgiri, p. 297. 
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He IS so strong at sitting that to move him, 
No other man can manage it, only God can! 


When he wrote this satire on Hidayac Khan, the said Khan, in 
accordance with the maxim: 

“A stone is the reply to the clod thrower” composed a quatrain 
of which the following is the second couplet: 

Verse 

The son, the wife and the family of that witcoP, 

Are a dish of varied dainties. 

After receiving this quatrain he did.not retaliate. 

SHAVISTA KHAN AMIR^ULUMARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 690-706). 

He was the worthy son and heir of Yaniln-ud-Daula Asaf Khail^. 
His name was Mirza Abu Talib. In the time of the usurpation of 
authority by Mahabat I^an, he and his father were under restraint 
by him. When the juggling heavens drove that audacious one from 
the Presence, he sent Asaf Khan to the Court to ask pardon for his 
actions. He, however, kept Abu Talib for somedays in captivity 
lest a force might be sent against him, and then let him depart. He 
came and kissed the threshold^. In the 2isc year of Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign, he received the title of Shayista Khan. In the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, he and his father came from 

1 The point of the verse appears to be that Hidayat lG]aii waj proud, and 
would not get up to greet people, % 

2 The word which I have translated as wittol is and for dainties 

the latter involving a play on Nihnat Khan's name. may also 

mean to summon, but this would not serve in the context. 

3 For his account see Text, I, pp. 151-160, Beveridge’s 

translation, I, pp. 287,295, 

4 IqbMnama-i-Jahangiri, pp. 267,277,278. 
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Lahore, and paid their respects, and he was raised' to the rank o£ 
5,000 with 4,000 horse. The generally held view, that Shayisca 
Khan was appointed to the rank of 5,000 from the day of his birth, 
is not authentic. It appears, however, that out of regard for his 
father and grandfather, he was in his early childhood granted the 
rank of 500. On the same score he received further promotions one 
after the other, until in his early youth he attained a high rank. In 
the reign of Emperor Shih Jahan he was appointed as leader and 
commander and in the 3rd year, when three large armies were 
despatched from Burhanpur for the elimination of Khan Jahan and 
the chastisement of the Nizam Shahis, he was appointed as the leader'' 
of one of these forces. As the command of all the armies was entrust¬ 
ed to A‘zam ^an. Governor of the Deccan, and Shayisca Khan could 
not work in unison with him, he was recalled to the Presence®. 

When, in the 9th year, Emperor Shah Jahan took up his quarters 
at the Daulatabad fort, Shayista* ^an, Ilahwardi IQian and ocher 
officers were sent off to free the country of Sangamnlr and ocher 
ports in that territory, which were in the possession of Shahti Bhonsle. 
Shayisca l^an went to Sangamnlr, and delivered the parganas of the 
area from the possession of Shahu’s son Shivaji and other sedition 
mongers and stationed a force in each fort. After capturing many 
famous and important forts and making proper arrangements for the 
government of the territory he hastened to Junair. As Shivaji had 
after leaving his father suitably strengthened the fort^ it could not be 
taken easily, Shayisca Kian thereupon taking possession of the city and 
the adjacent district, returned. In a short time he had added two 
fine Sarkars with a revenue of two krors and 60 lacs of dams, and 
consisting of 17 mahais, to the imperial domain. In the loth year 
I^an Zaman, who, as deputy of Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur, had charge of the Balaghat, Deccan, died. As It was 


1 Baclshahnama, I, pt. i, p 

2 Op. cit,, p- 294. 

4 Badsh^hnama, I. pc. ii, p. 132. 


3 Op. cit., p. 302, 
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essential to send in place of Khan Zamln a high official, who, during 
the absence of the prince, should as his deputy be at Daulatabad, and 
carry on the administration, Shayista Khan was scnt‘ in advance of the 
prince who had proceeded to the Court for a marriage ceremony. In 
the 12th year he was appointed Governor of the province of Bchar and 
Patna® in succession to ‘Abdullah ^an. In the 15th year, he led 
a force against Pratap, the land-owner of Palaun (Palamau) and a nota¬ 
ble person of that territory,’ and having devastated his domains made 
him submit. In the i8th year, when the province of Allahabad was 
taken from him, and assigned in fief to Dara Shikoh, he was appoin¬ 
ted’* Governor of Malwa. When in the 20th year. Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzib Bahadur was summoned from Ahmadiibad, Gujarat, for the 
management of the countries of Ballffi and Badalffishan, Shayista 
Khan was given charge of Gujarat. As in spite of Shayista Khan 
having a rank of 5,000 with 9,000 horse, 2-horse, 3-horse, and also 
having an annual allowance of 5 lacs of rupees from the general trea¬ 
sury of the province for 3,000 Sihbandi (local militia) horsemen, he 
could not properly control the sedition mongers in the province, and 
this had become apparent repeatedly from his own reports, he, in the 
beginning of the 22nd year, was re-appointed Governor of Malwa®, 
and the province of Ahmadabad was assigned to Prince Data Shikoh 
as his fief. In the 23rd year he was appointed® in .succession to 
Prince Murad BaWish, to the four provinces of the Deccan, and later 
was re-appointed' to Gujarat. In the 27th year, when that province 
w'as assigned* to Murad Bakhsh, he returned to the Court. In the 
28th year, he was again sent® to Malwa as the Governor. In the 
29th year, when Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, Governor 
of the Deccan, at the request of Mir Jumla, proceeded to Haidarabad 
to deliver his son and belongings, and to chastise Qutb Shah, Shayista 

I Op, cit,i p. 271. 2 Badshahnama, II, p. 136. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 248. 4 Op, cit,y p. 425# 

5 *Amal SMih, III, p. 64. 6 Op. cit., p. 1 02. 

7 Op, cit., p. i 49 > this appointment was made in the 26th year. 

8 Op cit., p, 182. 9 Op, citn p. 201. 
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Khan, in compliance with the orders o£ the Emperor, went to assist 
him with a large contingent' of the Malwa troops. He was unable 
to develop close association with the prince while serving under him 
in the time of the siege. After the termination of this expedition in 
the 30th year, he returned to his post and as a reward for his service, 
on the recommendation of the prince, was promoted to the rank of 
6,000 with 6,000 horse—2-horse, 3-hotse, and granted the high title 
of ^an Jahan®. When, in the same year, Muhammad Aurangzib 
Bahadur with the Deccan armies was deputed to chastise the ‘Adil 
Shahls, Khan Jahan was directed to proceed immediately to Daulatabad, 
and to remain® there till the prince’s return. When in the 31st year, 
1067 A.H. (1657 A.D.), Emperor Shah lahan fell ill of strangury, 
and the administration of the country devolved on the heir apparent, 
Prince Dara Shikoh, he, out of evil design and intentions, recalled 
the Deccan auxiliaries to the Presence even before the Bljapur campaign 
had been completed. Shayista i^an also returned to Malwa. As 
that province is adjacent to the Deccan, and Dara ShikSh had other 
plans, he did not deem it proper to leave Khan Jahan—whose attach* 
ment and association with Prince Aurangzib were well known —in 
charge of that area; he was consequently recalled to the Court^ and 
Maharaja Jasvant Singh appointed as the Governor of Ujjain, After 
the defeat of the Maharaja by Aurangzib, when Emperor Shah Jahan 
heard that the latter w.is advancing towards the Capital, he thought 
that if he were to march out in person, there was the possibility that 
there would be no actual fighting—as in the opposing forces (of 
Aurangzib) also most of the men were imperial servants, and probably 
they would not draw their swords against their master. But Data 
Shikoh, who regarded the enterprise as an easy one, and believed him- 
.self capable of managing it alone, by persistent representation preven¬ 
ted the Emperor from marching out. In this connection, he had a 

1 Op. d/., p. 222. 

2 Op. cit.y p. 230, but the number of his 2-horsc. 3-horse troopers is 
given there £is ^,000 3n<^ not 6,000 3S in the text. 

3 Op. cit.y pp. ^ Of, cU„ pp. 284, 295. 
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consultation with I^an Jahan; and the latter either to keep on good 
terms with Dara Shikoh, or because he was a partisan of Muhammad 
Auratigzlb, and felt chat he would be successful, also dissuaded (Shah 
from marching out. After the defeat of Dara Shik 5 h, it became clear 
chat this would have been the best course, and that what took place 
was in accordance with a plan. Emperor Shah Jahan was angry, struck 
Shayista Khan on the breast with the head of his staff, and reproached 
him for his treacherous advice\ In accordance with the letters of 
Dara Shikoh, and at the instance of the interested parties, he ordered 
him to be placed under restraint. After two days he was released, 
and his advice was again asked; he repeated what he had said before. 
It is evident too that at this stage movement would have been ineffec¬ 
tual. Emperor Shah Jahan had his advance camp made ready, but as 
the affair had got out of hanct^ even his marching (against Aurangzib) 
would have been of no avail. 

In short, Khan Jahan was honoured by paying his respects to 
‘Alamgir in the Nur Manzil Garden. After repeated messages 
through Fadil I^an i^ansaman on behalf of Emperor Shah Jahan to 
the Prince of the lucky scar, Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadiir, the 
Begam Sahiba came to her brother, and conveyed her father’s message 
to the effect that the Panjab with the areas appertaining to it height 
be given to Dara Shikoh, Gujarat as hitherto should remain junder 
Murad BaWish, the Deccan be assigned to Sultan Muhammad, the 
eldest son of Aurangzib, and the high office of the heir apparent; the 
tide of Buland Iqbal and the complete control of the rest of the impe¬ 
rial territories be transferred to Aurangzib; and that he should wait 
on the Emperor Shah Jahan and endeavour to please him. Aurangzib 
refused to consider the proposals and said, “I cannot wait on the Em¬ 
peror till die affair of Dara Shikoh is liquidated.’* The Begam Sahiba 
returned sorrowfully, and reported the result to the Emperor; this 
added to the vexation and concern of die latter. At last, on the third 


I Khafi Khan, II, p. 21, 



day after much discussions, Aurangzlb resolved to wait on his honour¬ 
ed father; and with this noble intention he rode from the Bagh 
«Dahra. As the Divine decree was contrary to this action, l^an Jahan 
and ShaiWi Mir came after him and represented that the proposed 
plan was far from politic, and there was no necessity for Aurangzlb 
putting himself into a dangerous situation when he had got under his 
control the servants of the fort, and the thread of authority bad drop¬ 
ped out of the hands of the Emperor Shah Jalian. 

Meanwhile, when Aurangzlb returned after listening to the words 
of his well wishers, Nahar Dil Chela arrived, and produced the letter, 
which Emperor Shah Jahan had written with his own hand 
to Data Shikoh, and had entrusted it to Nahar Dil in order 
that he might quickly convey it to Data Shikoh at Shahjahana- 
bad, and bring back an answer. The purport of the letter 
was that Data Shikoh should collect troops, and consolidate 
his position at Delhi, and that meanwhile Shah Jahiiii would himself 
dispose oft the matter here (at Agra), Accordingly the advice of Khan 
Jahan was approved' of, and the proposed visit put off, and as 
appeared imperative Aurangzlb set otf in pursuit of Data Shikoh 
from Agra towards Delhi. At the stage of Afathura, Kh an Jahan— 
who, in consequence of the offence referred to earlier, had been 
deprived of his rank and fief—was appointed to the rank of 7,000 
with 7,000 2-horsc, 3-horse troopers. He was further honoured with 
the grant of the title of A mir-ul-Umara and a pargana yielding a 
revenue of two krors of dams was assigned to him in recognition" 
(of his services). When Sulaiman Shik 5 h, the eldest son of Data 
Shikoh, returned from the Eastern districts, and on hearing of his 
father’s defeat hastened on the other side of the Ganges towards 
Hardwiir, and planned to proceed by way of Saharanpur to the Panjab 

1 For a detailed account see Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aarangzib, I, 
II, pp, 422-ij25. The name of the slave courier is Nahif Dil and not Bahir 
Dll as In the text. 

2 'Alamgirnama, p, 130. 
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to join his father, the Amir-.ul-Umara' was deputed to check him. 
That fortunate one went off as a vagabond to the hill country of 
Srfnagar (Garhwal) and took refuge with the Zamlndar of the territory* 
In compliance with the orders the Atnir-ul-Umara returned from the 
banks ef the Ganges to Akbaraibad (Agra), and in the service of Prince 
Muhammad Sultan remained in*charge of the government of that 
province^. When Muhammad Sultan went off in advance to 
encounter Shah Shuja% the AmIr-ul-Umara remained in sole charge of 
that area. When, in the battle® with Shuja* Raja Jasvant Singh 
wickedly and with the perverse intention of upsetting affairs in the end 
of the night immediately preceding the day on which the battle 
took place, decamped from Aurangzib’s camp with other Rajputs, 
and took the road to Agra, this sudden affliction resulted 
in so great confusion and discord in the forces that even 
the loyalties of tried soldiers, who had rendered valuable services in 
many campaigns, were shaken, and several of them selecting the path 
of disloyalty deserted. The distressing news that Shah Shuja* having 
made Emperor ‘Alamgir prisoner was advancing towards Agra gained 
so wide a currency, that the AmIr-uI-Umara accepted this false report 
as true, and becoming confused thought of retiring towards the 
Deccan. In his bewilderment he represented to Fadil the 

l^dnsdman, who was still in the service of Shah Jahan, the claims of 
the Asaf Jah family, and begged that the Emperor might forgive his 
oifences. That prudent and experienced official endeavoured to 
comfort Amirml-Umara and added that he should remain quiet till 
the morning, as perhaps trustworthy news would be received by that 
time. Later, it turned out that the brave and steadfast ‘Alamglr had 
with a limited force defeated Shuja‘, and gained the victory. After 
this God-given victory, when Aurangzlb reached Agra, and then 
started for Ajmer to fight Data Shikoh, the Amir-ul-Uniara went in 

I Op, cH.y p. i 59 > *ilso sec Kh an, 11 , p. 

^ Khafi Khan, II, p. ^2. 

3 Battle of Khajuha, January, 1659. 
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attendance^. After the second coronation, in 1069 A.H. (July, 
1659 A.D.), in the and year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign, he was 
exalted by being allowed to beat® his drums in the Presence—a great 
favour, which in the times of Shah Jahan and Jahangir was enjoyed 
only by his father and grandfather respectively. About this time, 
he v/as appointed Governor® of the Deccan in succession to Prince 
Muhammad Mu'azzam. The AmTr-ul-UraarS after his arrival in the 
Deccan proceeded on 25th Jummada I, 1070 A.H. (28th January, 
i 65 oA.D.) CO put down Shivaji and to capture his forts. Shivaji, 
on account of the confusion in the government of Bijapur, and follow¬ 
ing the assassination of Afdal Khin, the chief officer of the ‘Add 
Shahls, had taken possession of many torts and posts, and had placed 
obstacles in the way of pilgrims proceeding by sea to Mecca. He 
had also not abstained from devastating the imperial territories. The 
Amlr-ul-Umara marched out from Aurangabad, and suitably punished 
bis men wherever they offered battle, and established thanas in suitable 
localities in Shivajl’s territories. This was the beginning of the 
Maratha affair. As the rainy season had arrived, he spent somedays 
in the city of Poona, and took the fort of Chakan, which was one of 
the strong forts of the Konkan and belonged to the Nizam Shahl 
territory. On Recount/if the confusion in the 'Adil ShahT affairs, 
Shivaji had taken possession of it. As it w'as near the imperial terri¬ 
tory, the Amir-ul-Umara regarding its capture as an essential part of 
the campaign, and assigned this task due priority. When he reached 
the foot of the fort, he carefully inspected the neighbourhood with a 
view to placing his batteries and strenuously carried on operations in 
connection with the erection of bastions and laying of mines. For 
fifty six days in spite of constant tain and heavy storms he carried 
on the siege with cannon and muskets. At last the mine which 
extended to the bastion opposite the AmIr-ul-Umara’s battery was 
filled with gun-powder, and set fire to. The bastion was blown up, 


1 'Alamgirnama, p. 294. 

2 Op, at,, pp. 394, 395 - 


3 Op, cH,y p. 416. 
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and portions o£ it flew into the air like startled pigeons. The victo¬ 
rious troops were in readiness, and believing in Divine protection 
altogether fell on the fort. The day closed during the fight, but the 
heroes would not think of retiring, and bravely spent the night at the 
foot of the fort. In the tnorning they renewed their attack, and 
entering the city wall captured the fort on i8th Dhul Hijja of the 
3rd year of the reign (15th August, 1660 A.D.). Those, who 
escaped the sword cook refuge in the citadel. As they saw that it was 
beyond their resources to defend it, they asked for quarter and came 
out. By the Emperor’s orders the fort was renamed Islamabadh 

After this conquest the territory of Shivaji was overrun by the 
victorious troops, but that subtle strategist retreated into the inaccessi¬ 
ble defiles. The Amir-uHJmara took up his quarters in Poona in a 
house which had been built by ShivajT. Meanwhile tViat resourceful 
schemer arranged for a night attack, and sent a party of men to the 
place. An order of the day at the time had been issued that without a 
signed permit, no one was to be allowed to enter the camp or the city, 
and an ordinance had also laid down that Marathas on horseback should 
not be allowed entry. A number of footmen of their tribe in the 
beginning of the 6th year on the pretext of the marriage of their 
party obtained from the Kdtwal a permit for the admission of 200 
Marathas, At night they entered the city on the pretext of marriage 
beating drums, and next day, they brought a number of men with 
their hands tied and beating them saying that they were enemy 
partisans whom they had made prisoners near the post (thana). Next 
night at midnight these miscreants came to the kitchen behind the 
female appartments, and put to the sword whosoever they encountered. 
They opened up a window which had been blocked with mud and 
bricks. Some pages { kh atvwdsan) of the Zemna, who welrc awakened 
by the noise of the spades and pick-axes, went and reported to the 

I 'Alamgirn^may pp. 3^ >*“587; Alaathir-i-Alamgiri^ p. 33, The orders 
in regard to the change oi name of the fort are not mentioned in any of the 
two works. Also see Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and His Tim^fs, pp. 79-81 
(1929). 
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Amir-ul-Umara, He said that it was the month of fasting (Ramadan), 
the cooks and other servants of the kitchen had probably got up to 
prepare the early morning meal. When, however, the report was re¬ 
peated, the Amir-ul-Umara got bewildered, and rose up taking his bow 
and arrow and lance in his hands. One of the assailants struck him 
with a sword and this cut oflf his index-finger. His young son Abul hath 
Khan, who exerted himself in the fight, was killeJ. The women 
dragged the Amir-ul Umara to one side. These noises resulted in the 
men outside rushing in, and they finished the business of those who 
had not completed their^ work (i.e, killed the inmates of the house). 
As this night affair was a proof of the careles.sness on the part of that 
high official, and was also indicative of lack of vigilance, which could 
not be condoned by the administration, he was censured by the 
Emperor, and the governorship of the Deccan was transferred to 
Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam. He was appointed to administer''* 
Bengal where Mir Jumla had just died. As the turbulent men of 
Arracan—who are generally designated as the Magh tribe—had 
meanwhile siezing the opportunity invaded the borders of Bengal, and 
had taken away as prisoners the inhabitants of some villages, the 
Aniir-ul-Umara decided that the only way of checking their activities 
was to capture the fort of Chittagong—which is on the border of 
Arracan—and so addressed himself to this task. He despatched his 
son Buzurg LJnied ^an with a force, and he after much fighting 
captured the strong fort of Chittagong in the end of the 8th year, 
and renamed^ it Islamabad. 

The AmIr-ul-Umara was long engaged in administering^ Bengal 
province, and when in the 2oth year A‘zam M}an Koka was appointed 
to this charge'’, he put on the pilgrim’s robe, and in the 2ist year 
waited upon the Emperor, and presented a tribute of 30 lakhs of 

1 Tor a critical account see Jaclunath Sarkar, of. cit.^ pp. 88-93. 

2 "Alamgtrnama^ p. 848; Maathtr-i-'Alamgiri, p. 45* 

3 Ma^tinr-i-Alaungift, p. 54. 

4 Riyad-us-SaUtiny Text, pp. 222,223. 

3 Maathir-i'Alamgm, p. 159. 





rupees, 4 lakhs of jewels and other goods. One of the rarities was 
a mirror to which a water-melon was attached; when it diied, 
water trickled from it. 1 here was also a box to one end of which 
an elephant w'as attached, and to the other end a goat. The elephant 
could not draw it, but the goat drew both the box and the elephant. 
The Anilr-ul-Umara was awarded the staff made of jade, which the 
Emperor had in his hand, and other presents. An order was issued 
that this leader of the officials should bring his palanquin into the 
GhusHlkhana, and that he should beat his drum after that of the 
Empcror^ In the same year he was appointed Governor of 
Akbarabad^. In the end of the 22nd year he was again appointed 
to Bengal in succession to Prince Muhammad A*zam, who in 
compliance with orders had hurriedly started for the Court. After 
a few years, he was reappointed Governor of the Capital, Agra. 
He lived with a good reputation upto the day of his death, and 
died'^ in the beginning of the 38th year in 1105 A.H. (1694 A.D.). 

Few' Amirs in any of the reigns equalled him in good qualities 
and virtues. With all his grandeur and greatness which he had 
acquired and even a much smaller degree of which would have 
raised the pride of others to the highest heavens—he was extremely 
gentle, amiable, courteous and humane. His liberality and charities 
were famed throughout the world. The marks of his beneficence in 
building serais, mosques and bridges—on wdiich he spent lakhs— 
are patent in all parts of India. The poor and needy in idiscant 
quarters benefitted from his charities. The property, whicli after 
his death, was escheated to the Crown, was beyond conception. 
Though, repeatedly, articles, such as gold and silver vessels, \ have 
been taken for royal use, there are still numerous locked roonis in 
the Agra fort full of his goods. Strange stories are current about 

1 Based on Maathir-i-*Alamgm, p. 161. 

2 Op. cit., p. 168. 

3 Op, cit., p. 368. 
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the abundance of his goods and stores. From a reliable source, it 
has been heard that once when Emperor Aurangzlb was hunting, 
some wax was called tor. The collectors of the Exchequer and of 
the farganas in the neighbourhood, who had been ordered to procure 
it, rejxirted that as it was the rainy season, not a grain could he 
procured. The ^ansamin represented that wax was not to be had 
anywhere, but it was reported that there was some wax available in 
the stores of the Amir-ul-Umara at Delhi. An order was issued 
that they should borrow some to meet the urgent requirements. 
When the order was transmitted to the agent of the AmIr-ul-Umari, 
and as it would have taken a long time to have the permission of 
his master who was in Bengal and it was impossible to wait, the agent 
offered 200 niaunds of wax, and one or two thous.ind articles of wax, 
each weighing 2-3 maunds, on his own account, and excused himself 
by saying that in the absence of his master, he could not venture 
to give more. It became known that wells had been dug for storing 
wax, and that during the hoc weather water was filled in them to 
keep the wax from melting. From this an idea may be formed of 
the extent of his possessions. By Emperor Jahangir s orders, the 

daughter of Shah Nawaz mn, son of Abdur Rahim l^aii ^anan. 
was married to him. But all his children were born of concubines. 
The name of ‘Aqidat Wian his son was Abii Talib. In the 2nd year 
of Emperor Autangzib’s reign, when his father was the Governor of 
the Deccan, be had charge of DaulatabavT. He died early. 
Another son was Abul Fath fChan who was killed during the night- 
attack of Shivaji Bhonsle. Whoever of them distinguished himself 
has been noticed in this work. One of his daughters was married to 
Ruh UlLah l^an P. and another to Dhulfiqar Khan Nusrat 

Jang^ 


1 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgtr'h p* 

2 Maathir-til-Umaraf Text, p. 3 ^ 9 * 

3 Of, cit., p. 93* 
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He was an Istaljil/ and was the table-servant of Shah Ismail, II, 
the ruler of Iran, After the Iattcr*s death he migrated to India by way 
of Qaridahar, At Multan, he joined Khan i^anan, the Commander- 
in-chief who was marching against Tatta (Sindh), and at the re¬ 
commendation of the Commander-in-chief, he in his absence was 
enlisted in imperial service ; he performed good deeds, and showed 
great courage. When ^an Khanan returned victorious after this 
expedition, Sher Afgan, at his request, was appointed to a suitable 
post. At the same time, Emperor Akbar gave him in marriage 
Mihr-un-Nisa, the daughter of Ghiyath Beg of Tehran, who was 
serving as the Dhuan-i-Biatat (Master of the Household). 

It IS stated that Mirza Ghiyath's wife always used to go to the 
feasts and entertainments in the palace, and that Mihr-un-Nisa, whose 
name became Nur Jahaii later on—often used to accompany her 
mother. By a strange chance, Prince Salim — ^wbo had reached the 
age of adolescence—fell in love with her, and when this feeling 
became known in the harem, the Emperor also secretly became aware 
of it. He immediately gave her in marriage to *Ali Quli Beg. When 
the Prince was sent to the expedition against the Rina, *Ali Quit B^g 
was appointed to accompany him. The prince greatly favoured him, 
and gave him the title of Shcr Afgan I^in. After his accession, he 
made him the fief-holder of Burdwan—which is a tract between Bengal 
and Orissa—and as he was an able man, he distinguished himself 
in this office, and proved to be a good Governor, When Emperor 
Jahangir sent off Queb-ud-Din Kokaltash to be the Governor of Bengal, 
he said one or two words to him about Sher Afgan, who learnt about 
this from the letter of his agent, and became apprehensive. He knew 
that there was something behin J it {lit, ‘‘there was a saucer below the 

I Istalju or Ustalju, a Turkish tribe of Transcaucasia, see Blochraanu’s 
translation of A'}n (znd edn.), p. 687. 
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cup” — a wei{ known proverb). From that day he leJt off his accou¬ 
trements (yardq), and said to the Recorder and the Emperor’s officers 
that he now was no longer a servant of the Emperor. When Qutb- 
od-Dln rapidly marched to Burdwan in the 2nd year, Sh€r Afgan 
{^an, who was encamped outside, went off to welcome him. 

It is said that at the time of leave-taking his mother fixed the 
helmet on his head and said, ^'Ere your mother weeps make his 
mother weep”, and having kissed his head and eyes gave him leave 
to go. Though he was not at ease about the guile and trickery of 
Kokaltash^ but for the present the latter’s messages had given him 
confidence. Being a doomed man he left his troops outside the camp, 
and went off for the interview, attended by only two troopers one of 
whom was an eunuch. When from the attitude and talk of the 
Kokaltash, it became clear that treachery was intended, he anticipated 
matters and killed Qutb-ud-Din Khan. As the Kokaltash s men had 
surrounded him, they did not let him depart. The chronogram of 
his death is (Victim—1016 A.H., 1607 A.D.}\ 

What they say about Shcr Afgan is that in spite of his numerous 
wounds every one of which was fatal, he by extraordinary exertion and 
to safeguard his honour reached his home, and wanted to kill his 
wife; his (or her) mother indicated by weeping and lamenting and 
saying that his wife had thrown herself into a well, and that thereupon 
he gave up the ghost, is contrary to Iqbdlndma-i-Jahdngm^. After 
this occurence, Shaikh Ghiyath, the sister’s son of Qutb-ud-Din I^an, 
brought Mihr-un-Nisa with the daughter and son of Sher Afgan, and 
his property to the Court. For a time, she was in disgrace owing 
to her husband having killed the Emperor’s foster-brother. When 
Emperor Jahangir married her, the daughter^ she had borne to Sher 

1 For a critical study of the Slier Afgan story see Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahangir^ pp. 170-182, For an account of Outh-ud-Din*s tomb etc. see 
Blochmann, fourn, As, Soc. Bengal^ XL, pt. i (1871)^ p. 252.. 

2 IqhdIndmadAahangirt, pp. 54 '' 5 h. 

3 Her name was Ladili Begam; for account of her marriage see Beni * 
Prasad, op. cit,, p. 320 where other references are given. 


Afgan v/as given in marriage to Sultan Shahanyar, the youngest son oi 
the Emperor. On this account, she had enmity with the heir-appatent, 
Shah Jalian, and there was great commotion^ as has been related in 
detail on various pages of this work. 

SHER KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 651-654). 

He was also known as Nahir Khan Tonwar. His ancestors were 
hereditary servants of the Faruql family of IGiandSsh. His father 
was killed while he was yet a child- Raja ‘All Khan Faruqi cherished 
the orphan in his early days. Later, through his innate capacity and 
good luck coming into play he joined Khan Jahan Lodi. The latter 
extended him his patronage and trained him; in a short time he got 
a mansab in the imperial service and was appointed to Gujarat, When 
a rupture took place between Emperor Jahangir and the Prince heir- 
apparent, the Deputy Governorship of Gujarat was assigned to 'Abdul¬ 
lah Khan. The latter on his behalf appointed an indifferent eunuch 
to defend the city of Ahmadabad. Nahir Khan at the instigation and 
written requests of Mirza Safi Saif Khan—who at the time was the 
Divan of Gujarat—came suddenly from his fief to Ahmadabad, and 
wdth Saif Khan took possession of the city, ‘Abdullah Khan heard 
of it at Mandu, and hurriedly marched for giving battle. Nahir 
^an, who commanded Saif Khan*s vanguard, engaged him, and 
through Divine aid was successful. As a reward for this signal service 
the Emperor granted him the rank of 3,000 with 2,500 horse and 
the title of Sher Khan'. 

After Emperor Jahangir’s death, when the royal cortege of Shah 
Jahun reached the borders of Gujarat, a petition was received from 
Sher Khan expressing his loyalty and devotion, and a warning about 
the misguided directions of Saif Khan, the Governor of the province. 

1 THzHk-i-Jahanglri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), II> pp. 267,268. 
His rank there is, however, given as 3,000 with 2,000 horse. 


As the disloyalty of Saif Khan was already patent to all, the sincerity 
of the petition of Sh^r Kfiari was accepted. Emperor Shah Jahati 
granted him royal favours, and by sending him the welcome news 
of his appointment as the Governor^ of Gujarat made him a zealous 
servant. He was ordered to take possession of Ahmadabiid, and 
place Saif ^an under surveillance. When the Emperor halted 
at Mahmudahad, which is some 12 kos distant from Ahmadabad, 
Sh^r ^an presented himself with a force. When on the 17th 
Rah? II, f037 A.H. (i6th December, ^627 A.D.) Emperor 
Shah Jahan encamped at the Kakariya tank in the vicinity of the city, 
Sher Khan was raised to the rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and 
appointed Governor of Gujarat. In the year when Shah Jahan went 
to Burhanpur to extirpate Khan Jahan Lodi, and ^waja Abul Hasan 
Tarbatl was deputed to take Nasik and Sangamnlr, it was arranged 
that till the arrival of Sher Khan from Gujarat, the ^waja should 
spend the rainy season at Fort Lalang. The Khwaja halted at 
Dhuliya until Shcr Khan could join him. As soon as Sher Khan 
arrived, he was appointed to attack Chandaur. He plundered that 
territory right and left and returned with abundant booty. There¬ 
after, he helped the Khwaja in annexing and administering the area. 
In the ^|.th year,^ 1040 A,H. (1630-31 A.D.) he died. He was a 
great luilitary leader, and had a very gentle personality. He was not very 
liberal, but he was very indulgent to his soldiers. He paid their 
wages month by month. In his contingent there were no fines for 
absences. He was a heavy drinker, but he indulged in drinking only 
with the members of his household. Strange as ir may seem, with 
all his wealth and grandeur he pesonally attended to the animal feeds; 
he used to say, “I know it is shameful, but I cannot help my nature”. 
Of his sons, Yasin Khan and Shamsher Khan rose hia-h durin ^ their 
father’s lifetitnc, but they did not survive for any length of time. 
The first, who had the rank of 1,500 with r,ooo horse, died in the 
8th year. The name of the third son was Dilawar Khan. 


X BadsjbahnSma, 1, pt. k p. 12.6, 


2 


Of. cit., pp. 368,369. 
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mara] Sher f^an Saiyid Shihab Barah 


SHER KHAN SAIYID SHIHAB BARAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 667, 668). 

He was the son of Saiyid -Izzat Khan of Jahangir’s time. In the 
loth year of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, he had attained the 
rank of 800 foot with 600 horse, and in the 13th year was granted an 
increase of 200. In the 19th year, he was deputed with Sultan Murad 
Bakhsh for the conquest of Balkh and Badal^shan, and at the time 
of departure was granted a dress of honour and a horse. In the 22nd 
year, he .accompanied Sultan Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur on the 
Qandahar Campaign, and after reaching there he was sent towards 
Bust with Rustam ^an to assist Qullj Khan. In the battle against 
the Iranians he distinguished himself by his valiant deeds. In the 
23rd year, he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,500 foot 
with 600 horse. In the 25ch year he was honoured by the grant 
of a dress of honour and a horse with a silver saddle, and again 
accompanied the said Prince to the same area. In the 26th year, 
he went on the same expedition in attendance on Sultan Data Shikoh. 
In the 27th year through promotion he was raised to the rank of 2,000 
foot with 700 horse. In the zSch year he accompanied Jumlat-ul- 
Mulk Sa‘d Ullah Khan to destroy the fortifications of Chittor, and in 
the 30th year, he started with Mu'azzam IGian for the Deccan where 
he was sent to serve under Sultan Aurangzlb Bahadur; there he 
rendered valuable services. In the 31st year on being summoned to 
the Presence, he did homage. His rank was increased to 2,500 foot 
with 1,200 horse, and he was granted the title of Sher ^an*; his 
heart s desire was fulfilled by his appointment as the Faujdar of 
Mandesur. In the battle of Samugarh he was with Data Shikoh, but 
when the latter was defeated and fled, he took service with Aurangzlb®. 
In the battle* with Sultan Shuja‘, he and Dhulfiqar Khan Muhammad 
Beg were with the artillery in front of the vanguard. 


I Amal Salih, III, p. 272. 2 

3 In the battle of Khajiiha, ^AlarngirnSmcty p. 245. 
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'Alamgtrnama, p. 115. 


SHER KHAN TARTN 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 654-658). 

He was the Zamtndar of Fa^hanj^ which in Arabic is know^n as 
Pushang; ic is a village between Qanciahar and Bhakkar. The 
ancestors of Sher K h an were imperial servants. When his father did 
not get on with Shah Beg Khan Kabuli, who had been appointed 
Governor of Qandahar by Emperor Akbar, he in Emperor Jahangir s 
time went to Iran and entered the service of Shah ‘Abbas Safavi, Sher 
Khan was brought up in that country. When the Shah came to 
Qandahar in 1031 A.H. (1622 A.D.), and conquered it, Shsr Khan 
was appointed Governor of Fushanj and of the Afghan tribes. As 
in addition to external greatness and .advantages, he was possessed of 
good judgement and keen knowledge, he became the head of his 
hereditary country and exercised supreme authority. From the Iranian 
and Indian tra»/ellers he levied whatever toll he chose, and also plun¬ 
dered them whenever he had an opportunity. After the Shah s death 
he, out of presumption and turbulence, contended with ‘All Mardan 
Kh an -ZSg, the Governor of Qandahar, and re.fused to acknowledge his 
authority. When it was repeatedly reported to Shah Safavi, the ruler 
of Iran, that traffic of caravans and traders was being impeded owing 
to Sher Khan*s molestation and oppression, he summoned him. Sher 
Khan passed sometime by subterfuges and prevarications, but later 
thinking of a way out applied for protection to Emperor Shah Jahan. 
Kashmiri Khan—a Kashmiri Brahman, who had embraced Islam 
during the time when the Emperor was a prince, and had rendered 
good service during the time of confusion, and had also made a good 
study of the people of Iran, was sent off with a gracious royal patent 
and a dress of honour. Sher Khan making the season of ice and rain 
a pretext detained Kashmiri ^an at Bhakkar till the Shah (of Iran) 
heard of the developments, and sent ShSr Khan a second missive full 

I Pashang in Jarrett’s translation of A'*m, II, p. 397 * i^ Pishin, a town 
north of Quetta and S.S#E. of Qandahar, 





of graciousness. In secret, he instructed ‘Ali Mardan ^an to seek 
an opportunity for destroying Sher Khan. The latter thought that 
the gentle language of the second communication from the Shah had 
given him what he wanted, and so he sent back Ksshmiri Khan with¬ 
out gaining his object. 

When in the ^rh year Sher Khan collected a force of the Afghans 
of the hills, and proceeded to attack Sibi and Ganjiba in Bhakkar, 
‘All Mardan ^an found his opportunity. He made a rapid march 
with i].,ooo horse, and in the morning came to the fort of Fushanj. 
He made prisoners of Sher ^an*s family, and sent them off to Qanda- 
har with much property which Sher Khan had amassed through 
robbery, ‘All Mardan Khan himself remained in Fushanj. On 
receiving this terrible news, Sher ^an collected the booty and the 
prisoners he had taken at Ganjaba, and made a rapid retreat. On the 
way ‘All Mardan ^an gave him battle. Though the Iranian van¬ 
guard gave way, ‘All Mardan I^an charged the centre. A bullet 
struck him on the heel. He concealed the wound and continued to 
charge. He heartened his nien^ and drove so vigorously that he 
defeated the enemy, and returned to Qandahar safe and laden with 
plunder. Sher l^an went off to Duki, but in spite of all his efforts 
he did not succeed. Becoming helpless he turned his heart from 
his native country, and sought an alliance with Ahmad Beg who was 
the Deputy of Yamuvud-Daulah, the Governor of Multan. In the 
5th year, 1041 A.H. (1631-32) he waited upon the Emperor and 
received the rank of 2,000; a fertile fief was assigned to him in the 
Panjab province, and a cash grant of twenty thousand rupees was also 
given . But he was always sad and restless on account of the im¬ 
prisonment of his children, and separation from his family, and used 
to weep day and night though the Shah treated his people with res¬ 
pect. As he was distinguished amongst the hillmen by his appearance, 
manners and understanding, his intimacy (with Emperor Shah Jahan) 

X The above account is based mainly on Badshahnama, I, pt. i^pp. 419- 
4 ^** On being appointed he was given a rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse. 





Sher Khan Tarin 
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rose higher day by day* He also exerted himself to be loyal and faith¬ 
ful, and accompanied Prince Muhammad Shuja* on the expedition to 
Parenda. In the 9ch year he rendered distinguished service under 
Saiyid Kh an Jahan in the chastisement of the ‘Adil Shahis and the de¬ 
vastation of their territory. But as retribution for his evil deeds had 
not yet been exacted by Fate, Time put him into another trouble. It 
was reported to Shah Safi Safavi that Sher Khan had been appointed 
to conquer Qandahar, and that he was preparing to undertake this 
task. As he knew the country, and was the head of a tribe, and besides 
the Tarin clan, the clans of the neighbourhood, such as Kakars and the 
Pannis, were in accord with him, the Shah felt anxious lest he might 
succeed. Out of circumspection, he sent him a letter referring to his 
loyalty, and suggesting his returning to serve under him and leaving 
India by any means possible. He sent this letter with a representation 
CO Emperor Shah Jahan. When the latter became aware of the letter, 
he deprived Sher Khan of his rank, confiscated his fief, and forbade his 
departure. In the 12th year when the Emperor went to the Panjab, 
Sh?r Khan was not allowed to accompany him, but was left under 
surveillance at Agra; he was allowed one thousand rupees a month. 
Though he protested his innocence, and tried to clear himself, he did 
not succeed. For two or three years he remained shut up at Agra, 
and then being attacked by a hectic fever {madqiiq) he died in the 
prime of his life\ Alas! The treacherous heavens enable many false 
persons to wear the dress of honesty before high and low, and destroy 
many true-hearted people so that they become a source of joy to their 
enemies. Alas! Alas! If we look back with the eye of discernment, 
we see chat some mistakes do occur, for reward and retribution take 
an identical form! 

Hemistich 

We receive what is the reward for our deeds. 

I According to Badshahnama, II, p. 332, he was restored to his earlier 
rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse in 1052 A.H. He died in the 17th year of 
Sh^ Jahan’s reign, of. cit., p. 7 ^^^ diis would be in 1054 A.H. (1644 A.D.). 
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Sheroya Khan 

SHETROYA lOiAN 
(Vol. II, pp, 572.573) 


He was the son of Sh^r Afgan son of Quch Beg who was an old 
servant of Humayun. When the Afghans defeated the imperial 
forces, and the time was pressing, the Emperor appointed Quch Beg 


and others to look afier Miriam Makanl, He^ sacrificed his life at 
the door of the female quarters. When Emperor Hurnayun went to 
Iran, Sher Afgan remained wdth Mirza Kaniran at Kabul, but when 
Humayun returned, Sher Afgan, as he could nor trust Mirza Kamran, 
came to HiunayuiT, and was appointed^ Governor of Qilat. Later 
Kahmurd, Duhak and Bamian were made his fief. But when Mirza 
Kaniran became predominant in Kabul, he behaved deceitfully and 
joined him^. On the day of the battle with Kamran, he was taken 
prisoner and executed^. His son Sheroya entered Emperor Akbar’s 
service, and at first as an auxiliary of Mun‘im Khan was employed in 
Bengal* In the battle with Daud Afghan, which took place on the 
border of Orissa, he distinguished himself. Later in the 26th year he 
accompanied Prince Sultan Murad to Kabul. Later he was deputed to 
Gujarat with Mirza Khan Khanin, and in the 30th year he acconv 
pamed l^an A‘zam Koka on the Deccan campaign. In the 32nd year 
he was deputed with Matlab ^lan to chastise r.hc T^Ikls, and in the 
39^k year he was granted the title of Khan, and appointed Governor of 
Ajmer. He held the rank of 1,000®. 


1 Quch Beg was killed at Chausa, see Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 159; 
Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 343. 

2 Op, cit., Text, p. 241; translation, p. 475. 

3 Op. cit., Text, p. 259; translation, p. 502. 

4 Op. cit.. Text, p. 261; translation, p. 506. 

5 Sheroya i£han s account see also BIochnlann^s translation of A*'tn, I 
cdn.), pp. 505, 506. The grant of the title of I^ian to him is recorded 

in AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 650; Beveridge’s translation. III, p, 1000. 
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SHIHaB-UDJ-)IN AHMAD KHAN^ 


(VoL II, pp. 567-570). 

He was a Saiyid of Nishapur, and was distinguished by the valu¬ 
able services he rendered and the great influence he wielded in the 
state affairs. In the ist year of Emperor Akbar's reign he was the 
Governor of Delhi. On 20th Jiimmada^, II, ^67 A.H. (i8ch March, 
1560 A.D.) in the 5ch year of the reign of Emperor Akbar he left 
Bairam Kjhan at Agra for the management of affairs, and himself went 
off for hunting. After he had reached Sikandarabad, Maham Anaga 
taking advantage of the illness of Miryam Makam—who was in 
Delhi-induced the Emperor to come io Delhi to enquire after her 
health. The Emperor's mind was disturbed. When Shihab-ud-Dm 

Ahmad f^an_who was the son-in-law^'* and confederate of Maham 

Anaga—came out to meet him, he represented that as this visit of the 
Emperor would be without the approval of the f^anan, its only 

result for the men in attendance would be danger to life and loss of 
honour. They, therefore, prayed that these humble servants might 
be permitted to go to the holy places (Mecca) and pray (for the 
Emperor). The Emperor sent a messenger to the IGian j^anan to 
say that he had gone to Delhi of his own accord, no other person had 
anything to do with it and chat the Khan Khanan should send the 
people (the supposed instigators) a letter of assurance. W hen the 

1 See also Blochmann’s translation of A'tn, 1 (2nd edn.), pp. 35 ^» 353 fo^ 
an account of his life. There it is also noted that during his period of governor¬ 
ship of Delhi he repaired the old canal of Fiuz Shah and called it Nabr-i- 
Shihsh, for a detailed history see A^ar-us-Sanadid, pt. iii, pp. 3, 4 (Lucknow 
edn. 1900). 

2 Akbarndma. Text. II p. 94, Beveridge's translation, II, p. i 4 i; see also 

v! Smith, Akhar The Great Mogul, pp. 44. 45 *^ ^ 9 ^ 9 )- 

3 See Tari^-Firishta, I, p. 248 (Newal Kishorc edn. 1874), and Tahaqdt- 
i-^Akbari, Text, 11 , pp. 145, iq6 (De’s edition) and De’s translation, IL pp. ^ 37 ' 
238 and- footnotes 2, 3 in which the translator directs attention to the variation 
in these accounts from the narrative in Akharndma^ Text, IL pp. 9^ 97 » 
Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 14X-X46. 
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Shihab-UfJ-DTn Ahmad Kh an 



conspirators found the opportunity of speaking to the Emperor^ and 
the field became clear for Maham Anaga and Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad 
Khiin, they made open declarations to all that the Emperor had be¬ 
come alienated from Bairam Khan. 


Verse^ 

Whenever rivals are regarded with favour, 

We will speak to him, for words then have weight. 

Bairam Khan was bewildered at receiving the Emperor’s message, 
and sent HajI Muhammad Khan SlstanT and Khwaja Jahan to tender 
his apologies By that time, however, things had gone so far that 
no one listened to their excuses. The Chaghtai officers had been 
waiting for such a day and from all sides they flocked around the 
Emperor. Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan was placed in-charge of 
administrative and financial affairs subject to the control of Maham 
Anaga; and for somedays he carried on the work of the administra¬ 
tion. 

In the 12th year^ when the Emperor went to Chittor, Shihab-ud- 
Din Ahmad lyian was sent from the fort of Gagrun to govern Malwa, 
and to chastise the rebellious Mlrzas who had laid hold of that terri¬ 
tory, These ungrateful persons losing heart without fighting retired 
to Gujarat. In the 13^^ year he was summoned to the Court, and 
as Muzaffar Mian, the Chief Diwan, could not, owing to the 
multifarious nature of the administrative and financial affairs, look 
after the ^alsa property, the latter was assigned to Shihab-ud-Din 
Ahmad ^an. He as a result of a careful study and experience fixed 


1 The verse is quoted in Firishta op. cit., and in Maa^ir, Text, I, p. 377 
(in Bairam ^an’s biography); see also Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 373 and 
footnote. The word here is badinsan in place of badishan. I have translated 
the verse differently from Beveridge. 

2 In Akharnama, Text, IL p. 271, translation, II, p, 403 this is recorded in 
*^he nth year; but apparently the author of Maa^ir has based his account on 

Text, 11 , p. 215, De’s translation, II. p. 342. 


Shihab ud-Din Ahmad Khan 

a suitable rate and made a proper settleinend. In the 21st year he 
was promoted to the rank of 5,000, and appointed Commander-irr- 
Chief {Sifah salar) of Malwa^ In the 22nd year when it was found 
that WazTr ^an had mismanaged the affairs of Gujarat, the governor¬ 
ship® of that province was transferred to his charge. In the 28th 
year when 1‘timad Khan reached Gujarat to relieve him, Shihab-ud- 
Din Ahmad Khan started from Ahmadabad to return to the Court. 
His disloyal servants created a disturbance, and inviting Sultan 

Muzaffar_who was living under the protection of the Kaithlas—made 

him the head and leader of the rebellion. Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad 
Khan exerted himself to put down the disturbance, and marched 
against them. Before any battle took place, the remainder of his 
servants deserted and joined the enemy, and in the resulting confusion 
one of his servants wounded him. Some of his faithful followers, 
however, put him on a horse and carried him to Pactan from chat 
disturbed area^. He was disgracefully defeated, and the honour of 
the people was ruined. The enemy took possession of the entire coun¬ 
try, and he was about to run away from Patcan and go to Jalaur. 
Men, however, collected and at the recommendation of 1‘tlmad Khan 
an army was sent against ShEr Khan Fulidi—who was the cause of 
disturbance in that area—and he was defeated. Meanwhile ‘Abdur 
Rahim Mirza Khan arrived from the Court, and drove off Sultan 
Muzaffar. He made the assignment of Sarkar Broach to Shihab-u - 
Din Ahmad Khan, and appointed him to assist Qullj Khan, who a 
been deputed with the Malwa army to retake the fort of Broach from 
the officers of Sultan Muzaffar. In the 29th year he got them into 
his power, and set about settling the country. In the 34^^ 
was reappointed® Governor of Malwa in place of A'zam Khan Khoka. 




Akbarnama, Text. II, p. 333, translation, II, p. 488. 

Of. cit., Text, 111 , p. 170, Beveridge’s translation, III. p. * 42 . 

Op. cit.. Text, III, p. 217. translation. Ill, p. 306. 

Op. cit.. Text. HI. pp. 409.412. translation. III, pp. 607-611. ^ 

Of. at.. Text, III, pp- 57 ’• 57 ®. translation. Ill, p- 865. Some o us 


appointments during the intervening period are not mentioned in Maat_tr. 


icrc he died in A.H (1591 A,D.). He was unique of the age 
for developing agriculture and cherishing the peasantry^ His wife 
was Baba Agha, who was related to Miryani Makani. Having lived 
nobly she died^ in the 42nd year 1005 A.H. (1596-97 A.D.). 

SHIR KHWAJA 
(Vol. II, pp. 648-650). 

He was one of the Saiyids of Itawa (Etawah). On his mother’s 
side he was a Naqshbandl^, and liad the name of Badshah Khwaja. 
As a reward for his brave'^ deeds Emperor Akbar gave him the name 
of Shir Khwaja. In the 30th year he was deputed with vSa‘Id I^an 
Chaghta for the uprooting of the Yusufzais*. Later he was sent with 
Prince Sultan Murad to the Deccan campaign. In the 4och year he was 
sent® with some other afficers towards Pattan by the prinae and rendered 
good service in the battle with Ikhlas !^an. In the 41st year when 
the imperial armies fought a battle with the Deccanls, and in which 
Raja *AlI Khan, the ruler of Khandesh was killed, he commanded the 

flank of the right wing, and performed great deedsL Later with 
ShailA Abul hadl he rendered good and valuable services in the 

Deccan. In the battle which took place near Bir, he attacked the 

enemy and defeated them, and himself being wounded retired to the 

1 Op. dt,, Text, III, p. 594, translation, III, p. 885, 

2 Op, cit„ Text, III, p, 716, translation, III, p. 1066, and note 2 where it 

is suggested that her correct name probably was Maina Agha. 

3 According to Blochmann “Naqshband was tlie epithet of the renowned 
Saint Khwaja Baha-ud-Din of Buldiara,*" ti*anslation of A’in, I (and cdn.), p. 
466, note 2 also see jarrett’s translation of A*in., Ill, pp. 358-360. 

4 Apparently the reference is to his good work in the Campaign against 
Mirza Hakim in the Pan jab, sec AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 346; Beveridge's 
translation. III, p. 508. 

5 Akharnametj Text, III, p. 476; translation. III, p. 718. 

6 Op. dt„. Text, III, p, 700; translation. III, p, 1047. 

7 Op, dt.t Text, pp. 718, 719; translation, p. 1070, 
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Shuja'at Kh an 

the Deccanis came in great force and besieged 
the town, he and his men, for wane of food, were in a difficult situ¬ 
ation; for a time they subsisted on horse flesh. As owing to the 
river Godavari being in flood there was no hope of a relieving army 
reaching the area, he determined to sally forth and be killed. Mean¬ 
while Shaikh Abul Fadl hearing of it, arrived with a large force. The 
besiegers gave up the siege and withdrew. After an interview the 
Shaikh wanted to leave his son ‘Abdur Rahman in the thiina of Bir, 
but the Khwaja did not agree, and himself remained in charge^. In 
the 46th year, he was honoured with the grant of a flag and a drum'*. 
After the death of Emperor Akbar he was sent a dress of honour by 
Emperor Jahangir. The date of his coming to the Presence is not 
known. In the disturbance on the bank of the Jhelum river when 
Mahabat ^an behaved with great presumption, he was m attendance 
on Emperm Jahangir. After the death of the said Emperor he took 
part with Asaf Jah in the battle with Shahariyar. In the i st year of 
the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he waited on him, and his rank of 
4,000 with 1,000 horse was confirmed. He was granted the title of 
Khwaja BaqI Khan, and on being appointed Governor of Tatta (Sind) 
was allowed to depart to that province*. He, however, died on the 
way* in the year 1037 A.H. (1628 A.D.). His son Khwaja 
Elashim attained the rank of 500 with 100 horse, 

SHUJA'AT lOiAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 557-560). 

His alias was Mutjlm Khan ‘Arab. He was the sister’s son and 
son-in-law of TardI BSg Khan*. Through Emperor Humayun’s favour 
he was granted the title of Muqlm Khan, and became a man of posi- 

I Of. cit.. Text, pp. 759-76*; triinslation, pp. 1135-1138. 

o op. cit.. Text, p. 786; translation, p. 1177. 

3 Badshahmma, I, pC. i, p. 73. 

4 Op. cit., p. 181. 

6 AioTt^ir-Hl-UmarS, Text, I, pp. 466-47^* 




5 Op, cit., p. zoo. 



tion* During the times of confusion, he joined Mirza ‘Askari, and 
when Humayun returned from Iran, he was shut up with the Mirza 
in the Qandahar fort, and was responsible for defending and guarding 
the fort. When the Mlrzii obtained quarter and came out of the fort, 
many of the faithless officers were brought before Humayun with their 
swords and quivers thrown round their necks. Out of the Muqlm 
Klian and Shah Sistan had fetters put on their feet and boards round 
their necks, and for sometime they were kept in confinement^. 
When Humayun started to conquer India, Muqlm Khan was left at 
Kabul with Mun‘im Khan, When during Emperor Akbar’s reign, 
after the downfall of Bairam Khan, Munhm ^an was summoned to 
the Presence, Muqlm Khan also accompanied him^ to India, and was 
favoured by the grant of an increase in his rank. In the 9th year 
during the Malwa campaign, when ‘Abdullah ^an Ozbeg, the Gover¬ 
nor of Mandu became insubordinate and wished to create a distur¬ 
bance, he rendered good service, and was rewarded with the title of 
$huja‘at^ Khan. In the beginning of the 15th year he invited the 
Emperor to a banquet^'. Emperor Akbar accepted the invitation and 
spent a day and night in enjoyment at his house. He arranged a 
pleasant feast, and gave a successful entertainment. In the i8th year, 
when Ahmadabad was glorified by Emperor Akbar’s nine days* expe¬ 
dition, Shuja'at f^an at the royal feast made some satirical remarks 
about Mun‘im ^an Wian j^ianan, the Commandcr-in-Chief, who 
had been deputed for the settlement of the Eastern Provinces. Emper¬ 
or Akbar in view of the dual offence, firstly that hfe did not respect 
the Presence, and secondly that he had neglected the rules (Torah-i- 
Saltanat) by behaving improperly towards the Commander-in-Chief, 
rebuked him—which noble minds regard as more wounding than a 
sword blow—and sent him to Khan Khanan so that he might deal 

1 'Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 236; Beveridge’s translation, I, p. ^^67. 

2 Akharnama^ Text, II, p. 114; Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 174. 

3 Of, cH., Text, p. 229; translation, pp. 350, 351. 

4 Of. cit.. Text, p. 35i; uanslation, p. 513. 





•with him as he might think right; either pardon or punish him‘. 
I^an I^anan offered his thanks for this gracious act, and treated 
Shuja'at IGiiin with honour and regard, and requested that he might be 
pardoned. This request avas granted, and Shuja'at ]^an was sent’’ 
for. In the 22nd year, he was raised to the rank of 3,000, and 
appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malwa. In the 25th 
year, 988 A.H. (1580 A.D.) when some wicked officers in Bengal 
and Bihar created a commotion, he, in compliance of royal summons 
proceeded one stage from Sarangpur. Twad Beg Barlas with a number 
of his retainers was annoyed at his severity and his ungracious con¬ 
duct, in that he without cause withheld the pay of the soldiers, and 
when reprimanding used abusive language—and disregarding loyalty 
and faithfulness lay in wait with evil intentions. At the time of 
marching, when most men had left with the leader s family and 
goods, and others were hurrying for the march, one HajT Shihab was 
made their leader, and a tumult was started. Qawim ^an, his son, 
was killed while he was enquiring into the matter, and Shuja'at ^an 
coming out of the tent began to investigate. When he saw that he 
himself was the target, he hurriedly tried to retreat into the tent. At 
this moment a number of the ingrates inflicted several wounds on 
him. A little life remained in him, and so his faithful followers 
placed him in a haudah and took him to Sarangpur. They used such 
tact and adroitness in journeying to the place that many thought he 
was alive, and several on this account accompanied him. In a short 
time they reached the fort, and after reaching the fort in that city 
gave out that he had been saved, and so beat the drum of rejoicing. 
By this clever manoeuvre the dust of turbulence which had risen high, 
was laid low, and all the evil minded retired. Strange to say, many 
thipking the business finished had gone off quickly. When they 
heard that he was alive, they took courage and applied themselves to the 

I Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 63, 6ij: Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 89, 
The words in Akbarnama are place of • 

Of, cit., Text, p. 85; translation, p. 120, 
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Shuja'at |^an Bahadur 

protection of his family and goods, and conveyed them to a place of 
safety from that dangerous spot. The Emperor in consideration of 
the long service of the deceased begged forgiveness of his sins from 
Heaven, and had the evil-doers arrested^, received various 

punishments, and became a warning for mortals. His second son 
was Muqim Khan whose account® is recorded in the notice of the 
Tarbiyat Khan ‘Abdur Rahim. 


SHUJA‘AT fCHAN BAHADUR 
(Vol. II, pp. 708-yii). 

His name was Muhammad Shah, and he was one of the Faruqi 
Shaildizadas. His lineage could be traced to Shaildi Farid-ud-Dln 
Shakarganj\ His home was at Jaunpur in the Allahabad province. 
His grandfather’s name was Gh ulam Muhammad Khan, who during 
the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan was appointed to a rank, granted 
the title of ^an, and served as the Faajdar of Hajlpur in the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar. In the battle against Shuja*, he was killed in atten¬ 
dance on Emperor Aurangzlb. His father Shail^ ‘Abdul Karim 
Khan was granted a mansab, and first was Faujdar of Mathura and 
later of Gwalior. After that he was Fanidar of Karra Manikpur in 
Allahabad, and was killed in a battle with the Rajput of that area. 
During the time while the Emperor was residing at Galgolda in the 
Deccan, Muhammad Shah, w^as honoured by appointment to the rank 
of 400, the post of the Bakhshl and Superintendent,of the Court of 
the port of Surat and a fief in that territory. He was at one time 
Fapijdar of Niyapura, Datia, in the Sarkdr of Surat, and for a time 
Taduqdar of Bairamgaon, and also for a time Faajdar of Surat, 


X The account is taken almost verbatim from Akbarnama, of, cit,, Text^ 
p. 313; translation, pp. 458,459- 

2 MaBthir-fil-Umaraj Text, I, pp. 483, 4S4. 

3 Akharnama, Text, II, p. 359; Beveridge’s tanslation, II, pp. 520-522; 
jarrett’s translation of A]n, III, pp. 363,364. 
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Shuja‘at l^an Bahadur 

Gujarat. His rank was raised to 700, and was given the title of 
Shah ‘All !^an. In the time of Jahandar Shah, he was deprived of 
his rank and fief owing to his having joined Muhammad Farrukh 
Siyar. In the ist year of Emperor Muhammad Farrukh Siyar his 
rank was restored, and he was appointed Fa^jdar of Mandesur, Malwa* 

In the 2nd year of Emperor Muhammad Shah, when Nizani-uhMulk 
Asaf Jah started from Malwa for the Deccan, he showed him favour, 
and took him and his younger brother Nur Ullah with him. He was 
appointed Superintendent of the Artillery and his brother Superinten¬ 
dent of the Artificers (Ahsham). He distinguished himself in the 
battles with Saiyids Dilawar ‘All Khan and ‘Alam ‘All Kh an. In the 
last battle, when the position became critical, he dismounted like the 
devoted heroes, and fought with determination. ShaiH} Nur Ullah 
was killed in that battle, and Shaikh Muhammad Shah was wounded\ 
and disabled. After this he received the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 
horse, the gifts of a flag and drums, and the title of Shuja‘at Khan. 

He obtained Pargana Bir, and some villages of Fathabad Dharwar in 
the province of Aurangabad, the Jjavell of Pathri in Berar, and the 
Sarkar Bijagarh Kharkun in Kb^ndesh. When Blr and other estates 
were included in the fief of Raja SultanjI, Shuja'at Khan was given a 
fief in Balapur and other estates in Berar. Gradually he rose to the 
rank of ^ mansabdat of title of Bahadur. After 

the death of ‘Add-ud-Daulah in 1143 A.H. (1730-31 A.D.) he was 
appointed Deputy Governor of Berar. He was skilled in the affairs 
of collections. The mukdsadars of the Marathas were afraid of him, 
but when he imprisoned his Divan, the latter stirred them up against 
him. RaghujI Bhonsle collected a force and marched to Elichpur. 

It is said that Shuja‘at ^an always kept the Divan of Hafiz be¬ 
fore^ him, and used to take omens from it in emergencies. This time 
the fdP was: 

1 Yusuf Husain Kham Nizamu^l-Malk Asaf Jah, I, pp. 130113^* 

2 Omen. 







Shuja*ac Khan Bahadur Bhakkarl 
Hemistich 

O pigeon be alert, for the hawk has come. 

He resolved to leave the city and inarch against the enemy so the 

meaning of the line might apply to him. The battle took place some 
four hos from the city, and he was wounded after a stiff fight, and 
taken prisoner. Of these wounds, he died in 1150 A.H. (1737-38 
A.D.). He used to spend a great deal on food. Every day he would 
send dishes to each set of fam*ac{ars. In addition, he had arranged for 
the supply of food for both main meals, in accordance with the 
customary dietary of the men of the east, that is of the country cast 
of Shahjahanabad, to some two hundred of his compatriots who were 

with him. His sons were Ghulam Muhiyy-ud-Dm Shuja'at Khan_ 

who is known as Sarwar Jang—Ashraf fGian, A^zam Khan and 
Mu^azzam Khan, They had a small Jagir in Pargana Blr, and were 
in service. 


(SAIYID) SHUJA‘AT KHAN BAHADUR BHAKKARI 
(Vol. II, pp. 460, 461). 

He was the son of Salyid Lutf ‘All of Bhakkar, who in the 8th 
year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, was the FaujdaP of the Miyan 
Duab, and in the 16th year of the reign was appointed Governor^ of 
Kangra. In the 27th year, on the score of age he was excused from 
service, and was granted four lacs of dams from the Pargana of 
Farldabad. Afterwards Saiyid Shuja‘at was given the rank of 1,000 
with 500 horse, and when the kingdom was adorned by Aurangzlb 
ascending the throne, he took up service under him. He was in 
attendance on the royal stirrups in the battle against Muhammad 
Shuja‘, and the second battle with Data Shikoh. In the 2nd year of 
the reign, he was exalted by the title of Shuja^at I^an. Later his 


1 His transfer from the post of die Faujdar in the 8di year is recorded in 
Badshahnama, I, pt. iti p. loi. 

2 Badshdhndmat IL 335. 
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ambitions were fulfilletl by his appointment as the Qil'adar of Chanda 
in succession to Khwwas ^an\ It has not been possible to trace his 
later history. 


(SAIYID) SHUJa<AT khan BARAH 
(Vol. II. pp. 423-427). 

His name was Saiyid Ja‘tar, and he was the son of Saiyid Jahangir, 
son o{ Saiyid Mahmud Khaii® Barah, the leader of the Saiyids of 
Barah in Emperor Akbar*s time. He was acknowledged as one of the 
great nobles. Saiyid Ja‘f;ir entered the service of the heir-apparent 
Shah Jahan, and through his courage and valour gained a close position 
of association and trust. But in the battle on the Tons near Benares, 
when the heir-apparent was signally defeated by Sultan Parviz and 
Mahabat Khan, and he retired towards Bengal, and as it was so 
decreed that the prince should under the shadow of this mortification 
pass some time in the wilderness of disappointment, many of his 
followers losing courage would not exert themselves. Saiyid Ja‘far, 
who commanded the advance guard of the centre, fled without 
fighting. When the prince proceeded from Nasik to Tatta, and it 
was rumoured chat he, at the instance of Shah ‘Abbas Safavl, proposed 
to go to Iran, some of his followers left him. Among those, Saiyid 
Ja‘far asked for leave to go home, and withdrew from service and 
the boon of companionship. After reaching his liome, he was 
summoned to the Presence by Emperor Jahangir, and given the rank 
of 1,000. Shah Jahan, however, who did not proceed to Iran, was 
greatly displeased with the Saiyid. After his accession he did not 
show any graciousness to him, and so returning home he went into 
retirement. In the 5di year, the Emperor out of regard for bis 
earlier service and passing over his offences, appointed him to the 

X T his is apparently incorrect, as it was Shuja* and not Shuja'at 

Bahadur who was appointed Qil'adar of Chanda in the and year in 
succession to Khwwas see ^Alamgtrnama^ p. ^18. 

2 Maat^ir-fiLUmarat Text, II, pp. 375-377; translation antea, pp. 35-38. 





rank of 4,000 foot with 2,000 horse, and gave him the title* of 
Shuja'at fvh an. In the 6th year, he was ordered to accompany 
Prince Muhammad Shuja< to the siege of ParSnda. When that 
campaign dragged on, and due to the haughtiness of the Commander- 
in_Chief, Mahabat f^an leading officers, such as Khan Dauran Baha¬ 
dur and Saiyid I^an Jahan, did not apply themselves to work and did 
not wish the affair to end; the approach of rains rendered inevitable 
many inflictions. The taking of the fort was bound to be a long 
business and all the officers counselled the prince to retire. It was 
decided that a council of war should be held, but on account of the 
crabbedness and foul-mouthed nature of Mahabat Khan, no one dared 
to take the lead. Shuja'at Khan took the initiative, and in the 
presence of the prince said to the Commander-in-Chief, “If you talk 
foolishly, you will be killed. The fact of the matter is that this year 
this expedition cannot be terminated. In spending the rainy season 
in this neighbourhood, the imperial army w'ill have to face famine and 
scarcity. We can give it to you in writing. If you w'ill put down 
in writing the date of finishing this business (i.e. the date of taking 
the fort), we will stand by you till it comes even to subsisting on 
carrion.” Though Mahabat Khan wished to demonstr.atc the advan¬ 
tages of staying on, the prince ordered that the drums of retreat be 
beaten. Mahabat Khan lost his self-control, and said to the prince, 
•‘This victory was in your Highness’s name (was certain). Ac the words 
of these men you are throwing away the winning card for no reason.” 
From what is recorded in the Badshahnama and its abridgment, it is 
evident that the Commandcr-in-Chief in the Par^nda campaign had 
n-iiide such arrangements about supplies of the grain that there could 
not be any distress in the army on that account, but there was no wood 
or forage within twenty kos. The rains came on, and so Mahabat Khaii 
himself did not think it advisable to stay, and retreat was decided upon®. 

1 Badshahnama. I, pt. j, pp. 439,440, where an account of Saiyid Ja'tar 
is given 

2 For the Parenda campaign see Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, pp. 33-46; ^afi 
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As the prince had been ordered not to go contrary to the advice 
of the ^an ^anin, he came after six months with ^aan IGianan to 
Bufhanpur in the end of Shawwal of the yth year. Emperor Shah Jahan 
censured Mahabat Oan because he had brought back the prince 
without taking the fort, and because, it was owing to his disagreement 
with his comrades that the expedition had not succeeded. In the 
loth yeat Shuja'at l^an was appointed Governor of Allahabad. As 
that province is turbulent and requires a force to manage it, 2,000 
horse were added to his rank, and 2,500 of his horse were made 
2*hor5e, 3-horse; it was hoped that with this force the affairs of that 
province would be properly attended to. In the i 6 t\\ ytzt, Targanas 
Irlj, Bhander, etc. were taken from ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang, who 
had been appointed Governor of Allahabad, and given in fief to 
Shuja'at Khan'. He laboured hard to settle the province, and to 
chastise the Bundelas. In Pargana Irlj he fell ill through excessive 
drinking and died in 1052® A.H. (1642 A.D.). It is stated that 
Shuja'at Khan was an eloquent speaker, and of a noble nature. He 
also was well versed in sciences. In his manners and movements be 
imitated princes. He was most liberal. Though Emperor Shiili 
Jahan was very gracious to him, he never gave up the exclusiveness 
and hauteur of a Saiyid. He used to speak freely and boldly. Conse¬ 
quently Emperor Shah Jahan took a dislike to him, and always favour¬ 
ed Saiyid Khan Jahan. This proved too much for Shuja'at l^an, 
and so he was always abusing Khan Jahan. One day, the Emperor 
asked him, “Where does your lineage meet that of Saiyid Khan 
Jahan.?” He replied, "Just as Dhaurl Khal of Agra meets the 
Jumna.” His son was Saiyid Muzaffat", who by the 30th year of 

^an, I, pp, 495-500. From these accounts it appears that Mahabat ^han evea- 
tually decidecl upon the retreat, but this was on account of the treachery of his 
followers, see also Maathir-Hl^Vmar^. Text. Ill, p. 500. Also see Banarsi Prasad 
Saksena, History of Shah jahan, pp. 160-162. 

i Badshahnama, 11, p. 3^7* ^ P* 

3 In the 9th year he was given the rank of 1,000 with 500 horse, op. cit, 
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Shah Jahan’s reign had reached the rank of i ,500 with 800 horse, 
and received the title of Himmat Khan> His second son Saiyid 
Najibat had the rank of 1,000 with 500 horse. 

V 

SHUJA^AT khan MUHAMMAD BE'G TURKAMAN 
(Vol. 11, pp. 706-708). 

He was one of the auxiliaries employed in the Gujarat Suha, As 
he worked for harmony with Sultan Murad Bakhsh, when the latter 
was the Governor of that province, he gained mflucnce through his 
personal acquaintance with the prince. That prince following a hint 
from his brother, Sultan Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, left that 
province, and moidng over to Malwa joined his brother. After the 
battle with Maharaja Jasvant Singh and the first engagement with 
Dara Shikoh, when Prince Murad through the subtleties of the 
changing fortune was imprisoned, Muhammad Beg hastened to the 
province of his appointment. In the 2nd year of Emperor Aurangzib's 
reign when Data Shikoh after reaching Gujarat collected a force, he 
granted Muhammad Beg the title^ of Qizilbash Kh an and took him 
with him. After Data Shikoh’s flight he took up service under Emperor 
Aurangzib, and received a dress of honour, and was appointed as 
before^ to the Ahmadabad Suba. He lived there a long time. As 
the Emperor was impressed with his zeal, he was in time granted the 
title of Kartalab Khan, and appointed Superintendent of the port of 
Surat. In the 26th year, he was removed from this post, and 
appointed Faujdar of Ahmadabad/ After that he was promoted to 
the post of Governor of Ahmadabad and granted the title of Shuja^at 
Khan. In the 40th year he had risen"^ to the rank of q.ooo with 
4,000 horse, and in the 45tli year* corresponding to 1212 A.H. 

1 ^Alamgtrnama^ p. 3263 

2 Of. cit., p, 343. 

3 Maa^ir-i-^Alarngiri, p. 247. 4 Of. cit., p. 383. 

5 On the 20th of Muharram ot* 25th July, 1700. The account of his 
character in the Maat^ir is taken from the same source, p. 441. 
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(1700 A.D.) he died. He was possessed of many excellent qualities. 
He was also fortunate, and through his good fortune 
rose from a low to a high rank. The Emperor was so well 
impressed by his honesty, straight-forwardness, military talent and 
administrative ability, that he never suffered any reverse. As he 
had no son, he adopted a farmer’s son as his own. Out of regard for 
his father he received a high rank and the title of Nazar ‘All Khan. 
After his father’s death, he fought a badly arranged battle with the 
Marathas. In this he was defeated and lost all his possessions. 
Shuja*at Khan’s daughter was married to Ma‘sum Beg son of Kazim 
Beg, who in the time of Haidar Qull Khan was the Deputy Governor 
of Ahmadabad, and received the title of Shiija'ac KMn. His (Ma‘sum 
Beg’s) second brother was Rustam *Ali, who was appointed Superiiv 
tendenc of the port of Surat. His third brother had the title of 
Ibrahim Qull I^an. Al! three of them were killed during the Gover¬ 
norship of Mu‘izz-ud-Daulah Hamid Khan Bahadur. 

. SHIJJA^AT KHAN RA^ADANDAZ BEG 
(Vol. II, pp. 679 681). 

He was an officer during the reign of Emperor Aurangzib. In the 
beginning of the reign, he was appointed to a suitable rank, and 
honoured with the grant of the title of Khan, and during the ist year, 
when the Emperor wanted to fight against Sultan Shuja*, he was 
appointed^ as the Qiladar of the Agra fore in succession to Dhulfiqar 
Khan. After sometime he was removed, and in the second battle 
against Dara Shikoh, he was attached to the skirmishing forces. 
Later, he was appointed Bakhshl of the Ahadls^. In the 3rd year, 
he was removed from that office, and went off with Kanwar Ram 
Singh for destroying the fort of the Zamtnddr of Srinagar (Garhwal). 
In the 4th year, he was gratified by being appointed^ as Fatijddr of 


1 *Alamgtrn^ma, p, 234. 

2 Of. cH., p. 336. 


3 Of. cH.i'f. 625. 


] Shuja'at Khan Ra'adandaz B?;g 

the Duab in succession to ‘Aqil {Gian. In the 6th year he was the 
Faujdar of the Agra district in place of Himinat Khan, and in the 
yth year, on the death of I'tibar ^an, he was appointed Qil'adir'- of 
the Capital, and his rank was raised to 2,000 foot with 1,500 horse. 
In the 9th year, he was made Master of the Horse and Mir Tiizuk 
in place of M^ultafat Khan. In the loth year, he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Artillery In the room of FidaT Khan. In the 
12th year he was sent after the grant of a horse with golden trappings 
to root out the rebels in the neighbourhood of the capital. In the 
13th year he was ordered to accompany Fidal Khan. In the 15th 
year, when the outbreak of the SatnamTs in the neighbourhood of 
Mewat was reported, he Avas sent^ with a good force and essential 
equipment to put them down. 

The Satnamls were men who had gathered together from among 
the lower classes and from the craftsmen. In the year in question, they 
created a disturbance in the neighbourhood of Narnaul, and plundered 
the towns and Parganas, It is stated that they believed themselves to 
be immortal. After the arrival of Ra'adandaz Khan in that district 
they began to fight; following a hard fighting many were killed, 
while those who took to flight were slain in pursuit. The F^an after 
his return to Court received approbation and the tittle of Shuja'at 
^an, and his rank was increased to 3,500 with 2,000 horse.® In 
the r6th year, his rank became 4,000 with 2,500 horse, and he was 
presented a dress of honour, a turban ornament of jade, and an 
Arabian horse with golden trappings. Fie was also deputed to 
Kabul to put down the turbulent Afghans*. In the 17 th year, when 
he got his army ready for crossing the river by a ferry, and designed 
to proceed by the Kharya Pass, the Afghans, who were lying in 

I M:i 3 thir-i-‘Ala,ngm. p. 50. 2 Op. cit.. f. 115. 

3 The account of the Satnamls is taken from Maathir-i-‘Alamgtri, pp. 114- 
n6. The grant of the title of Shuja'at ^an and promotion in the rank of 
Ra'adandaz iChan is recorded oti p, 116. 

4 Op. cH., p. 129. 









anabush., blocked his path. Though a severe engagement cook place, 
and great efforts were made, he in the year 1084 A. H. 
(1674 presented his life (was killed) in the service^ of his 

master. 

SHUJA'AT khan SALaM ULLaH ‘ARAB 
(Voi. n, pp. 641,642). 

He was the brother’s son of Mubarak ‘Arab. In the 4th year of 
Emperor JahingTr’s reign, he was appointed to the rank of 400 with 
200 horse®, and deputed to the Deccan'" under ^an Jahan Lodi. In 
the loth year, through promotion his rank was advanced to 5,00 with 
200 hdrse*, and in the nth year, he was given the title® of Shuja‘at 
I^an. He had a Jagtr'^ in Gujarat, and lived there till he died. 
Rahman Uilah, his son, obtained during the time of Emperor Shah 
Jahdn the rank of 700 with 400 horse, and in the third year he 
bravely sacrificed' his life in the battle against Khan Jahan Lodi. 

SHUJA‘AT lOiAN SHAD! BEG 
(Vol. II, pp. 662-664). 

Lie was the son of Janish Bahadur, whose account* has been 
included in its proper place. He, in the 7th year of Emperor Shah 

1 Of. cit., p. 131. The name of the pass is giver, as Khunpa in this work. 

2 TAztik-i-}ah 3 ngirt (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), I, p. 158 and not 3. 
^ Of. cit., p. 162. 

4 There is some confusion here, for according to the Titzuk, of.cit., f. 
285 he was given an increase of 200 horse, which resulted in his rank becoming 
1,500 personal, and 1,000 horse. Not long afterwards his rank was increased to 
2,000 personal, and 1,100 horse, p. 297. 

5 Of. cit., p. 320; note I, where it is stated that he joined the Halqt-ba- 
goshan by boring his ears in imitation of Jahangir. 

6 In the rath year, op. cit., p, 397. 7 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 305, 

.8 Ma 2 thir-ul Umar 3 , Text,I, pp. 511.512, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, 
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Jahan’s reign was raised to the rank^ of i,ooo with Soo horse, and 
received the title* of Sbadl Kh an. In the 12 th year he was given a 
dress of honour, a turban ornament, a decorated dagger, a sword with 
ornamented golden scabbard, and a horse with silver saddle, and was 
sent off to Ball^ with the reply to Nad hr Muhammad Khan’s letter 
and presents to the value of a lakh of rupees*. In the i.:|.th year he 
rctuined, and waited on the Emperor when he returned from Kashmir 
to Lahore, and presented twenty seven^ horses. The Emperor treated 
him with favour, and raised his rank to 1,500 with 1,200 horse, and 
appointed him to Bhakkar in succession to Shah Quli Pan; he was 
also given a horse*. Later when the news of the de.ath of Ghaitat 
Pan, the Governor of Tatta was received, he received a dress of 
honour, a sword and an increase of 500 foot with 500 horse, and was 
appointed Governor of that province* (Sind). In the 15 th year, the 
number of his horse was increased by 300, and thereby his personal 
rank and the number of his horse was equalized. In the 19th year, 
he accompanied Prince Murad Bakhsh on his expedition to cake Balkb, 
and Badakhshan, and when the prince took a dislike to the country 
and returned, and }iimIac-ul-Mulk Sa‘d Ullah Khan was deputed for 
arrangement of the affairs of the territory, Shuja'at'Pan was appointed 
to govern MaimnaL In the 21st year he was favoured with the 
grant of a dress of honour, and a horse with a golden saddle, and 
appointed Governor of Kabul in succession to Siv Ram Gaur. It was 
also ordered that till his arrival there, Multafat Pan should act as 
his representative*. In the 22nd year, he went to Q.indahar in atten¬ 
dance on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, and had the com¬ 
mand of the scouts. On arrival there, he was sent with Qulij Pan 
to take Bust, and received the rank of 2,500 foot with 2,000 hone. 
In the battle with the Qizilbashs, which was fought by Rustam 

I Bidshahnama, I, pt. ii. p. 13. 2 Qp. cit., p, 60. 

3 Sec Badsbahrtama, II, p. 157, but his name there is Shad Pan. 

4 Op.cH.,p. 21^. 5 Op. cit.. p. 220, 

6 Op. «i., p. 225. 7 Op. cii., p. 664. 

8 Salih, III, p. 3, 


j^4 Shuja'at l^an Shaiyi iCablr 

Khan and Qullj Khan, he stood firm, and his son Muhanimad 
Sa'Id was slain. In the 23rd year his rank was raised to 3,000 
foot with 2,500 horse, and he was honoured by the grant of a flag 
and drum' . In the 25th year he went to Qandahar a second time 
with the said prince. During the time when the royal cortege arrived 
at Kabul, he was the Governor there, and paid his respects. He was 
granted a dress of honour, a turban ornament, a horse with golden 
saddle, and an elephant, and on promotion to the rank of 3,500 foot 
with 3,000 horse was granted the title" of Shuja'at ^an. In the 
26th year he went" with Prince Data Shikoh for the conquest of the 
Qandahar fort, and from there he went with Rustuni Khan Bahadur 
to Bust. Nothing is known of his later history. 

SHUJA‘AT khan shaikh KAB!R 
(Vol. II, pp. 630-633). 

He was known as Rustum Zaman ChlshtI Faruqi. He was an 
inhabitant of Mau, and was related to Islam ^an Chishtl. He was 
one of the high officers of Emperor Akbar. He received promotion'* 
In the reign of Emperor Jahangir, and when ^an Jahan Lodi was 
appointed with a large force to lead an expedition to the Deccan, he, 
because of the confidence he had in Shuja'at Kh an, and though the 
vanguard of the royal army was always reserved for the Saiyids of 
Barah, placed him in the van of tire entire force. The Saiyids pro¬ 
tested that this position was theirs by inheritance, but Khan Jahan did 
not yield. After this Shuja'at fGian was posted to BengaP. In the 
6th yejir, Islam ^an, the Governor of that province, appointed many 
distinguished officers under the leadership of Shuja'at Khan to march 
against 'Uthman IGian LohanI in fights against whom Raja Miln 
Singh had lost many of his relatives and tribesmen, but had not 
succeeded in defeating him. When Shuja'at ^an reached the borders 

I Of. cit.. p. 100. 

a Op. at., p. 1 43 - 3 Op. of., p. 157. 

4 Tuzuk-i-Jahangtrt (Rogers & Bevciulgc’s translation), I. p. 29. 

5 Of, cit,, p. 192. 
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(Jfhis territory, ‘Uthmin Khan, who was very proud andJiaughty, 
arranged his forces with great pomp and grandeur, and gave battle. 
‘Uthmin drove his war elephants, whom he regarded as the pivot of 
his attack, against the vanguard, but the heroes of the unperial forces 
stood firm and sacrificed their lives. Ift'ikhar ^an, the leader of the 
right wing and Kishwar Khan, the leader of the left wing, fought 
bravely and were killed. That inconsiderate and defiant leader 
(‘Uthman), in spite of the fact that a very large number of his men 
had been killed, again attached the centre. Shuja‘at Gian’s relations 
and brothers fought bravely and were slain, while a large number 
who were severely wounded were incapacitated. 

At this juncture ‘Uthmin ^in, who was very corpulent and had 
a large belly, mounted on an elephant, in a howdah and assailed 
Shuji'at IChan. That famous v/arrior first struck the elephant with a 
spear, and then smote it twice in the face with a sword. Then he drew 
a dagger and inflicted two other wounds. The elephant becoming 
wild boldly advanced, and overthrew Shuji‘at ^in and his horse. 
Shuja'at Khan skilfully extricated himself from below the horse and 
stood up. Meanwhile his groom so struck the elephant on its 
forelegs with a sword two cubits long chat it fell on its knees. 
Shuja'at ^an with the help of his groom dragged the driver otf 
the elephant, and struck the latter with a dagger on its trunk. 
The elephant trumpeting loudly moved backwards a few paces and 
then fell down. Just then a bullet from some unknown quarter 

struck ‘Uthmin in the forehead. Recognizing that the wound 

•was fatal, he turned and reached his quarters half dead. At mid¬ 
night he died. Wall Khin his brother, and Munirez Khan his son 
left the camp and the baggage on the field, and carrying his dead body 
hurried to the fort. As the brave warriors of the victorious army 
were unable to exert themselves any further, Shuju‘ac Mian with 
Muta‘q.id Khan, who had after the battle arrived with reinforcements, 
started in pursuit. Wall ^in realizing that safety lay in submission 
capitulated, and assurances having been given, he came with his 
relations and brothers for an interview. He presented 49 elephants 
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as an offecing. Shuja'at KLan taking these with him went and joined 
Islam lOian at JahangTrnagar (Dacca). As a reward for his services 
and in recognition o£ his exceptional bravery, he was honoured by an 
increase in rank and the title of Rustuin^ Zaman. Islam Khan did 
not observe the terms of the treaty which Shuja'at ^an had arranged 
with 'Uthman’s survivors, but sent them all to the Court. Accor¬ 
dingly Wall Khan and Mumr£z Khan were put to death in the Kali 
Talawari at Ahmadabad, while Ayaz Ghulam—who was the adopted 
son of ‘U^man—and others were long confined in wells. Shuja'at 
Khan became distressed at Islam Khan having broken the treaty, and 
left Bengal. Just then an order of his appointment as the Governor 
of Bihar was received. On the day when he was to enter the city of 
Patna, he was riding on a female elephant. An elephant (probably 
a male) ran at her, and Shuja'at Khan, with all his firmness, became 
alarmed and tried to climb down from the elephant. His foot was 
broken and he* died. 

SHUJA'-UD-DAULAH BAHADUR 
(Vol, II, pp. 715-722). 

He was the son of Abiil Mansur* Khan and his real name was 
Mlrza Jalal-ud-Dln^ Haidar. After his father’s death he was appointed 
Governor of Oudh and Allahabiid in his father’s vacancy, and he settled 
these areas in a proper manner. In the year 1170 A.H. (1757 ■^•D.) 

I The account of the battle etc. with ‘UAman ^an is taken from the 
Tuzuk, of. cit., pp. 209-214. 2 Of. cit., pp. 226,22.7. 

3. Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, I, pp. 365-368; Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
137-140. See also A.L. Srivastava —The First Two Nawabs of Oudh, pp. 91-259 
(1933) for a detailed account of his life. 

4 For a detailed monograph of the first half of the life-history of Shuja'- 
ud-Daulah see A.L. Srivastava’s Shuja-ud-Daulah, I, 1754-1765, (Calcutta, 
1939). See also Dow—History of Hindustan. II, pp. 393-395, (London, 1770), 
Keene—The Fall of the Moghal Em fire, pp. 64,65,112 (London, 188a), and for 
his chatiicccr Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Em fire, II, pp. 53 ®' 53 * 
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‘Imad-ul-Mulk, as has been detailed in his biography^ led an army 
against him. He advanced from Lucknow to the plains of Sandl and 
Pall which were on the borders of Oudh to meet ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. A 
slight engagement took place, and then through the mediation^ of Sa‘d 
Ullah Khan, son of ‘All Muhammad ^an Rdhilla^ a truce was 
arranged for five lakhs of rupees, part of which amount was paid in 
cash and the rest was promised. In the year 1173 A.H. (1759- 
60 A.D.) Najrb Khan Rclulla and ocher Afghans—who held Parganas 
in fief in the Metropolitan province on the other side of the Ganges, 
assured him that the Marathas owing to the rainy season could not 
possibly cross the Ganges. It has to be mentioned that in 1171 A.H. 
(* 757 * 5 ^ A.D.) Dattaji Sindia had made a settlement of the territory 
near the capital Agra, and then cossed the Jumna and besieged Najlb 
lQ\m in Shukartal. After the end of the rains Govind Pant had been 
sent by him with 20,000 horse from Thakur Dwara—which is near 
the hills—across the Ganges to plunder the territory. Shuja‘-ud- 
Daulah marched against him and signally defeated him. Sa‘d Ullah 
Khan, Dundc Khan and Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who, as a result of the 
pressure by the Maratha army, had retired into the Kumaon hills, 
came and joined him. Najlb Khan also was relieved from the siege. 
As, however, the force of the Marathas was very large, out of fear 
of the final result proposals for peace were madeL 

At this time, as the arrival of Shah Durrani was widely rumoured 
and Dattaji Sindia had been killed in a battle'" with him, and Shah 

1 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, 11, p. 853. 

2 See Srivastava's Shuja-fid-Dattlah , pp. 1-49* d*he amount piomised is 
stated to have been 15 lakhs, 5 lakhs to be paid immediately and the balance 
of 10 lakhs after a year, p. 49. The light tigheing took place in June, 1757. 

3 See Srivastava, op. dt., pp. 78-81. The place where Najib ^an was 
besieged is rightly written as Shukartal by Srivastava and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
op. c'ltn p. 2L07, but incorrectly Shukartar by Sir Wolsely Haig in Cambridge 

History of India^ IV, p. 444 * 

4 Battle of Barari gfeat, 9th January. 1760, see Sir Jadunath. Sarkar, 
op. cit., pp. 222,223; Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 
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Durrani was encamped at Sikandra, Shuj'a-ud-Daulah on the recom' 
mendation of Najib Khan and after executing oaths and promises, 
went with 10,000 horse and waited’ on the Sh 5 h. He distinguished 
himself in the battle* with Sadashiv Plo Bhao, and was complimented. 
At the time of returning to his country the Shah left the empire of 
India to Sultan ‘All Gauhar, who is now the Emperor and is known 
by the high and low as Shah ‘Alam. and Shuja‘-ud-Daulah was 
appointed as the Prime Minister*. The latter went to Oudh, and 
sent a request for return to Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, who after the 
death of his revered father ‘Aziz-ud-Dln Badshah ‘Alamgir, II 
in 1173 A.H. (1759-60 A.D.) had assumed sovereignty in the 
areas between Bihar and Bengal. He himself also went as far as the 
Karmnasa river to welcome the Emperor'*. When the imperial equip¬ 
age in the end of 1174 A.H. (June, 1761) reaching Jajmau encamped 
there, the Antarbsd territory, which means the country between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, and which for some ten years had been held 
by the Marathas, once again became imperial territory®. In the 
year 1175 A.H, (1761-62 A.D.) the victorious standards crossed the 
Jumna and took KalpI and the fort of JhansT from the Marathas®. In 
this year* Shujd‘-ud-Daulah was exalted by the presents of the Vaztrs' 
dress of honour, a necklace of pearls and a jewelled inkstand. After- 


1 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp 274-279 for a detailed account; 

also Srivastava op. cit., pp. 88-92. , 

2 Battle of Panipat, 14th January, 1761. 

3 This account is repeated in Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 448, 
but see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 376,377 where it is stated that the 
•’parting instructions (of Abdali) were that Shah Alam should be recognized as 
Emperor, linad reappointed Wazir’’. Shuja‘-ud-Daulah had left Delhi for 
Oudh a fortnight before Abdali started on his return march. See also Srivastava, 

Of. cit,, pp. 1H-113. It 

4 See Srivastava, op. cit., p. 13°. where full details of the arrival ot 

Shah ‘Alam are given. 

5 Srivastava, of. cit.y pp. 13*'^35* 

6 Srivastava, op. cit.y pp. 136-140. 

7 15th February, 1762, vide Srivastava, of. cit.. p. 141. 
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wards he went with the Emperor to Bengal, and was defeated^ 
by the English who hixcl become powerful in chat territory. The 
Emperor had an interview with the English, and Shiija‘-ud-Daulah 
went to Allahabad and busied himself in collecting troops. At Buksar 
there was a second^ battle, and this time also there was complete 
defeat, and all his equipment was plundered. Shiija‘-ud-DauIah was 
consequently forced to seek refuge with Hafiz Rahmat Khan. He 
treated him with contempt, and had an eye on the remainder of his 
property. At last coming to the Ganges opposite Farrukhabad, he 
thrust himself upon Ahmad Kh an Bangash; he also did not welcome 
him. A third time in conjunction with ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and Malhar 
Rao Holkar he attempted to contend with them. They sent a small 
force to meet him and a slight engagement took place. Holkar went 
off to Kalpi and ‘Imad-ubMulk to the Jat^ country. Consequently 
he made peace with the English, and was content with the name of 
the Vazlr. For some years with their help he engaged in the settle¬ 
ment of the provinces, and accepted them as partners in their revenues. 
In the year 1188 A.H. (1774-75 A.D.) he with their help attacked 
Hafiz Rahmat Ullah fGian Rohilla —who was a companion of *Ali 
Muhammad KEan Rohilla and after his death had taken possession of 
some of the territories held by him- — and put him to the sword. In 
the same year"^ he died as a result of complications due to various 
ailments. His .son, who is in Oudh, at the time of vriting is known 
as Mirza Amani. His title is Asaf-ud-Daulha, but the English arc 
the dominat partner in his domain. 

As in connection with Shuja*-ud-Daulah the name of Ahmad 
Shah DurranT has been mentioned, it is necessary to include some 

1 Battle of Panch Pahari, 3rcl May, 176^. The English ai*e called 
Feringis and Hac-wearers in the text, 

2 Battle of Buxar, 23rd October, 176/^; see Srivastava, op. cit., pp. 230- 
24a. 

3 Srivastava, op. cit.y pp. 285-294. 

4 According to Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 382, he died 
on 29ch January. 1775. 


Or 

Shuj'a-ud-Daulah Bahadur [Md^WLj 

account^ of his career. Ic is stated that he was a follower of Nadir 
Shah, and was one of his Yasatuals (Guards). Later he became a 
Mingbashl (Commander of i,ooo). After Nadir Shah’s assassination 
he raised the standard of power in Kabul and Qandahar, and struck 
coins and had the recited in his own name. He came seven 

times to India. The first was about the end of the year 1151 A.H. 
(1739 A.D.) with Nadir Shah. The second in the year ri6i A.H. 
(ly^^SA.D.) when Prince Ahmad Shah and other nobles rallied forth to 
oppose him, and in which battle Qamr ud-Din Khan was killed by a 
cannon ball, the Durrani Shah then returned to Kabul and Qandahar. 
The third was in ii6a A.H. (1749 A.D.), the 4ch in 1165 A.H. 
(1752 A.D.); on each occasion he fought with Mu‘In-ul-Mulk. On 
the second occasion Mu'In-ul-Mulk after an interview was appointed 
as his Deputy in Lahore. The fifth time in i ijo A.H. (175? 
he advanced to Sh5hjahanabad (Delhi). He had an interview with 
‘Alamgir, If, and had the daughter of ‘Izz-ud-Din the brother of 
‘AlamgTr, II, married to his son Timur Shah. He also addressed 
himself to the chastisement of Suraj Mai. but owing to the outbreak 
of cholera he speedily returned (to Afghanistan). On this occasion 
he married the daughter of Muhammad Shah. The sixth time was 
in 1173 A.H. (1759 A.D.) when he killed DattajI Sindia, and en¬ 
camped at Sikandra (Sikandarabad). In the following year Sadashiv 
Rao alias Bhao with a large army was defeated by him, and he then 
returned to Qandahar. The seventh was in 1175 A.H. (1762 A.D.), 
and on this occasion he thoroughly chastised the Sikhs, and sent Nut- 
ud-Din Durrani—who was a cousin of the Ashraf-ul-Vuzara Shah 
Wall ^an—against Sukh Jivan the Governor of Kashmir. 

Sukh livan* was a Khatri by caste and an inhabitant of Kabul. 
At first he was the accountant of the Ashraf-ul-Vuzara Shah Wall 
• Khan, the Vazlr of the Durrani Shah. Once Shah Durrani had sent 



1 The account of Ahmad Shah Abdali is based on 

(Lith. Edn.), p. 97- , 

2 Sukhjivan’s account is also taken from O-iwna-i 
115. See also Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op, cH., pp. 488.48^. 
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him from Kabul to collect the dues from Mu^In-ul-Mulk. When in 
the year 1167 A.H. (1754 A.D.) Shah Durrani sent ‘Abdullah Ishak 
AqasI from Kabul to conquer Kashmir, and he took it from the 
Governor who held it on behalf of ‘Alamgir, II, ‘Abdullah Khan alias 
Khwaja Klchak was left with a force of Afghans as his Deputy, and 
the Dtwant was assigned to Sukh Jivan. He himself returned to Kabul. 
After a time Sukh Jlvan killed the Afghan leaders, and at first inv 
prisoned f^vvaja Klchak and later deported him from Kashmir. 
Sukh Jivan then sent some money to ‘Alamgir, II, through 
the mediation of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, the and begged for a Farmdn 

for the government of the country in his own name. He struck 
coins and had the Khutba recited in the name of ‘Alamgir, 11 . He 
reduced into submission the entire province whether it consisted of 
crow'mlands or the Mansabdar’s fiefs. Sukh Jivan was possessed of 
excellent qualities and was almost a Muhammadan. He repaired and 
restored the shrines and gardens of Kashmir and every day after 
closing his court he called 200 Muslims before him and fed them on 
a meal of several courses. Every month on the 12th and nth (?i5th) 
he distributed cooked food to all visitors, whether they were darweshes 
or otherwise, and concerned himself in alleviating their condition. 
Every week he arranged an assembly of poets, when all the poets of 
Kashmir would gather together, and partake in a feast after close of 
the session. When Nur-ud-Din I^han reached there, Sukh Jivan sent 
an army to hold the passes and stop him. The Durranis overcame the 
resistance and were victorious after a hard struggle and much fighting, 
and having cleared the passes and mountainous ravines of the Kash¬ 
miris killed large numbers of them. They then from the rear 
advanced to the city of Kashmir (Srinagar). Sukh Jivan drew up the 
armed forces, which he had with him, and exerted himself as best as 
he could. But the Kashmiris were not able to withstand the Durranis 
and w'cre defeated. Sukh Jivan with all his family members was 
taken prisoner, and Shah Durrani after this victorious ending appointed 
Nur-ud-Din BGoan as his Deputy in Kashmir. 
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SHUJa‘-UL-MULK AMIR-UL-UMARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 722, 723). 

He was the fifth son* of Nizatn-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. His real 
name was Mir Muhammad Sharif. In the lifetime of his father he 
was raised to the rank of a Khan, and granted the title of Basalat Jang 
Bahadur. In the time of Salabat Jang he was appointed Governor 
of Bijapur, but after a time he went to his brother Salabat Jang and 
became the general manager of his household. In 1172 A.H, 

59 A.D.) Nizam-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah in view of his position as the 
heir apparent—which position had been assigned to him earlier— 
came to interview Salabat Jang. Shuja‘'ud-Daulah under the circum¬ 
stances did not consider it advisable to remain with Salabat Jang, and 
giving up his office went away to his own province. When the above 
mentioned Asaf Jah perceived the unsuitable behaviour of Salabat 
Jang, he separated from him, and with a view to collecting tributes 
[feshkashat) went to RajmehandrI in Haidarabad. Shuja‘-uI-Mulk 
again returned to Salabat Jang, and as in earlier times, began to 
look after all his affairs. As the collection of revenues from the 
estates had fallen to a low level, and the pay of the soldiery 
had been increased much more than previously, interested 
colleagues—who were only concerned in their own good—believed 
that a settlement would be difficult and hence retired. Later, when 
the government of the Deccan was assigned to the said Asaf Jah, he 
for a time dropped the thread of ccremoniousness, and made up 
various plans. All these plans failed, and several estates in the 
bifxpmSaba fell into the hands of the Marathas and Haidar ‘All 
^an—whose biography^ has been separately given—rose to power. 
Shuja‘-ul-Mulk, at the time of writing, contents himself in managing 
certain areas of the Sdfhdf Imtiyazgarh dlids AdonI and Firuzgarh 
Ralchur, and has adopted the principle of “slanting the jar but not 
spilling its contents” (acting inconsistently with impossible results). 

1 See the genealogical table in Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 622, 

2 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, I, pp. 611-613, Bcverulge’s translation, I, pp. 

597-59^= 
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SIPAHDAR KHAN MUHAMMAD SALIH 
(Vol. II, pp. 437-429). 


Jl 


He was the brother's son and adopted son of Khwaja BSg Mir2a 
Safavi, who in the reign of Emperor Jahangir was Governor of 
Ahmadnagar, and had attained the rank of 5,000; he died in the 
i3th^ year. The subject of this notice, in the 5|th year of Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign, was appointed to a suitable rank, and granted the 
tide of Khanjar l^an. After Wiwaja Beg’s death he was promoted 
CO the rank of 2,000, and appointed Governor of the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar^. In the 15th year, when the Deccanis having broken off their 
engagements raised commotion, and besieged the fort, he took 
proper precautions, and ably defended it. When he was 

encouraged by the arrival in the Deccan of the imperial army 
under Sultan I^urratn, he sallied out and drove off the besiegers; 
some 200 of them were killed. In the i^ch year, when an imperial 
army was deputed to assist Mulla Muhammad Lari, the ‘Adil KhanI 
general—who had a quarrel with Malik ‘Ambar the Abysinnian— 
and when that leader was killed after a fight, and his force was 
defeated and some of the imperial officers were captured by the enemy^ 
^anjar Khan marched rapidly to Ahmadnagar^ and strengthened it. 
When after Emperor Jahangir’s death, Khan Jahan L5dl the Governor 
of the Deccan went astray and intrigued with Nizam-uI-Mulk 
DeccanI, and sent letters to the Thanadars of Balaghat—which had 
been annexed as an imperial domain—to surrender (their posts) to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s men, the said Mian wrote “Refused’ ’— {Dast radd) 
on his letter, and did not surrender the forc^. In the end of chat reign 
his rank had risen to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and he had the title of 
Sipahdar Mian. After the accession of Shah Jahan, and his corning to 


1 THztik-i-Jahangm (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), II, p. 9. 

2 Op. cit.s p. 9. 

3 I, p. 3^|8, and Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 76. 

4 Op. cit., p. 384. 
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the Deccan, three armies under three leaders were sent to devastate the 
country of Nizam-ul-Mulk and to punish Khan Jahan Lodi, who had 
stirred up strife, and taken refuge with the Nizam, Sipahdar Khiin 
was attached to Shayista Khiin. In the battle, which A'zara Khan 

fought against Khan Jahan Lodi, he distinguished himself. In the 4th 
year he besieged and captured the forts of Talcum', which was on the 
top of a hill, and is at present in ruin, and Sicunda. In the same year 
he was honoured by appointment as Governor’' of the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar in succession to Jan Nithar Khan, and received a dress of honour 
and a horse with golden saddle. In the 7th year he came to the 

Court, and received the rank of 5,000 foot and horse, of which 3.000 
were z-horse, 3-horse, and was appointed Governor” of Ahmadabad in 
succession to Baqir Khan Najm Thanl. In the 8th year he was 
removed from there and sent to look after Elichpur. In the 9th 
year, when the Emperor came to visit Daulatabad, he presented himself, 
and was sent” with Khan Jahan Barah to devastate the ‘Adil Shahl 
territory. In this campaign also he rendered good service. In the 
I oth year, he had charge of a battery during the siege of De 5 garh, 
When a mine, which had been laid from his battery, was filled with 
gun-powder and exploded, and the bastion and a part of the wall were 
blown up, he bravely entered® the fort and put the enemy to the 
sword. Later, he was appointed Governor of the fort of Junair 
in the Deccan. In the 17th year' corresponding to 1054 
A.H. (1644 A.D.) he died, and was hurried in the tomb of Khwaja 
Bgg Mirza at Ahmadnagar. He was a God-fearing man, possessed of 
good judgment and distinguished for his bravery. He was very fond 
of Iranians, and had an excellent posse of retainers. He had no sons. 
Many of his sons-in-law and relations held various offices. 


1 Op. cit., p. 346. ^ * P- 399 - 

3 Hie was appointed (jovernor of Cjujarat—see I, pt. ii, p. 8. 

4 Of. cit.. p. 102. 5 Of. at., p. 140. 

6 Of. cit., p. 233. 7 BMshdhnama, II. p. 378. 
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(RAJA) SiV RAM GAUR 
(Vol. II, pp, 263-265), 


He was the son of Balram son of Raja Gopal Das. As his father 
and grand-father were killed in the attack on Sind when Shah Jahan 
was a prince, he became a greater favourite with the Emperor. After 
his accession, Siv Ram was appointed to a suitable rank, and granted^ 
Dhandhera, which means some Parganas of Sarangpur in Malwa, as 
his homeland. By the i oth year he had advanced to the rank of 
1,500 with I ^000 horse^, and for a time was Governor of the Asir fort. 
In the 18th year he was removed^ from this office, and in the 19th 
year was nominated"^ to accompany Prince lylurad Balffish on the 
expedition to Balkh and BadaWashan. Afterwards he somehow 
returned to the Court, and in the 20th year had charge^ of the Kabul 
fort. In the 21st year he was removed from there, but m the end of 
the same year when the disputes of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan with Na&r 
Muhammad Khan became known to the Emperor, a body of troops 
was sent to Kabul as a precautionary measure; and he also was attached 
to this force. In the 22nd year, he received a promotion of 200 
horse in his rank, and was detailed to the Qandahat campaign under 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzib. In the 25th year, when his uncle 
Raja Bethal Das (Gaur) died, his rank was increased to 2,000 with 
1,500 horse, and he was granted the title® of Raja; he was also 
detailed a second time with the above-mentioned prince on the same 
campaign. In the 26th year he was^ with Prince Dara Shikoh on the 
same campaign. Prom there he was sent with Rustam Khan Firuz 
Jang for reducing the fort of Bust. In the 28th year he went with 
Sa‘d Ullah Khan to demolish Chitt 5 r, In the 31st year his rank was 
advanced to 2,500 with 2,500 horse, and he was honoured by being 

1 B^dshahnama, I, pt. li, p. 1^2. 

2 Of. cit., p. 304, 3 Badshahn^may II, p. 388. 

4 Of. cit., p. 4 ^ 4 * 5 Of. cit.y p. 641. 

6 " A mal S 3 .lihy IWy 133. 7 Op. dt., p. 157. 


appointed as the Governor ot Mandu. In the battle ol Samugarh, 
he was in the vanguard of Dari Shikoh s army, and was killed there 
in 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D.). 

SIYADAT KHAN SAIYID OGHLAN 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 494-496). 

Oghal in Turkish means a son. and Oghlan^® is its plural. In the 
Kingdom of Bokhara it is the title of Saiyids and SharTfs, and they 
have a right to its use in the assemblies of the ruler of the territory. 
Siyadat Khan was the son ot the teacher Khan of Firuz Jang® Bahadur, 
and through him he cajne to the notice ot Emperor Aurangzlb, and 
succeeded in receiving a suitable appointment. In the ayth year of 
the reign, he was appointed to teach Muhammad Kam BaWish. He 
was also the intermediary for presenting to the Emperor the reports of 
Khan Firuz Jang Bahadur —who was absent—and thus had access to the 
Presence". When that Bahadur burnt the fort of Rahirl, and slew 
the infidels and destroyed their property, Siyadat Khan in the 28th 
year, as a reward for bringing in this good news, received an elephant", 
and afterwards the title of Siyadat Khan. In the 29th year, he was 
appointed E-vaminet of Petitions in succession to Lutf Ullah Khan, as 
a special favour a jade inkstand was given to him*. Later although 
he was removed from this office, but he carried on the duties of the 
Superintendent of the Dlwan-i-Khas. In the 41st year, corresponding 
to 1108 A.H. (1697 A.D.), hedied^ of plague which had become 

, -AUrnghnamu, pp. 95-^02. a biography of Siv Ram Gaur is also published 

in die Urdu work Umra t Huniid, pp. 39 "' 39 * (’ 93 =^)- 

2 This is incorrect. Oghlan is not the plural of Oghal m Turkish, and 

merely means a son. ^ 

3 Oirazi-ud-Din ]^an Bahadur Firui )ang, Maa^ir-Hl-Vmar 3 , Text, li. 

pp. 872-879; Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 587-592. 

4 See for example Maathir-i-'Alamgtri, p. 269. 

5 Adaa^ir-i-*Alamgirh p. 252. 

6 Mat±ir-i-'Ahmgm. p. 270. The jade inkstand was given to F^ll Kfia" 

and not Siyadat Khan. 7 "**•> P‘ 39 ^- 
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rampant in the royal camp. His son received the father's title, and 
in the 43rd vear was appointed^ Examiner of Petitions. In the 47th 
year having been promoted^ to the rank of 2,500 foot with 700 
horse, he was repeatedly deputed as head of an army for the punish¬ 
ment of the Marathas. About this time through the jugglery of Fate 
he became blind of both eyes, and on this account was excluded from 
the Presence. During the government of Amir-ul-Umara Husain 
‘All fChan, he was appointed as the Governor of the fort of Ahniad- 
nagar in the province of Aurangabad. 

When the government of the Dcccan devolved on Nizani-ul-Mnlk 
Asaf Jah, this noble, as he w^as very appreciative of his services, 
confirmed him in his appointment. After his death, his son Muham¬ 
mad Mir Mian got the hereditary title and the charge of the fort. 
For a time he was Ba^shl of the troopers® of Asaf Jah. After him, 
his son Saiyid Hamid f^an got the title of Siyadat Khan, and was 
appointed deputy to his brother-in-law Saiyid Lashkar Khan, the 
Governor of Berar. For a time he served as the Governor of Bidar. 
At last he received the tide of Hamid-ud-Daulah. In the year 1184 
A.H. (1770 A.D.), he died. At the time of writing his son has the 
title of Namwar Jang Bahadur. He is fond of Re^hta^ compo¬ 
sition. There were many brothers and uncles of Siyadat Khan Saiyid 
Hamid, but none attained any eminence. 

SIYADAT KHAN MiR ZAIN-UD-DTN ‘ALT 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 463-465). 

He was a brother of Islam Khan* of Mashhad. In the early part 
of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he was appointed to a suitable 

I Op. cit.. p. 407. 2 Op, cit., p. 473. 

3 Appatendy Ss^tr Sarkar means* Customs or Miscellaneous Revenue 
Department. 

4 Rcj^ta goi probably means chat he wrote Urdu poetry. 

5 For his account see Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, I, pp- 162-167; Beveridge 
& Prashad’s translation. I, pp. 694-696. 
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Siyadat ^an Mir Zain-ud-Dln 'All \^Maa^ir- 

rank. In the 6ch year lie was appointed Superintendent* o£ Brand¬ 
ing and the Master o£ Mansabdars, Later, when the province o£ 
Bengal was assigned to Islam ^an, the said Khan accompanied him. 
Islam Khan sent a force® under the leadership of his brother to Kuch 
Hajo and the Morang territories on the borders of the province. A 
great deal of fighting took place with the contumacious elements of 
the areas, and thereafter the area was properly settled. In the nth 
year, he had the rank of i ,000 foot with 200 horse, and the title® of 
Siyadat ^an. In the 13th year, when Islam Khan was summoned 
to the Presence for appointment as the Vaztr, Siyadat ^an was 
appointed^ as his Deputy in Bengal. In the i^th year he had an 
increase of 200 horse, and m the 16ch year a further increase of 
500 foot. In the 19th year when Islam ^an was exalted by his 
appointment as the (jovernor of the four provinces of the Deccan, 
Siyadat Khan was raised to the rank of 2,000 foot with 5®® horse, 
and attached to his brother in the Deccan auxiliaries®. In the same 
year he was appointed Governor of the fort of Daulatabad in succession 
to PrithI Raj. In the 21st year, he had an increase of 200 horse, and 
on his brother’s death, he was granted an increase of 500 foot with 
300 horse, and confirmed in his appointment’ as Governor of Daulata¬ 
bad, In the 22nd year, he returned to the Court on being removed 

from this post. In the 23rd year he was appointed 2nd Ba^shi, 
and promoted* to the rank of 3,000 foot with 3,000 horse. In the 
24th year he was granted an increase of 500 and appointed Governor' 
of the fort of the Capital in succession to Baqi Khan. In the 29th 
year he was removed from this office, but was re-instated* in the 30th 
year. After Emperor Aurangzib’s accession to the throne, and when 
in the 1st year the royal cavalcade reached the Capital in pursuit of 



1 Bidshibnlim/i, I, pt. i, p. 543 - 
3 Of. at., p. 90. 

5 Op. cit., p. 336. 
y *Amal Salih, Ill, p. 9. 

9 Of. cit., p. III. 


2 Bad^h^hnamas II, p. 75* 
^ Of. cit., p. 164. 

6 Of. cit.> p. 43^* 

8 Of. cit., p. 105. 

10 Op. dt., p» 24*- 
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Dara Shikoli, he was appointed to administer the affairs of the placed 
In the 2nd year of the reign, 1069 A.H. (1659 A.D.) he dicd^ a 
natural death. His son FadP Ullah Khan, and his nephews SafT 
Khan and ‘Abdur Rahim ^an and ‘Abdur Rahman sons of Islam 
Khan were granted mourning robes. His eldest son Mir Paid Ullah 
was granted the title of Paid Ullah Khan in the ist year of ‘Alamgir’s 
reign, and was Superintendent of the Jewel-room. Later he was made 
M'tr Tuzuk^ In the 12th year when Dildar, son of Alif Khan 
Muhammad Tahir, grandson of Daulat Kh an, on account of an enmity 
with Mulcafat Khan, fell-out with him, and while the Emperor was 
seated in the general and special Hall of Audience, Fadl Ullah Khan 
boldly struck him with a staff on the head. On this score he fell 
from favour, and was degraded from his office^. In the 2och year, 
he was restored to his earlier ofEce and deputed^ to Bengal. After 
sometime a servant killed him there‘s with a dagger. 


SUBAL SINGH SESODTA 
(Vol. II, pp. 468, 469). 

He was a grandson of Rana Araar Singh. For a time he was in 
the service of Prince Data Shikoh. In the 23rd year, at the request 
of the said prince, he was admitted into imperial service, and appoint¬ 
ed to the rank of 2,000 foot with 1,000 horse. In the 25th year he 
was given an increase of 500, and granted a flag; he was also detailed 
to accompany Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, who was being 
sent CO Qandahar campaign for the second time. In the 26th year, 
he again went with Prince Dara Shikoh on the same campaign. It is 

1 *AlamgirnSma^ p. i6i. 

2 Op, cit, p. 418. 

3 Paid Ullah in text is apparently a mistake, for it is Fadl Ullah in 
Maathir-i-* Alarngtri. 

4 Maathir-i-^Alamgtrit pp. 88, 89. 

5 Op. cit.^ p. 159. 


6 Op, c$t„ p. 160. 
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clear from the Badshahnama that he was alive in the 30th' year. 
No further accouric of his life has been available, except that 
It appears from 'Alamglrndma^ that he was with Mu'azzam KJhan 
Khan ^anan in the Assam cxperlition. 

SUJAN SINGH 
(Vol. 11, pp. 452-454). 

He and Biram D^d were clu: two sons of Suraj Mai SSsodIa, the 
second son of Rana Amar Singh. Sujan Singh was aii old servant 
of the State, and by the loth year of Emperor Shah fahan’s reign had 
attained the rank® of 800 with 300 horse. In the 17th year of the 
reign, he was promoted* to the rank of i ,000 foot with 400 horse. 
In the 18th year, he was granted an increase* of 100 horse, and in 
the 19th year he accompanied Prince Murad Bakhsh on the Ball^ 
and Badakhshan Campaign. In the 22nd year through promotion 
his rank was advanced to 1,500 foot with 700 horse, and he went m 
attendance on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur to Qandahar. 
In the 25ch year his rank was further advanced to 2,000 foot with 
800 horse, and he accompanied the said prince a second time to the 
Qandahar for:;. In the 26th year he was deputed to Qandahar 
Campaign for the third time with Prince Dari ShikSh. In the 29th 
year, as Maharaja Jasvant Singh was to be married to his brother s 
daughter', he was permitted to go to Mathura. In the 30th year he 
went with Mu‘a7.zam Mian to Prince Aurangzlb Bahadur m the 
Deccan and rendered good service in the battle with 'Add Khan s forces. 
After that he returned to the Court, and was sent with Maharaja 

1 This .should be 20th year as the account in this work ends with the 
^oth /ear of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

2 ‘Alamgirr,ama. p. 947- 3 Badshahnama, I, pt. u. p. 3*5. 

4 'Amal Salih, n, p. 39^. 5 Op. ««., p. 418. 

6 Biram Dco's daughter wa.s to be married to Maharaja Jasvant Singh, 
’Ama! Salih, III, p. 204, and as is detailed further on in this account. 





Sujaa Singh 

vant Singh to Malwa; He was killed in 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D.) 
in the battle which Prince Aiuangzlb tought with the Rajputs, His 
son Path Singh was a Mansabdar. The other brother (BIram Deo) 
left the Rana’s service and came to the Court in the 21st year, and 
received the rank^ of 800 foot with z|oo horse. In the 22nd year he 
was promoted to the rank of i ,000 foot with 500 horse, and sent^ 
with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur to Qandahar. In the 
23rcl year he was granted an advance**^ of 500, and in the 25th year 
of 200 horse, and again went to Qandahar with the said prince. In 
the 26th year his rank was 2,000 foot with 800 horse, and in the 
27th he was exalted by a further increase of 200. In the 28th year his 
rank was increased by goo foot, and he was presented jewels^ worth 
Rs. 10 ,000. In the 29th year he was allowed to proceed to Mathura 
on account of his daughter’s marriage which had been arranged with 
Maharaja Jasvant Singh. In the 31st year his rank was advanced by 
promotion^ to 3,000 foot with 1,000 horse, and he was sent to the 
Deccan to Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur. In the ‘Adil 
l^am battle when Raja Rai Singh Sesodia was hard-pressed, he 
dismounted® and fought strenuously. In the Samugarh battle he 
w'as placed’^ in the van of Data Shikoh’s forces. Later he joined 
‘Alamgir’s forces, and was with the Emperor in the battle with Shuja* 
and in the second battle® with Data Shikdh. Afterwards he was 
appointed to the Deccan^ and in the lothyear with Raja Ram 
Singh Kachwaha rendered good service*® in the Assam war. In the 
12th year he was appointed** with Saf Shikan Khan who was sent as 
the Faujdar of Mathura. He died at his appointed time. 


*Amal Salihf III, p. 18. 

Op. cit., p. 72. 3 Op, cit., p. 135. 

According to *Amal Salih the present was in cash, op, cit., p. 204. 
Op. cit., p. 239. 6 Op. cit., p. 256. 

*Alamgirnama, p. 95. 

Op, cit., p. 306. 9 Op. cit., p, 338. 

o Alaa^ir-^i-*Alamgirt, p. 65. ii Op. cit„ p. 84. 
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Sujan Singh Bundela 

(RAjA) SUJAN SINGH BUNDELA 
(Vol. II. pp. 291-295). 



He was the son of Raja Pahar Singhh He came to the notice of 
Emperor Shah Jahan during the lifetime of his father, and was 
appointed to various offices. When his father died iu the 28th year, 
his rank was raised to 2,000 with 2,000 horse, 2-horse, 3-horse, and 
he was given the title of Raja^ In the 29th year he was deputed=> 
with Qasim Khan, the head of the Artillery, for chastising the Zamin- 
dar of Srinagar (Garhwal), and was granted a standard and a kettle¬ 
drum. In the 30th year, he, in accordance with orders, went to the 
Deccan to join Sultan Aurangzib, the Viceroy of the Deccan. Later, 
on recall he came to the Presence, and was appointed with Maharaja 
(Jasvant Singh) to block the path of the army of the Deccan. On 
the day of the battle with Sultan Aurangzib, he left the field, and 
retired to his home. After sometime his offences were forgiven, 
and he was given a suitable rank by Aurangzib. In the battle with 
Shah Shuja‘, he was in the right wing. When after his defeat, Shah 
Shuja* retired towards BengSl and Prince Muhammad Sultan was 
deputed CO pursue him, Sujan Singh was sent as one of the auxiliaries. 
He rendered good service in that territory. In the 4th ye.ar he was 
appointed with the auxiliaries of Mu'azzam Khan for the conquest of 
Kuch Bihar and chastisement of the Zammddr of the place. As he 
could not do this with the force which he had at his disposal, he 
after Khan Panan’s arrival joined him. When he reached Assam, 
he fought bravely against the Assamese, and earned a name for his 
valour. In the 7th year, he was deputed^ with Raja Jai Singh to the 
Deccan, and did good service in the siege of the fort of Purandhar. 
In the 8th year he was honoured by increase of rank to 3,000 with 
3,000 horse, of which number 500 were 2-horse, 3-horse. Later he 

I Maat±ir Ml-Umara, Text. II, pp. 256-260; translation antea. pp. 470-472. 


2 'Amal Salih, III. p. 197. 

3 Of. Cit.y p. 216. 


4 {y^afi tyhan, II, p. 178. 
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distinguished hiinselt in the^ fights with the ‘Adil forces. In 

the ^th year, he was sent with Diler Khan on ‘t[he campaign against 
Chanda near Berar. In the Jich year, 1078 A.H. (i667*'68 A.D.) 
he died in the Deccan. As he had no sons, Indaranian, his youngei 
brother succeeded him. After the death of his father, Pahar Singh, 
Indaraman had in the time of Emperor Shah jahan reached the rank 
of 500 with 400 horse, and in the 29Ch year had been sent with 
Qasim Khan, the head of the Artillery, on the expedition against the 
ZamJndar of Srinagar. In the 30th year he was sent to Sultan 
Muhammad Aurangzlb in the Deccan. In the time of Emperor 
Aurangzlb, he, 111 the ist year, had gone with Subkaran Bundda to 
chastise Champat Bundda. Later he was appointed to the Deccan, 
and made good under Mirza Raja Jai Singh; in recognition of his 
services his rank was increased, he was granted the title of Raja and 
granted his homeland as his fief. When Khan Jahan Bahadur was 
the Governor, he was for a time the Thanadar of Gulshanabad. When 
he died in the 19th year, his son Jasvant Singh, who was at home, 
was granted the title of Raja and the government of his native 
country. In the same year, he came to the Deccan with a large 
force, and joined the Emperor’s service. In the 21st year he was 
appointed to chastise the sons of Champat Bundda, who were creating 
a disturbance in Bunddkhand. In the 29th year, he w^ent to Bijapur 
with Hinimat Khan son of l^an Jahan Kokaltash. At the time of 
departure, he received^ a dress of honour and a drum. He rendered 
good service in the expedition against the fort of Mulkhair. In the 
30th year he died. After him his son Bhagwant Singh had the title 
of Raja and the government of his native country, but be died in the 
31 St year. At the request of Rani Ainar Kaur, his grandmother, the 
management of the estate was given in the name of Udai Singh son of 
Pratap Singh—whose lineage went upto Raja Madhukar. Pratap 
Singh had been subsisting on one village of Fargana of Ondcha 
(Orcha). He was honoured with the grant of the title of Raja. In 




I Maathir^i^-'Alamgiri, p. 273. 
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the 33rd year he came from his home and did homage. In the 47th 
year his rank was raised to 3,500 with 1,500 horse, and he was 
appointed Governor of the fort of Khelna—which was renamed Sajkh-^ 
riilna. After Aurangzib’s death when his position became insecure, 
he retired to his home after making over the fort to the Marathas. 
After him bis son Prithi Singh and his grandson Sanwal Singh had 
the Zammdan of Orcha. At the time of writing Pancham Singh son 
of Sanwal Singh is in possession. 



(MIRZA) SULAIMAN (Ruler of Badakhshan) 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 264-277). 

He was connected through five generations with the Lord of 
Conjunction—Amir Timur Gurganl. This territory (Badakhshan) was 
long held by a family which claimed descent from Alexander the 
Great. No neighbouring princes interfered wdth this family, who 
were content only with exacting a small tribute. When Sultan 
Abu Sa‘Id Gurgan came to the throne, he captured* Sultan Muha¬ 
mmad, who was the last of his race, and put him to death along with 
his children and other relations, and took possession of BadaWishan. 
Later, when Sultan Mahmud’ Mirza son of Sultiin Abu Sa‘Id after 
capturing Samarqand died, Amir ^iisrau Shah—who bad become an 
Amir through the patronage of Sultan Mahmud—for sometime 
carried on the sovereignty in the names of Mirzas Baysanghar and 
Mas‘ud, the sons of the late King. Then he blinded the first and 
killed the second, and in 905 A H. (1499-1500 A.D.) ascended the 
throne of Badaylshan^ In 910 A.H. (1504-05 A.D.) Emperor 
Babur, the conqueror of the world—who after fighting grand battles 
with the Chaglital and Ozbeg princes in Mawar-ul-Nahr saw that the 
posiuon was not favourable to him, and therefore turned away from 
his native land—came to Badakhshan with a few followers. As 

1 Text has Muhamniacl which is incorrect. 

2 Akharnama, I, Beveridge’s translation, p. 230, note 2. 
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^U5rau vShah s men took the road of disloyalty, and joined Babur, he 
also was obliged to join his service. Babur in spite cf Khusrau's 
injustices to two of his cousins gave him leave to proceed to Khurasan 
with some of his possessions. Babur after arranging the affairs of 
BadaWishan went to Kabul. 

When in gi2 A.H. (1506-07 A.D.) Babur took Qandahar from 
Shah Beg Arghun, he sent Khan Mirza, who was the son of Sultan 
Mahmud and son of Mirza Sulaiman to Badakhshan. He after many 
adventures firmly established himself in that territory. In the year 
917^ A.H. (1511-12 A.D.) he died. Thereupon Babur gave Badaklv 
shan to Prince Humayun, and tor a long time his officers administered 
that territory. After the conquest ot India and the battle with Rana 
Sanga, Prince Humayun on pth Rajab, 933 A.H. ^ (iith April, 
1527 A.D.) cook leave to settle Kabul and Badalffishan. He enjoyed 
himself for a year in Badal^shan, and then was suddenly overcome 
by a desire to see his august father. He thereupon made over 
B^daldishan to Sultan Wais^, who was the father-in-law of Mirza 
Sulaiman, and proceeded towards India. It happened that during his 
absence Sultan Sa‘Id Khan, who was one of the Khans of Kashghar, 
proceeded to BadaWishan on the summons of Sultan Wais and other 
officers. Mirza Hindal, however, arrived before him, and streng¬ 
thened the fort of Zafar, Sa‘Id Khan after besieging it for three 
months returned unsuccessful to Kashghar. It was, however, reported 
in India that Kashgharls had taken possession of Badakhshan. Babur 
thereupon directed Prince Humayun to go there, but he represented 
that be had vowed that he would not voluntarily deprive himself of 
the pleasure of waiting upon his father, but that if he was ordered to 
go, there was no help to it. So Mirza Sulaiman was sent to Badakh- 
shan, and a letter written to Sulton Sa‘Id Khan saying: “This affair 

1 As has been discussed at length by Beveridge Akbani^ma, I, translation, 
p. 266, note, 5, this date appears to be wrong; it should be 927 (1521 A.D.). 

2 Akbarnama, translation, I, p. 267. 

3 Op. cit„ p. 271. 



seems strange in view of my numerous claims on your consideration* 

I have now recalled Mirza Hindal and sent Mirza Sulainian. If m 
consideration of the hereditary rights you should hand over Badald}^ 
shan to him—for he is as a son to us both—that would be desirable. 
Otherwise, I having discharged my responsibility, will place the in-* 
heritance in the hands of the heir. The rest you know^ . Before 
Mirza Sulaiman’s arrival at Kabul, however, Badakhshan had been 
freed from the designs of the evil-minded persons, and transformed 
into an abode o£ peace^ The Mirza brought the whole of that 
territory under his control, and established himself firmly. 

After the predominance of Shsr Kh an in India, when Mirza 
Kamran had the Khatba recited and the coins struck in his own name 
in Kabul, he sent a message to Mirza Sulaiman that in Badakhshan 
also the ^titba should be recited and coins struck in his name. 
Mirza refused to obey this command and collected an army. But he 
found chat he would not be able to resist and so knocking on the 
door of peace submitted to recite the Kbi^tba and strike coins in 
Kaniran*s name. Mirza Kamran confiscated some of the districts of 
BadaWishan, and after settling these on his"* ow'ti men returned. 
Mirza Sulaiman broke the compact and took possession of these dis¬ 
tricts. Mirza Kamran again led an army towards BadaWishan, and a 
battle took place at Andarab. Mirza Sulaiman after being defeated 
took refuge in the fort of Zafar. Having lost heart as a result of a 
prolonged siege and the unfaithfulness of his men, he was obliged to 
come out of the fort and wait on Mirza Kamran. The latter im¬ 
prisoned Mirza Sulaiman and his son, Mirza Ibrahim, and brought 
them to Kabul. Friday% 17th Jummada II is the chronogram of this 
event (948 A.H., or 8th October, 1540 A.D.). 

When on 25th Jummada ! 1 , 952 A.H. (3rd September, 1545 
A.H.) Humayun returned from Iran and captured the Qandahar fort 
by force from Mirza ‘Askarl, and it was reported that he was proceed- 


I Op. cit., pp. 273, 274. 
3 Op, Cit.y p. 408. 


2 op. cit., p. 275. 
4 Op. cit,, p. 409. 



tng to Kabul, Mi'rza Kamrari was thinking of releasing Mirza Sulaimiui 
in the hope that he might later prove a useful ally, but meanwhile a 
number of MTrza Sulaiinan’s supporters joining together took possession 
of the fort of Zafar, and imprisoned Mirza Kamran’s officers. They 
also sent a message that if Mirza Sulaiman was released they would 
make over the country, otherwise they would kill, the officers and 
hand over the country to the Ozbegs. This coincided with the 
earlier deliberations, and so Mirza Kamran soothed Mirza Sulaiman 
and Mirza Ibrahim by treating them kindly, and sent them to 
Badakfishan. They had not completed the journey when Mirza 
Kamran repented of having let them go, and sent men to recall them. 
The Mirza, however, sent a written excuse^ and proceeded to Badakh- 
shan. When Emperor Humayun took Kabul from Mirza Kamran 
without a fight, Mirza Sulaiman became hostile, and had the Khutba 
recited m his own name. Emperor Humayun marched towards 


Badaldishan in A.H. (15^6 A.D.), and the Mirza being unable 
to resist him retired to the wilds, and all that country passed into 
Humayfin’s possession. He made the fort of Zafar his Capital. At 
this time Mirza Kamran, who had fled to Sind, finding that Kabul 
was undefended, made a rapid march, and took possession of it. 
Perforce Emperor Huinayiui was compelled to send for Mirza Sulaiman 
and to restore^ his territory to him. After Emperor Humayun had 
crossed the Indus on his expedition to India, the Mirza also took 
possession^ of some neighbouring districts. After t*imperor Humayun’s 
death, he, his son Mirza Ibrahim and his wife Haram Begum known 
as Wall Ni'niat—who managed most of his affairs—came and besieg¬ 
ed^ Kabul. 

As Munfim Khiin, who was defending the fort and the city found 
himself in a difficult situation, a sort of peace was arranged, and 


I Op cit.j p. ^69. 2 Op, at., p. 504. 

3 Op, at., pp. 637, 638. 

4 The account is based on Akharn'dma, II, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 39, 
40. The name of Mirza Ibrahim's wife there is Haram Begum, while in the 
text it is ^Lirram Begum. 
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Sulaiman 

Mirza Sulaiman returned^ In 967 A.H. (1559-60 A,D.) he 
collcGted a force and marched towards Far-seeing well-wishers 

poii\ced out that it was unwise to attack with the available forces Pir 
Muhammad who had a number of powerful supporters and also 

a large force of Ozbegs. They also added that experienced comman¬ 
ders had stated that in the case of a small force opposing a much 
larger force there must be large number of experienced leaders in the 
smaller force. In this case they only had two leaders, one Mirza 
Sulaiman and the ocher Mirza Ibrahim. He, however, paid no heed 
to their words and started the fray. When later he saw that the 
affair was not proceeding as he had hoped, he started retreating towards 
BadaUishan. 'l l^ey also councilled Mirza Ibrahim, who was eager 
for battle, Co retire as his father had done, but he replied that it was 
diflScult to get away, and so he would fight, and see what came of it, 
Muhammad Qull ^an Shighall roughly said that it was generally 
agreed amongst soldiers that when they had gone a bow’s length 
from the enemy, it was difficult to engage in a hand to hand figlit. 
With great difficulty Mirza Ibrahim made his escape, and with a 
few men, on foot and disguised, he came to a village. The people 
of the place recognizing him arrested him, and cook him to Pir 
Muhammad Khan. He put him to death after keeping him under 
surveillance for a few days. Mirza Sulaiman found that chronogram: 
Ko nakhl umed fidr (where is the sapling of a father’s hopes? 967 
A.H., 1559-60 A.D.). Before this occurrence Mirza Ibrahim had 
written an ode, the opening verse of which was ;— 


Verse 

I go to the land of regret like a tulip with a scar on its heart, 

On the day of Resurrection I dl rise from the clay with a 
scarred heart. 

And one of the eloquent men composed this quatrain: 


1 Of, cft„ pp. 41, 42. 
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Quatrain 


Ah! Baday^shan Ruby, chou’st gone from Badakhshan, 

Thou hast gone from the shade of the shining sun. 

In the age thou wast like Stilalman’s signet-ring, 

Alas! that thou hast gone from Sulaiman’s finger\ 

When in the 8th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign, in accordance 
with a secret request from Mfrza Muhammad Hakim—whose mother 
had been put to death by the ungrateful Sliah Abul Ma‘ali—Mirza 
Sulaimaa and his wife came to Kabul and as a retribution for his deeds 
hung^ Abul Ma'ali, He gave his daughter to Mirza Hakim in marria¬ 
ge, and distributed two pares of the Kabul territory to his own men. 
He appointed Unied 'All, one of the Chief officers of Badakhshan as 
the Minister of Mirza Muhammad^ Hakim, and himself returned 
to Badakhshan. As Mirza Muhammad Hakim was worried over the 
supremacy of the Badakhshls, he drove them out of Kabul, and made 
over the country to his own followers. In 971 A.H. (1363-64 A.D.) 
Mirza Sulaiman started for Kabul to put this matter right. Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim on hearing this news made over the city to BaqI 
Qaqshal and Ma'suin Koka, and left the place. After crossing the 
Indus he implored for help from Emperor Akbar, When Mirza 
Sulaiman heard of Mirza’s escape, he started in his pursuit, but on 
finding that he had got away, he returned and took Jalalabad. He 
also set about besieging Kabul, When, however, he heard that Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim with Pir Muhammad ^an and other leaders of 
the Acga ^ail, who were the nobles of the Panjab and who had been 
ordered by Emperor Akbar to assist him, had come near, he returned* 
to BadaHishan. Again in 973 A.H. (1565-66 A.D.) when he found 
that the Akbarl officers had left Kabul, he came with liis wife Haram 

1 The account of the invasion of Balkh and Mirza Ibrahim*s death, as 
also the verses and quatrain, are based on the detailed description in Akharnatnat 
II, translation, pp. 188-194. 

2 Op, cft.t pp. 320, 32,1, ^ 3 Op. cit.y pp. 321, 322, 

4 Op. at., pp. 359-363. 
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Begum. Hakim Mirza after strengthening the city went av/ay to 
Gliorbancl. Mirza Sulaiman tried several ways, and was almost 
successful in having his prey fall in the net. But Mirza Muhammad 
Haklai getting the news in time departed for India. Mirza Sulaiman 
thereupon was forced to renew the siege of Kabul. He, however, 
failed in his efforts, and so had to content himself with a small tribute 
and return^ to Badakhshan. 

After this events so shaped themselves that the Mirza could not 
live in peace in his own country. The details are as follows, Haram 
Begum, the Mirza’s wife and daughter of Sultan Wais KulabI, who 
was of the Qibchac] tribes, assumed control of the country and the 
army to such an extent, that the Mirza had to make over to her the 
power of ordering executions—which was a duty that he could not 
delegate to another. The BadaWishls out of envy charged her with 
misconduct with her own beloved brother Haidar ‘All and Mirza 
Ibrahim in his youthful folly and at the instigation of the slanderers put 
that innocent one to death. The Begum addressed herself to the 
destruction of the Badakjhshl officers, and when Mirza Ibiahirn was 
killed, she became annoyed with all the Badal^slil soldiers, and the 
feuds and differences became general. Muhearim Kh aniun, daughter 
of Shah Muhammad Kashghari, who was married to Mirza Kamran, 
came from Kabul to Badakhshan on her way back to Kashghar. Mirza 
Sulaiman w^mted to marry her, but the Begum forestalling him 
married her to her son Mirza Ibrahim; and thus prevented her becom¬ 
ing a co-wife. But on this score Muhtarim Mianum had a grudge in 
her heart, and was always dissatisfied and pining for revenge. As 
meanwhile Mirza Ibrahim was killed, she began to taunt her more 
and more. Haram Begum’s sole idea was chat becoming sick of her 
ill treatment Muhtarim Khan uni might depart for Kashghar, and the 
former might be able to bring up Mirza ShahruUi (Muhtarim Khanum^s 
son) herself. Muhtarim Kjianum not wanting to be separated from 
her child ignored all the insults. At last Mirza Shahnikh grew up 


I Op. Cit.y pp 409-412. 
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to years of discretion, and in conjunction with his mother and at the 
instigation of the BadaldishTs—who were noted for their intrigues and 
disloyalty—he fell out with his respected grandfather and grandmother. 
Sometimes they were at peace* and at other times they were at war. 
Meanwhile Haram ^anum died, and Mirza Shahruldi took possession 
of his father’s estates; and many of the people leaving Mirza Sulai¬ 
man joined his party. Mirza Sulaiman, therefore, was obliged to 
make peace with the Khanum and Shahrukh; and oaths and terms 
were exchanged. He got permission to leave for pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and started. His secret intention, however, was to get help from Kabul 
or India, and to revenge himself. When he reached Kabul, Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim behaved contrary to his expectations, so much so 
that he did not even give him influential guides who would see him 
safely over his journey. He thereupon trusting in God took the route 
to India. He crossed the Indus in the 20th year, 983 A.H. (1573- 
76 A.D.). Emperor Akbar issued orders to the Panjab officials to 
welcome him suitably, and to treat him with all respect. Raja Bhagwan 
Das became his guide and conducted him to the Court. Rupees 50,000 
in cash and necessary goods suitable to the status of such a guest 
were sent to him through Khwaja Aqa I^an. The Mirza was over¬ 
joyed at receiving such presents which were worth more than several 
years’ revenue of Badakhshan. 

When he reached the outskirts of the Capital, he was received by 
numbers of nobles and peers of the realm, and when he was three miles 
away, Emperor Akbar himself rode forward to welcome him. The 
entire city was illuminated. Two lines of elephants were drawn up 
from the palace to his quarters; they had gold and silver chains, and 
golden coverings and trappings, and between every two elephants was 
a hunting leopard (chlta) adorned with jewels and gold-worked cover¬ 
ings and cows with golden headstalls which made them a very 
attractive sight for all the people wlio had collected for witnessing the 
spectacle. The Emperor alighting from his charger embraced him. 
No rites of hospitality were neglected in the gorgeous feasts that 
were arranged in Mirza’s honour. An order was issued to Khan 
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Jahan, the Governor of the Panjib, to arrange for accompanying* the 
VTlrza on an expedition to BadaWishan. It so happened, however, 
that Mun'im ^an I^an ^anan, the Governor of Bengal, died in the 
same year, and the Mirza was offered this appointment in his 
place. Out of love for his native land the Mirza did not accept 
-the appointment, and consequently ^an Jahan was appointed as the 
Governor of BengaP. The Mirza saw that there would now be 
delay in getting the necessary help, and so he asked leave® for going 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca thinking that perhaps he might reach 
Badakhshiuv from there, and by strategy be able to achieve his object. 
Accordingly he turned aside from the holy intent, and went Instead to 
Iran to Shah Isma'il II. He created him with great regard and 
honour, and provided him with a suitable contingent for the proposed 
expedition. He had only reached Herat when the Shah died. The 
Mirzil becoming despondent went to Qandahar, and made Muzaffar 
H'sain his son-in-law. As, however, this scheme did not fructify, 
he- went to Kabul and joined Mirza Muhammad Hakim. The 
la'.-er wanted to proceed to Panjab and create a disturbance there. 
Mi' ia Sulaiman dissuaded him from this idea, and prevailed on him 
to '.kcompany him on a march to Badakhsh.an. Mirza Shahrukh 
preparations for a fight, but after a slight engagement some of 
thi Badakhshis deserted and joined Mirza Sulaiman. Mirza Shahrukh 
.fi'spccting his other followers also went away to Kulab. At last peace 
as arranged on the condition that the territory from T.aliqaa to the 
yindu Kush (Hindu Koh in text) which was Mirza Ibrahim’s fief 
would be made over^ to Mirza Sulaiman. For a time peace reigned 
in the area, and friendly relations were maintained, but sometimes 
owitjg to the machinations of evil-minded partisans differences would be- 

»i The long account of the intrigues in BadaUl-shan and the quarrels 
between Mirza Sulaiman and Shahrukh and the former’s coming over to India 
is taken almost verbatim from AkbartiumUj III, Beveridges translation, pp. 2ii~ 
222 . 

2 Op. cH.y p. 229. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 413-425. 



3 Op. d(., p. 231. 
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come quire acute, but so long as the mother of Mirza Shahrukh was alive, 
the diffcreDces were speedily smoothed* After the death of Kh anum 
Begum, however, Mirza Shahrukh behaved arrogantly, and so Mirza 
Sulaiman went to ‘Abdullah ^an Uzbeg the ruler of Tilran, in the 
hope that with his assistance, he would succeed in achieving his object. 
As he had gone oft’ on an expedition to Tashkand, the Mirza was 
received by his father Sikandar ^an. But when the Mirza discover¬ 
ed that ‘Abdullah Khan was deceitful, he hurriedly left the place. 
When he reached near Badakhshan, Mirza Shahnij^ came forward 
with humility, and offered that the earlier division of the territory be 
maintained. The Mirza settled down being content with Kishm. 
‘Abdullah Khan hearing of the disagreements between the 
Mirzas and the unrest in the territory, came to Badakhshan in 
992 A.H. (1584 A.D,). The Mirzas abandoned the country without 
a fight^, and Mirza Shahrukh left for India. Mirza Sulaiman, 
however, feeling ashamed at his earlier behaviour was not inclined toj 
go CO India. Mirza Muhammad Hakim assigned him some villiages! 
in the Lamghanat for his support, and sent him off there. Aftet 
some time he sent him with a force to BadaUishiin. He W'as again 
defeated and returned. After Mirza Muhammad Hakim died,' 
Mirza Sulaiman had perforce to go to India. Kanwar Man Singh 
Governor of Kabul accompanied him as far as Peshawar. In the end 
of 31st year he reached the Capital. Prince Sultan Murad welcomed 
him and Introduced him^ at the Court. He was granted the rank 

of 5,000, and spent his days in comfort. In the year 997 A.H.^ 

(1589 A.D.), w'hile the Emperor was away in Kashmir, he died at the 
age of 77 at Lahore. Ikhsht (meaning beautiful, not Bakhshi as in 
the text) was the date of his birth (920 A.H., 1514 A.D.). He w\as 
distinguished for his courage and military skill. 

1 Op. cit., p. 652. 

2 Op. cit.y pp. 785, 786. 

3 Op. cit.y pp. 836, 837. The date of his death is given there as 23rd 

June, 1589. I 
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Sul tan jt 

(RAJA) SULTaNJI 
(Vol. II, pp. 33.8-340). 

In the Maratha tribe he had the title of Nimbalkar. He became 
kno^vn with Shahji Manik grandson of Anang Pal—who in the 15th 
year of AurangzTb*s reign was admitted into imperial service at the 
recommendation of Bahadur I^an Koka. Anang Pal w’as a leading 
Zamlndar of the Deccan. The Raja under notice was at first in 
the service of Raja Shahu, and was his general. In the time of 
Nizam-ul'Mulk Asaf Jah after the battle with Mubariz Khan, he 
entered imperial service, and received the rank of 7,000 and the 
estate of Bir and some estates of Sarkar Fathabad in the province 
of Aurangabad, and the Pargana of Pathri in Berar. He had 
3,000 horsemen. The year in which Nizam-ul-Mulk died, he 
also died a few months later in the same year, 1161 A.H. (1748 
A.D.). Later, when Nasir Jang the Martyr, proceeded towards 
Pondicherry, and came near his residence, Hanunat Rao his son came 
out with a large force, and pitched his tents near those of the army of 
the Islam. Nasir Jang out of respect for his position w^ent to visit 
him in his camp to offer condolence. Fie confirmed him in his rank, 
granted him the hereditary title, and the estates which his father had 
held. In the time of Salabat Jang, the title of Adhiraj was added to 
his name. In iiy 6 AH. (1762-63 A.D.) he died. His younger 
son, who survived him, succeeded him. But as service, was not of 
long duration (in that establishment), no settlement was made. After 
one or two years a small portion of his fief was left to him, and the 
rest confiscated. At the time of writing, his son, when he had attain¬ 
ed manhood, received the name of Dhanpat Ra 5 , and some estates in 
Berar Suba were given to him as his fief, but his affairs arc in a 
disorganized state. 
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Sulcan Khwaia Naqshbandr 

SULTAN mWAJA NAQSHBANDP 

(Vol. II, pp. 379-396). 

His name was ‘Abdul ‘Azlm, and he was the son of Khwaja 
Khawand Dost, who was a disciple of Kliwaja ‘Abdul Shahid son of 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah known as the ]^wajgaii-i-Khwaja, who was the son 

Khwaja Nasir-ud-Din Ahrar, When Khwaja ‘Abdul Shahid canie^ 
to India from Samarqand, Emperor Aikbar received him with respect 
and kindness, and presented him \hc Pargana oi ChamarT in the Panjab. 

Khwaja lived there for many years* After eighteen years, how¬ 
ever, he returned to Samarqand about the end of 982 A.H. (157^*75 
A.D.) and died in 984 A.H. (1576-77 A.D). Though Sukan 
I^v/aj.i was not very learned, his learning and Sufism made him a 
favourite with the Emperor. He had much influence and developed 
great intimacy with the Emperor. When in the 21st year, 984 A.H. 
(1576-77 A.D.) Emperor Akbar resolved to go on a pilgrimage to 
the Hijaz, his courtiers represented that most wise men, whose opinion 
were worthy of consideration, had in regard to rulers—who had to 
dispense justice, and particularly when these noble Kings had to 
maintain by civil and military measures tranquillity and peace in their 
extensive terricoties—laid down that such pilgrimages could only be 
undertaken if life of their subjects would not in any way be affected 
thereby. Accordingly, Emperor Akbar gave up the idea. As spiri¬ 
tual feelings had been aroused, he appointed Sultan Khwaja, wlio 
was an upright and experienced officer, as the Jmlr Haj (Director of 
Pilgrimage), and made over to him six lakhs of rupees and twelve 
thousand robes, so that he could distribute presents in accordance with 
the rules of propriety to the deserving pilgrims. He w.is also ordered 
to enquire into the condition of and prepare a list of the recluses—who 

1 Tlii.s is a very mixed account. The short biographical notes of ^hvvaja 
‘Abdul Shffhkl, and Sultan Khwaja are followed by a long account of Din-i llaht 
or the Divine Faith introduced by Akbar. 

2 Akbarnama^ Text, II, p. 127; Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 195. He 
came to India apparently in 968 A.H. (1561 A.D.). 
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owing to their devotion to spiritual pursuits could not follow any 
normal professions and handicrafts—and of other contented indigenes 
of that land. This was with a view' to sending to that area every year 
a well qualified person from the Court for granting succour to the 
needy there. Many high and low joined the caravan for the journey 
to Hijaz; and perhaps few such large caravans had gone previously 
from India to chat land^. 

The KJawaja returned in 986 A.H. (i 57^'79 f^oni that 

edifying journey, and having made his obeisance became the recipient 
of even greater favours. He was appointed* Sadr Kull (Chief Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Officer), and given the rank of 1,000. In the 29th year, 992 
A.H. (1584 A.D.) he died* a natural death, and was buried in the 
area on the north side in the fort of Fathpur. After his death in the 
beginning of the 33rd'‘ year, his daughter was married to Prince 
Daniyal. His son Mir ^waja in the 46th year attained the rank 

of 300. 

In Dabistan of Mubaid it is stated that Sultan Khwaja was one 
of the Alhian, or in other words, was one of the faith which was 
founded by Emperor Akbar, and which is known as the Din-i-Ildht. 
At the time of his death he requested the Emperor not to bury him 
like the demons. As a result he was interred in a tomb w'ith a 
special lamp, and a grill was fi.xed facing the Sun, so that the light 


thereof might obliterate his sins 


Stories like this do not find a 


place in trustworthy histories, and they cannot be accepted as there is 
no positive evidence for their veracity—what Shaikh Badayum and his 


1 This account is taken from Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 152; Beveridges 
translation, III, pp. 269-271. Sec also the very helpful footnotes by the 
translator. 

2 op. cf«.. Text, p. 263; translation, p. 382. 

'3 Op. cit., Text, p. 437; translation, p. 655. He died on 25th July, 
158,} of "weakness of the stomach and heart, 

4 The marriage took place in the 33rd and not the 30th year. See 
Akbarnama. Text, III, p. 5^8; Beveridge’s translation, 111 , p. 806. 

5 Dabistan ( 11 th. edn,)> P- 806. 
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like have stated either clearly or by innuendo must be disregarded as 
being due to bigotry and exaggeration* From what is stated in the 
biographies of the Chief ShaiUis in the work entitled TJoamar'M-ul- 
Qudns by La‘F Beg~-.wIio was a Mansahdar under Emperor Akbar, 
and was connected with the Naqshbandi Order—it appears from the 
account of Sultan Kh waja that the above statements arc unreliable and 
not worthy of credence. It is stated “As at this time some new faiths 
were promulgated, and people wanted to make flaws and fissures in 
the Muhammadan Faith, they therefore determined that if one died 
they should, after the fashion of the fire-worshippers, have a window 
in his tomb facing the sun (East). For if the light of the Great 
Luminary—which is a Divine Light and the source of all other lights— 
does not shine on him, he would not attain Salvation. Some wicked 
persons wanted to do this with His Holiness (Sultan ^waja), but as 
the Almighty God protects the (Naqshbandi) Order, no one was able 
to carry it out. He was carried to the grave and buried according 
to the rules of the Sunnat. 

In these pages something has been said on the subject (of Divine 
Faith or Du>i-Ilahi) wherever it was appropriate, but this has always 
been done with reserve. Here we propose to allow our pen full license, 
and let it rush over the pages at full gallop. Emperor Akbar 
from his early youth was fond of, nay enamoured of Indian customs 
and institutions, either because of a natural inclination or from motives 
of policy. For example, he let his hair grow, and when after a long 
time he wanted to shave, he remarked that he had adopted the other 
practice with a view to conciliating the natives of India, but as this 
was no longer necessary he was going to shave. Although he laboured 
to exalt the *Ulemas and the chief Shail^s, and made current the 
tenets of Islam, yet as a result of his broad-mindedness and toleration 


I It has not been possible to identify the work T hamardt-uUDjidus by 
La 1 Beg. A La‘l Beg is mentioned in Akbitrnama, Text, III, p. 363, but no 
indication is given that he was the author of such a biographical work. 
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he sal: with the Brahmans and Yogis, anti adopted their invocations 
and practices. Later, when he was charged with impiety and infide*- 
licy, he, in order to blind the common people, deemed it tight to do 
something in accordance with the tenets of the Faith. Accordingly, 
he announced his intention of going on a pilgrimage, appointed a Mir 
Haj every year, and also celebrated the birthday of the Prophet May 
the peace of God be on him and his family! And in the 23rd yeat 
in imitation of the Prophet, and of the Cahphs and the Princes of 
Islam he himself took up the post of the preacher, and ascended the 
pulpit in the Jama* Mosque of Fathpur. As he was not acquainted 
with Arabic, or for some other reason, he recited these lines composed 
by Shaikh Faidi by way of a sermon: — 


Verses' 

The Lord has bestowed on me the Sovereignty, 

And has given me a wise heart and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in equity and in justice; 

And removed from niy thoughts every thing but equity; 

His description surpasses human understanding; 

Great is His power, Allahu Akbar^. 

Some historians have stated that when he 
stammered and trembled, and that in great 
Friday prayers by reciting the above verses, 
innovations in all affairs and also desired 
practices in religious observances, but as he realised that the introduc¬ 
tion of principles different from the SharPat laws might upset tran¬ 
quillity and harmony in public affairs, at the suggestion of the learned 
‘Ulemas who knew his disposition, and whose liead was GhazT Khan 
Badakhshi, they all agreed in the 24ch year, 977 A.H. (1569 A.D.) 


entered the pulpit, 
agitation he closed 


he 
the 

He wanted to introduce 
to make current novel 


r For this account see Akbarnamdy Text, IIL pp. 270, 271. Sec also 
BadayunFs account in A /utita k h ab-Ht-' fdwdftl^ , Lowe s tiaiujlation, II, pp* 
276, 277 on which apparently the next paragraph of the note is based. 
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to the decree that the rank o£ a just sovereign was higher than that 
of a Mujtahid (Spiritual Director), and that the reigning Caliph 
(i*e. Akbar) was just, pious and virtuous. A document was drawn up 
and attested by several learned men to the effect that whatever 
Emperor Akbar ruled in disputed points should be regarded as Divine, 
and that the submission thereto was incumbent on all menh Accor¬ 
dingly, this has been described in the notice^ of the Sadr ShaiWi 
‘Abdul Nabi. 

As Emperor Akbar developed an earnest desire to investigate the 
various faiths and religions of mankind, it was not long before the 
royal assembly had in it representatives of all faiths and religions. 
The learned of all religions gathered there, and toleration and for¬ 
bearance were extended to all of them. Each one of them expounded 
the tenets of his faith without fear of persecution, and the good and 
bad points of each were freely discussed. Every one reviled and 
abused the religions of ocher people. The Jew, the Nazarene, the 
Sunni, the Shi'a, the Fire-worshippers, the Brahmans and the Muha¬ 
mmadans disputed with one another. And — God forgive us— they 
c\ en spoke disparagingly and disrespectfully of the great prophets and 
Imams. The altercations developed to such an extent that the 
Ulemas and theologians of Islam fell out among themselves and 
accused one another oV infidelity. Hakim Filsfi said that there were 
wise men in all religions, and why should one be preferred to another. 
One should obe/»the great Spirit of Reason— which is the ruler and 
arbiter between the good and the bad —and should not give heed to 
fantastic stories. The house of tradition had decayed, h. Zoroascrian 
Ardsher was sent for from Iran, and he brought fire with him. 
Emperor Akbar regarded it as the Divine Fire, and encrusted its charge 
to Abul Fadl. He was to look after it according to the practice in 


{ For the text of this document see Badayuni, Lowe’s translation, II, 
pp. 278-280. Phis happened in 987 A.H. and not 977 A.K. as is wrongly 
stated in the text. 

2 Maa^ir-ul-Umard, Text, II, pp. 5 fi<a' 564 ; Beveridge’s translation, I, 
PP, 41 - 44 - 
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the fire-temples oE Iran. An order was also sent to Adar (Adhar) 
Kaivan, who was the head oE the fire-worshippers o£ Persia. He 
excused himselE. but sent a book composed by himsclE, which con¬ 
tained praises oE angels and the constellations, and also comprised 
rules and observances. It was divided into fourteen chapters. Every 
line of it was pure Persian, but by changing the diacritical marks it 
became Arabic, and when, these were inverted they became Turkish 
and when the vowels were altered, it became’’ Hindi (Sanskrit). 

Shaiyi Abiil Fadi used to say that this book was superior to Quran. 

No weight whatsoever was attached to the sciences of the Law and 

the Traditions. Men devoted themselves to philosophy, mathe¬ 

matics, medicine, astronomy, poetry, and history. Orders were issued 
to the provinces to restrain the laity from (religious? ) studies. 
They were to pay reverence to the Great Luminary, which is the 
benefactor of the Shamasiyan, who believe in the spiritual and 
physical benefits thereof (?) and regard the offering of thanks to it 
as a spiritual and material bliss. At the instigation of Raja Birbal 
Emperor Akbar regularly repeated invocations to and names of the 
Sun in Hindi and Persian, and he regarded the time of transit of the 
Sun from one sign to another, and especially its transit into Aries as 
auspicious. In the same manner regarding the combinations of other 
wandering stars—which receive their light from the Sun as auspi¬ 
cious and harbingers of good fortune at specific times, he established 
fourteen festivals^ in the year. On the recommendation of Amir 
Path Lfllah ShlrazI,'’ the most learned man of the age, he abandoned 

1 Dabistan.p. 4io, on which this account of Kaivan’s work is based. 
Apparently the meaning is that when the letters or vowel points were changed, 
the Turkish became Hindi. 

2 For a detailed account see Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 10-13; Beveiidges 
translation, II, pp. 19-24. In this list only 13 festivals are given, but Badayuni's 
account on which Maa^i/s notice is based has fourteen, see Lowe’s translation, 
op. cit„ p. 316. 

3 MaSth^ir-ul-Umarl Text, I, pp. ioa-105; Beverldgc^s translation, I, pp. 

. 543 ' 54 ^' introduced in 992 A.H. (15^4 ) 
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che Arabian calendar (Hijri Era) and adopted the solar year and 
months after the Iranian fashion. He forbade the slaughter of cattle, and 
as there were Qddis for the disposal of cases among the Muhammadans, 
learned Brahmans were appointed to settle the cases of the Hindus. 
As every order issued by him was by way of distinction headed 
w(th the title of Ildht (Divine), he gathered the cream of all religions 
and systems, and designated the result as Din-i-lldh't (Divine Faith). 
A number of recluses and men of the world adopted this religion, 
and said strange things. They also stated that this collecting and 
selecting was a Divine work. This erring faction called Akbar 
“God’s Vicar” and gave out chat it had been ordained that they 
should say, “There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the Vicar of 
Allah.” 

It is related that when on the eve of Sunday, 5th Rajab' 949 
A.H. (15th October, 1542 A.D,), Akbar was born at Amarkot, one 
of che wise men .saw in a vision that the Universal Reason {‘Aqlkull) 
came down with Universal Sense (Naf^s knll), and after moulding a 
form, which was composed of the excellences of the four elements, 
made it over to Emperot HumayQn. Thus it is written in the story 
of Alanqawa^ tnat some were inspired in a dream, and chat the Lord 
of Humanity—who is called in Turkish Kush Khan—came to her 
spiritually, and chat without copulation she by che Holy spirit became 

year being the year of Emperor’s accession, viz., nine hundred arid sixty 
three vide Badayuni Lowe's translation, op. cit., p. 316. 

I This is the date according to AbQl Fadl, .see Akbarnama. Text, I, p. 
18; Beveridge s translation, I, p 54. In the regard to the controversy regarding 
the name of the place Amarkot and the date of Akbar’s birth sec Vincent 
Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul, p. 14 {1919) and Indian Antiquary. XLIV, 
pp. 234-244 (1915), and B. De’s translation of Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 11, p. 88, 
footnote 2 and pp. 89, 90. footnote 4. Also sec Hidayat Hosain's edition of 
'radhkira i.Htirrr3yun wa Akbar of Bayazid Biyat, p. 46, note 2. 

2 For Alanqawa's story see Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 12; Beveridge’s 
translation. 1. p. 37, note 2, 
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pregnant. Accordingly, all the sons of Buzunjar Qaan^ who are 
called Nairun,® were procreated from angles. 


The Ilahi Sect have stated that Emperor Akbar had the power of 
quitting his body, and that on one occasion he in the night watches 
passed beyond the heavens in a spiritual body, and that his spirit 
became commingled with the Wahid Akbar —^The Great absolute one— 
a phrase which In their language means the Divine Person, God said: 
“Between Me and others Gabriel is the intermediary, between Me and 
thee there is no one,” and He bade him put an end to the disputes of 
the world. Akbar said that he could not accomplish this without in¬ 
flicting punishment, and that this he could not inflict, but that he 
would be a guide as far as he could be means of gentleness and tender¬ 
ness. Then God said, “Thou art the exponent of my love, others are 
the exponents of ray wrath.” And numerous examples of such non¬ 
sense and absurdities have been made current. Most of them were 
Yogis and Sanyasis, and some Muhammadans, who affected a 
change in their ways. They adopted him as their leader and called 
him the Jagat Guru, and the miracles stated to have been performed by 
the Emperor Akbar were considered by them as the demonstrations 
(Burhin) of his power. 

Shail^ ‘Allami has related in his history that in the 8th month 
after Akbar’s birth Jiji An.iga was suckling him. She appeared sad and 
depressed owing to the opposition of Maliam Anaga and .••everal others. 
At this time when no one was present, Akbar spoke soothingly 
to her, and gave her joyful news; he, however, charged her not 
to tell the secret to any one, Jiji Anaga remained in state of great 
exultation, but told no one. At last, one day when Emperor Akbar 
was hunting at Delhi, and was in the neighbourhood of Palam, a huge 
snake appeared in his path. Without hesitation, Akbar seized it by 
the tall and overpowered it. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka came and 
told the marvel to his mother Jiji Anaga. She revealed what she had 

I Op. ctt.1 Text, p. 67; translation, pp. 183, 18/^. On p. 37> in note 
2 his name is given as Budantsar Mong Khan. 

a Of. at., Tw, P' 7^) translation, p. 192, 



kept secret, and said that it was no wonder if one who had performed 
a Messiah-lilce miracle in his infancy should perform a Moses-like 
marvel in his full age. The Shaildi adds chat while he heard these 
stories from other people, these were also confirmed by me from that 
chaste lady (JijT Anaga)^ herself. 

It is also related in the Dabistan^ that the author had been told 
by Mlrza Shah Muhammad Khan known as Ghaznin Khan son of 
Shah Beg I^an Khan Dnuriin that he had asked Mfrza ‘Aziz Koka 
about what had been said regarding Akbar having spoken (in his 
infancy). The Mirza replied that his mother used to say that the 
story was true. And Shaikh ‘Allami has stated: “Why shall radiance 
of the light of grandeur and magnificence be not patent in the 
illustrious forehead of Emperor Akbar which is the repository of the 
light of sovereignty and the storehouse of the treasure of Divine Power. 
This very Light was reflected in the victories of Babur, and became 
resplendent in the remarkable conquests of Sahib Qiran (Timur). It 
was the same light which sparkled in the princely pearls developed in 
the Oysters in Alanqawa’s Ocean of chastity. Aghur ^an flourished 
in the resplendence of the same light. The same Light has shed its 
lustre in varying degrees from Adam to Nilh. It is not possible for 
any one to detail the miraculous properties and influences of this 
wonderful light. All cannot distinguish it, nor are they able to probe 
into its mysteries’'. It should, however^ be evident that if an attribute 
were universally present, all descendants would inherit it from their 
ancestors. But the unique faculty and attribute recorded by the 
Shaikh is another matter. May God protect us! 

It is stated in the Dabistan that in the year looo A.H. (1591*92 
A.D.) it was brought to Emperor Akbar’s notice by Alhian that one 

1 This account of miraculous manifestations by Akbar flaring his infancy 
and in later year is taken almost verbatim from Akbatnama. Text, I. pp, i86- 
188; Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 384-386. 

2 Dahistaris p. 390. The author states that he heard the story at Lahore 
in 1053 A.H. (1643 A.D.) from ghaznin ^an. For Ghaznin Igian sec in the 
account of his father Shah Beg Igian Aghun MaS^ir-nl-Vmar^, Text, II, p. 645. 
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thousand years of the Hijrl Era had expired, and that hkc Shah Isma d 
Safavt he should now extirpate his opponents by strong measures. He 
;eplied that he was working for tranquillity, and hoped that h.s pna- 
ciplcs would be generally accepted by men’s goodwill, and that they 
would not by force and fear of sword be coerced into accepting Dm »- 
llahl. Mir Sharif Amuld brought forward proofs from the ^nungs 
of Mahmud I^an showing that in the year 990 A.H. (1582 • •) ^ 

pctson \shakhs) would arise who would introduce the true re igion. 
He interpreted this to mean Akbar. for Shakhs^^ is equal to ^90. 
Hakim Firuz-ud-Din recited this quotation of Nasir ^usrau-’. 

Quatrain 

In 999 according to the decree of Fate 

The Stars from all directions shall meet together 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo. and the day of Leo. 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind Ae curtain. 

He also said that when he saw Nasir Khustau in a, vision, he 
asked him who the Lion of God was? He replied : Jalahud-Din 
Muhammad Akbar. Miwaja Maulana of Shiraz, the Divine {Jafardm) 

brought a pamphlet by some Sharifs from Mecca to the eRect that 
' according to true traditions seven thousand years of the world s existence 
had passed, and now was the time for the appearance of the pronused 
Mahdl\ He also said that he saw in a vision the Prophet of Go 
standing in the Ma while Jalal-ud-Din was sitting there. He asked 
the reason and was told that it was now his (Akbar’s) turn and Jac 
the Lord of the Age and Master of Laws was Jalal-ul-Akbar. le 
author of the Dabistan MUbadt also says® that be heard from Ahmad 

, See Maat±>r-td-Vmar-a. Text, III. pp.a85.290. translation antea^J?- 
g ^ 2 According tu Aojaa, 

Persian poet of die fifth century of Hiira. Sec Blochmann's transla- 

tIon"ofT'm,I (2nd edn.) p. t99> « translation 

to is also given, on the same page. Perhaps Hakim Firuz is the Firuza Kabul, of 

Tn ’B^adayuni Mmtakhah-ut-Tau,ankh, 11 . Lowe’s translation. 

s; I have not found diis passage in Dabistan- 
p. 295. ^ 
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Toqbai—who was one oi the Chief servants of Khan A‘zani—that 
when novelties (in religious practices) were promulgated and vain 
foundations made current, the Mirza out of religious bigotry departed 
from Gujarat for Ka^ba in lOo. A.FL (1593 A.D.). In 1002 A.H. 
(1594 A,D,) he offered his homage at Lahore and embraced the Divine 
Faith. The reason for this was that one night in the Kd^ba he saw 
in a vision that the Apostle said, “The Ka*ha is the husk, and Akbar 
the kernel. This is a house and he is the householder’*. Still he 
did not propose to return (to India). It happened that one night he 
beheld in a vision that He (?chc Apostle) said to him, “You will not 
depart with honour.” The Sharifs started behaving badly to him, 
and so he was obliged to return and to adopt what he had fled from. 
Flence it is that BadayunI has said, “The going of Mirza was good, 
but his coming back was not so.” An amusing story is told of him 
to the effect that after Emperor Akbar*s death he spoke lightly of 
him. When they questioned him about it he said, “There is no 
doubt about Akbar’s greatness, but I am Akbar’s Abu Jahl^ (Advo- 
catus diaboU),'^ 

Finally when the Alhls became too obstreperous. Emperor Akbar 
confined himself to instructing some special persons. The confusion 
of faith consisted in acknowledging one God and in honouring those 
near him, such as the angels and the planets, abstaining from injuring 
living things of all types, and from evil, and the behaving without 
bigotry to all sects. The highest point was to be loyal to their bene¬ 
factor to the extent of sacrificing four things, Property, Life, Honour 
and Religion. Dhulfiqar Ardistam whose nom-de-plume is Mubad 
has mentioned in his Dahistdn several of the tenets of this religion. 
His book is a collection of the doctrines of the Hindus, the Magis 
and of the sects of Islam. Though at the present day no one avowedly 
belongs to this religion, and also in Akbar*s time no one except certain 
privileged persons were instructed in it, ^an Khanan Mirza ‘Abdur 

I See Hughes Dictionary of Islam, p. 8 where he is described as “An 
implacable adversary of Muhammad^’. 
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Rahim sought an interview and vehemently urging said, “I too am 
an Ilaht slave.” The Emperor assented and on the eve of the ‘Ishii- 
ra^ (lotli Muharram) gave him the loving Cup. He also one day 
said to Mir Sadr Jahan Mufti", “In your heart is the thought ‘There is 
Muhammadanism in the religion which the Sovereign is introducing? 
why don’t you therefore adopt the llahi religion”? Sadr Jahan fell 
at his feet, and said, “For three days I had this thought, but I men¬ 
tioned it to no one. For it he is the true exponent cf the Sun, he 
will speak of his own accord. God be praised that this has happened. 
With his two sons he embraced the Divine Religion. Now-a-days 
the religion has been forgotten in this part of the world, for which 
God be praised! Shaikh ‘ AUami has written at length on the subject 
m the Akbarnama^-, a summary of it is given here. One group of 
people charged that Unique of God’s servants, who is the glory of this 
race, with claiming the Godhead. Apparently they were led into the 
error by the circumstances that some of the leaders of the concord 
who were of the school of Nasir, and had the enthusiasm of Husain 
.son of Mansur—recognized and spoke of the Khediv of spirituality 
as the “witness of God” {Mazhar-i-Haqq). The occupant of the 
throne of Fortune in view ofl the principle of “Peace with .all” {Suluh 
kul^) did not in any way rebuke the idle talkers and the distracted 
individuals. Some of them conjectured chat the Prince of the age had 
the dc,sire of claiming to be the prophet of the incomparable Deity. 
The proof of this imagination was that the Shahinshah was always 
introducing noble laws, and pointing out the discrepancies in the 
doubtful statements of the ancients. When the fact of the foolish 
talk of these two factions came to the Emperor’s hearing, he said 
repeatedly, “How could it enter the narrow thoughts of the ignorant 


1 See Hughes Dictionary of Islam, p. 25 for Ashiira. It is the loth 
day of Muharram, and is observed as a voluntary day of fasting. 

a For Sadr Jahan see Badayiini, Text, III, pp. 141, >4^1 Haig’s translation, 

III, pp. 198-200, and note 3 on p. 198. 

3 The following account is extracted almost verbatim from Akbarndma, 

Text, III, pp. 271-273: Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 397 * 4 ®°- 
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that recent creatures belonging to a dependent existence and of feeble 
intellect should ascribe to themselves a share in Divinity? And mem¬ 
bers of the leaders of humanity—who by thousands of Jniracles have 
expounded the prophetic office —have come into the world. Have 
times changed and cycles elapsed that an opinion like this should be 
cherished and generally accepted^ and the dust of unbelief be not yet 
laid. How could such a notion find a place in my mincL’' Another 
sec of them imagined that the Prince of Horizons regarded with dis¬ 
favour the Muhammadan religion. The sole evidence for this was 
chat the wise sovereign out of tolerant disposition, general benevolence 
and all-embracing majesty received all classes of mankind with affec¬ 
tion. In regard to religious matters atid spiritual doctrines he 
searched for evidence from the sages of all religions and the ascetics 
of all faiths. Above all, at the time when the Christian philosophers 
assailed the orthodox [MHttafiqqh^n) of the day in the sublime assem¬ 
blies, people became very suspicious (regarding Akbar’s religious 
beliefs). This was in spice of the fact that the honour and respect 
which this appreciative personality always extended to the family of 
the Prophet had rarely been found in the case of other monarchs. 
Many of the Saiyids had been raised to high offices. Nor did he 
permit that any member of this family should lay his head on the 
holy feet, or rub his forehead on the threshold of fortune. Another 
set accused that candid believer of Shi‘aism—The cause of stumbling 
of this set was that in the sublime assemblies the arguments of two 
sects, like chose of other sects, were discussed; and the wise Emperor 
from equity and truth select-H without any bias what was preferable. 


V erse 

When a statement is w^ell supported by argument, 

It is unfortunate, if you do not listen to it. 

The favour shown to the Iranians, most of whom belonged to chat 
sect (Shla‘), increased the suspicion, and the favour extended to the 
Turanians as a matter of routine remained hidden to the bigoted eyes 



of that set. Another taction reproached the Caravan-leacler of the 
God-knowing with being of the Brahman (Hindu) religion. The 
ground for this improper notion was that this experienced monarch ^ 
as a result of his very tolerant and catholic nature had received Hindu 
sages into his intimacy, and for political and administrative reasons 
increased the ranks of Hindus and for the good of the country had 
shown them kindness. Three things supported the gossips of the 
evil minded: (i) For the increase of knowledge sages of all religions 
were allowed in the royal assemblies, and as each religion has some 
good in it, each received some praise. Out of a spirit of justice the 
bad practices of any sect could not weave a veil over its merits, (u) 
The dictum of “Peace with All** was honoured at the court of the 
Caliphate, and different tribes of mankind of various natures gained 
spiritual and material success, (iii) The evil nature and crooked ways 
of the base ones of the Age. So ends the narrative. 

It will be clear to the judicious that whatever is written above is 
taken from the writings of the ShaiHi. He lays great stres on the 
fact that the root cause of that breadth of religious opinions and of 
the maxim of “Peace with AH’* was chat all classes of mankind {lit. 
the humid and the dry) might be treated with forbearance. Good 
God ! The management of worldly affairs—which arc not eternal—is 
regarded of such importance that no individual can venture to have 
an independent opinion {i,e. different from that of the Emperor). In 
the affairs of Faith, which arc of greater consequence, dissembling 
and connivance have no other foundation than levity and indiffcr- 
encch 


1 Apparently the author as a strict Muhammadan could not look with 
favour on toleration in religious observances, and regarded it as the result of 
laxity and indifference. 
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(MIRZA SULTAN SAFAVl 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 581-583). 

He was the younger brother of Mlrza Naudhar^ of Qandahar and 
the son-in-law of Islam Khan Mashhad!^. When during the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan, the latter was appointed Governor of the provinces 
in the Deccan, Mirza Sultan was promoted to the rank of 1,000 foot 
with z[oo horse, and sent with the said IGian. After the death of 
Islam ^lan he returned to the Court, and was gratified by an increase 
in his rank. In the 24th year, he, in succession to Mirza Murad 
Kam his cousin, was appointed Qurbegt (Keeper of the Arsenal), and 
served in this post for a long time. When in the 30th year Prince 
Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur was deputed to chastise *Adil Shah 
and to devastate his country, and an auxiliary army was sent under 
the command of Mu‘azzani Khan Mir Jumla, Mirza Sultan was also 
promoted to the rank’*^ of 3,000 foot with 1,500 horse, and deputed 
with the forces. When, at the instance of Dara Shikoh, the auxiliary 
army returned, the Mirza—who through the favours of the Prince 
(Aurangzib) had developed sincere bonds of service for him—did not 
leave him but stayed hack in Aurangabad. When about the same 
time the march to Upper India was arranged as a matter of urgent 
necessity, Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam was appointed Governor of 
the Deccan, and Aurangzib raising the rank of the Mirza to 4.000 
foot with 2,000 horse by an increase of 1,000 foot with 500 horse, 
sent him back from Phiilherl to Aurangabad to"* serve loyally with the 
prince. Afterwards when the flag of ‘Alamglr’s fortune rose from 
the sky of the Khilafat, and the thorn of the enemies was uprooted, 
so that the small and great flourished under its shelter, Mirza Sultan 

1 See 2 Vlaathir'ul-Umitra, Text, III, pp. 555 " 557 i tianslation antea, pp, 
388. 389. 

2 Op. cit,, pp. 162-167^ Beveridge & Prashacl’s translation, I, 
pp. 694.696. 

3 *Amal Salih j III, p. 236. 

4 'Alamgirnama, p 46. 
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hastened to the Court form the Deccan, and did homage^. In the 
9th year, he was granted an increase of 1,000 horse in his rank, and 
was appointed^ to accompany Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam, who, 
on receipt of the news that Shah ‘Abbas, II was coming to invade 
India, was hurriedly sent to Kabul, The prince had not yet left 
Lahore when news was received that the Shah of Iran had died of quinsy 
{Khanaq^. In the beginning of the loth year the KJban returned in 
attendance on the prince and did homage*'', Ac this time the prince 
was appointed to the government of the Deccan—which indeed was 
his appanage, and from where he had come to the Court in the end of 
the 8th year in obedience to summons. At the time the Deccan had 
been given to the charge of Raja Jai Singh, who w’as engaged in 
chastising ‘Adil Shah, and who was asked as hitherco to carry on the 
government. Mirza Sultan was granted a robe of honour, and 
permitted to go to his assignment in order that after settling the 
affairs there he might proceed to the Deccan to serve^ with the prince. 
He spent a long time there. The year of his cleacli is not recorded, 
but he probably died in the Deccan, for his tomb is situated outside 
Aurangabad near Jaisinghpura on the road to the fort of DaulaCabad. 
His son was Mirza Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad*^ ^an Bakhshi whose 
account has been written separately. 


RAO SOR BHORTIYA 
(VoL 11 , pp. 211-212). 


He was the son of Rai Rai Singh/Rathor, the Zamtndar of Bikanir. 
By the end of the reign of Emperor Jahangir he had been promoted to 
the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse. In the ist year of Emperor 
Shah Jahan’s reign when he came to do homage, his rank was advanced 

■ * 

I This was in the 5th year of the reign, see 'AlamgirnSmi, p. 873. 
a Op. at., p. 976. 3 Op. at., p. 1031. 4 Op. at., p. 1038. 

5 His name in the account is Mirza Shiih Nawaz ii.hau Safavi, see MaMir- 
tiUUmara, Text, III, pp. 692-694; translation antea, pp. 772, 773- 

6 Maathir-itl~U>n.ira, Text, II, pp. 148-154; translation antea, pja. 566-571. 


to 4^000 with 2,500 horse, and he was honoured with the gift of a 
flag and a drum'. He was deputed^ against Naclhr Muhammad 
Khan—who had advanced with an army on Kabuf—with Mahabat 
Kh an Khan Khiinan. As Nadhr Muhammad Kh an had retreated 
from that territory before their arrival, they also, in accordance with 
orders, returned. Later he proceeded^ with 'Abdullah Khan Bahadur 
CO punish Jujhar Singh, who because of some groundless suspicion 
had fled from the Court. In the 2nd year he was deputed against 
l^an Jalian Lodi who had left Akbarabad (Agra) through the currency 
of some baseless whispers. In the 3rd year he was granted an increase 
of 300 horse, and senc^ with Shayista Khan in one of the three armies 
which were appointed to devastate.the.trtritory of the Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
In the battle near Bir, when A'zam. Kh an attacked ^an Jahan Lodi, 
he rendered good service. In the 4th year of the reign, correspond¬ 
ing CO 1040 A.H., 1630-31 A.D., he died. The Emperor promoted 
his son Karan to the rank of 2,000 with t,ooo horse, and granted 
him the Jdglr of his homeiand- Bikanir with the title of Rao. Satr 
Sal another son had the ri^nk of 500 with 200 horse®. A separate 
biography® of Rao Karan has been given. 

(RAJA) SORAJ MAL 
(Vol. II, pp. 176-179). 

He Was the eldest son of Raja’^ Basu. As his unseemly behaviour 
and turbulent nature brought about a rupture between the son and 
the father, the Raja, owing to a suspicion which was strengthened by 

1 BadshdhnSma, I, pt. i, p. 120. 

2 Of. cit,j p. 212. j Op. cit.s p, 242. 

' 4 Of. cit„ pp. 295,296, 

5 His death, and the ranks and jiigirs granted to his sons are recorded in 
the same work. of. cU.^ p. 398. 

6 Maathir-ul-Umar 3 , Text, II, pp. 287-291; Beveridge Prashad’s 
translation, I, pp. 764-766. 

7 Maathir-ul-Umard, Text, II, pp. 157-160; Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
39 ^- 394 - 
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bis improper actions, at last put him in prison. On his father’s 
death—as there was no other worthy son among the progeny— 
Emperor Jahangir for the sake of the management of the ZamlndSri 
and the guarding of that territory, granted him the title of Raja and 
the rank of 2,000, and bestowed on him—without his having to share 
these with any other relations—the estates of the entire Zammdarl 
and the treasures and goods which his father had accumulated over 
a period of many* years. He was deputed** with Murtada ^lan 
Shaikh Farid who was appointed to capture the Kangra fort. When 
through the Shaikh’s exertions the garrison were hard pressed, and 
Suraj Mai saw that victory was at hand, he adopted a non-cooperative 
and obstructive attitude and started intrigues and strifes with the 
men of the said I^an. Murtada ^an reported to the Court that 
signs of rebelliousness and bad will were apparent from the behaviour 
of Suraj Mai, As the presence of a irapable leader such as Murtada 
Mian with a large force in that hilly area would not permit of the 
success of Suraj Mai’s plans of disorder and sedition, he wrote to 
Prince Shah Jahan to the effect that Murtada ^an at the instigations 
of selfish persons was not on good terms with him, and was seeking 
to discredit him by accusing him of various offences including sedition. 
He, therefore, prayed that in order to save the unfortunate servant 
from destruction and to preserve him, he might be recalled to the 
Court. About the same time, in the beginning of the nth year, 
Murtada Khan died, and the conquest of the fort was delayed. Suraj 
Mai was summoned** in accordance with the recommendation of the 
prince, and was received with favour. About the same time he was 
deputed* under the said prince to the Deccan expedition, and on his 
return from there he as a result of various influences was appointed* 
Caretaker tor the conquest of Kangra. Though his re-appointment 


1 Tuzuk-i-Uhangtri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), II, pp. 54 . 55 - 

2 Of. cit., I, p. 283. 

3 Of. cit., p. 311, but his name is misprinted as Suraj Singh. 

4 Of. cit., p. 337. 5 PP- 388,389. 


to that hill country was an injudicious and careless decision, yet as that 
affair had been assigned to the prince, the latter sent him there under 
the command of his own Bakhshi Shah Qull f^an Muhammad Taqi. 
As soon as his desire was achieved, he started to give trouble to Shah 
Quit Khan, and sent a representation to the prince stating that be 
found it impossible to get on with the commander, and that the 
latter would not be able to achieve success. If another commander 
was nominated in his place, the fort would be easily conquered. 
Consequently Shah Quli Khan was recalled to the Court, and Raja 
Bikramajit^—who was a leading officer of the realm—was sent there 
with a fresh force. 

Suraj Mai taking advantage of the interval iipto the time of 
arrival of the Raja, at first gave leave to large numbers of imperial 
servants on the ground that their equipment as a result of long service 
had become useless, and that they should therefore hurry back to their 
assignment, and till the arrival of the Raja re-equip themselves Then 
he showed open signs of rebellion and extended the hand of oppres¬ 
sion. He attacked many of the Parganas of the Daman-i-Koh (valley) 
—which were in the assignment of I‘timad-ud-Daulah, and took 
possession of wdiatevcr cash and goods he could find there. Saiyid 
Safi Barah and other auxiliaries—who in spite of having been granted 
leave had not yet left for their Jaglrs —stood firm together with thar 
relations, and were martyred. Some were wounded and others found 
safety in flight'^. 

When in the end of the 13th year Raja Biktamajit arrived in that 
territory, that unscrupulous diplomat (Siiraj Mai) sought to spin out 
the time by flattery and vulpine tricks. The Raja, who was fully 
cognisant of the true position, paid no heed to his talks and bravely 
went forward. Siiraj Mai because of ill luck and not being able to 
solve the weighty problem, very courageously and bravely started to 

I Tuzuk-i-]ahangtrt (Rogers dk Beveridge's translation), 11 , pp. 25,26, and 

55.56, 

Op, cit., pp. 56,57. 
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fight. In a short struggle large numbers of his men were killed and 
he took to flight. The forts of Mau’ and Mahii on whose impregna¬ 
bility he had relied were reduced without much trouble, and the 
territory wdiich he had inherited from his ancestors was taken possession 
of by the imperial forces. In his wretched flight he sought shelter 
in ravines which were difficult of access, and lived dishonoured and 
discreditedh In this state of vagrancy he died and went to bell, 

(RAJA) SORAJ SINGH RATHOR 
(VoL II, pp. 179-^83)- 

He was a son of Udai Singh^ alias the Mota (fat) Raja, son of 
Maldeo Zammdar of Marwar. Marwar is a district of the province 
of Ajmer; it is 100 kos long and 60 broad, and the Sarkdrs AjmTr, 
Jodhpur, SirohT, Nagor, and Bikanlr are included in it. The Rai was 
one of the influential Rajas of India, and was famed for the number 
of his troops and their equipment. It is stated that when Mu*izz-ud- 
Diti Sam after disposing of Pithora went to fight with Jai Chand, the 
Raja of Qannauj, the latter took to flight, but was drowned in the 
Ganges which was in flood. His descendants fell on evil times. 
Sahiya, his brother’s son was in Shamsabad, and he too with many 
others went to annihilation. Three sons of his Sutik, Asothaina and 
Uchcha went off to Gujarat, and rested for a while in Pall near Sojat. 
Ait the time people of the Mina tribe came to plunder the inhabitants 
who were Brahmans, the sons came forward, fought bravely and 
defeated the Minas. The Brahmans converted them, and washed off 
the dust of distress. When they had collected materials, they took 
possession, by their expeditious movement, of the country of Kher 
from the Golial tribe. Sudk separated and captured Idar from the 
Minas, while Uchcha went to Baglana and took that territor) from the 
Kcdls; their progeny settled down in these areas. Asothania remained 
in Marwar, and his descendants gradually rose to importance. Rai 


1 Of. cit., pp. 74,75* 

2 Sec Blochinann‘s translation of A^ht, I (2nd cdn.), pp. 474# 475 * 
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MaldeS was the i6th descendant. After his death Chandar Si^n his 
younger son became his successor. In the 15 th year of Emperor 
Akbar’s reign, the Emperor came to Ajmir, and after performing a 
pilgrimage to the shrine (of Mu'in-ud-Din CliishtI), he went off 
to Niigor, and concentrated his attention on the settlement of that 
territory. Chandar S^n waited upon him’ there. In the 19th year 
when his rebellious intentions were reported, a number of officers were 
sent against him. Kala, his brother’s son, who w'as in the city of 
Sojac, being harassed by the pursuing force submitted, and joined the 
imperial forces. When the royal army after the conquest of Mahe- 
swara engaged in the siege of Slwana^, another army was detailed to 
chastise Chandar Sen; he, however, retreated into the hilly country. 
In the 21 St year, Kala, his brother’s son, collected a force, and streng¬ 
thened the fort of Wankur. Shahbaz Khan Kambu attacked and 
captured the fort‘\ In the 25th year, when Chandar Sen stirred up 
strife, he was defeated by Payanda Khan Mughal, who with other 
fief-hoiders had been appointed to chastise'^ him. But Udai Singh 
alias the Mota Raja put the ring of servitude in his ear, and gave his 
daughter Manmatl in marriage to Sultan Salim; Sultan Khurram 
(Shah Jahan) was her® child. After that Udai Singh was greatly in 
royal favour, and was exalted by the grant as Jaglr of his homeland, 
the territory of Jodhput. In the 23rd year, he went with Sadiq ^an 
to chastise Raja Madhukar Bundda. In the aSch year he was deputed 
with Bairam Khan's son Mirza Khan to settle Gujarat and put down 
Muzaffar I^an Gujarati, In the 38th year he was appointed® to 
chastise the Zamtndar of Sirohl. In the qoth year he died. He had 

1 Akbarndma, 11, Beveridge's u-anslatlon, p. 518. 

2 See Akbarndma, III, pp. 1 13,114 for a more detailed account, see also 

P* »55. 

3 Op, cit.^ pp. 224,225 and 237,238. 

4 Op, p. 466. 

5 Op, cit,, p. 921, note 2 where the date of his birth is given as 5th 
January, 1^02, and it is stated that he was born at Lahore. 

6 Op, cit,y p, 985, 





atuinecl the rank of i ,000. Four of his wives burnt themselves with 
his corpsck After his death his son Suraj Singh was appointed to a 
suitable rank. 


When Prince Murad was appointed Governor of Gujarat, Suraj 
Singh also was detailed^ there. In the 42nd year, when most of the 
Gujarat fief-holders, accompanied Prince Murad to the Deccan, and 
Bahadur, the eldest son of Muzaffar Gujarati, collecting a number of 
vagabonds, attacked a number of towns and villages, Suraj Singh start¬ 
ed from Ahmadabad to fight. Both drew up their forces, but Bahadur 
lost courage, and fled without^ fighting. When on Prince Murad's 
death, Prince Daniyal was appointed to the Deccan, Suraj Singh was 
nominated to accompany him. In the 45 th year he was sent'^ by the 
prince with Daulat Khan Lodi to punish Raju Deccanl. In the 47th 
year he accompanied Khan Khanan ‘Abdur Rahim to chastise Khuda- 
wand Khan the Abyssinian, who was creating a disturbance in Pachrl 
and Palam®. As he rendered good service there, in the 48th year 
he, on the recommendations of Prince Daniyal and Khan Khanan was 
granted a drum. In the 3rd year of Emperor Jahangir's reign he did 
homage®, and in the 4th year his rank was advanced to 4,000 foot 
with 2,000 horse, and was deputed with other Mansabdars to help 
Khan Khanan the Governor of the Deccan. In the 8th year he accom¬ 
panied Prince Khurram on the expedition against the Rana, and later 
was sent with the said prince on the Deccan Campaign. In the loth 
year, he returned to the Court, and was promoted to the rank of 
5 ,oooL After the affair of Kishan Singh his brother—which has been 
described in detail in the biography® of Kishan Singh—he was grant- 

I. Of. at., pp, 1027,1028. 2 Of.cit., p. 1043, 

3 Of.cit., p. 1083, where it is stated that there ‘Vas some fighting 
among the skirmishers'’. 

4 Of,cit., p. 1154- 5 Op. cit., p. 1199. 

6 Tuztik-idahangtri (Rogers & Beveridge's translation), I, pp. 140.141. 

7 Op. cit., p. 288. 

8 Maathir-hl-Umara, Text, III, pp. 150-152, Beveridge & Prashad's 
translation, I, pp. 829, 830. 
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cd leave of two months for going to his homeland. After that he with 
his son Gaj Singh did homage, and was detailed^ to the Deccan 
command. In the i/jtli year, corresponding to 1028 A.H., 1619 
A.D., he,.died^ there. A separate account’ of his son, Gaj Singh, 
has been included in this work. 


(RAI) SURJAN HARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 113-116). 


The-Haras are a branch of the Chauhan tribe, and Haravatt*-- 
which is another name for the Sarkar of Ranthambhor in the province 
of AjmTr—includes the estates of their Zamtndari. Originally he was 
a servant of the Rana, During Emperor Akbar’s reign he lived 
proudly in the Ranthambhor fort, and was sure of his position’. When 
the Emperor after taking Chittor proceeded in the end of the 13th 
year for the conquest of Ranthambhor, he himself went and inspected 
the surroundings of the fort from the hillock, and ordered the ereccion 
of batteries round it. In the course of a month after the completion 
of sabats the fort was captured. 

It is stated that in the end of the month of Ramadan Emperor 
said that if the g.arrison did not surrender chat day, the fort on the 
morrow—which was the ‘Td day—would be the ^abaq-bazJ (archery 
or gunnery) target. Surjan became frightened and losing heart sent as 
emrss.arles to the Presence his sons Duda and Bh 5 j together with a 
number of his officers. After the interview orders were passed for 


1 Tiizuk. i-Jahangtri, translation, I, p. 293. 

2 Ibid, II, pp. 99, TOO. 

3 Maat^ir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 223-226; Beveridge’s translation, I, pp, 
570-572. 

4 For Haravati see Tod —Annals and Antiquities of Rajast'han (London, 
1914 edn), II, p. 355 where he states that it consists of two principalities, Kotah 
and Bundi. 

5 Taken from Akbafnama, Text, ll, pp. 87,88; Beveridge’s tran.slation, 
II, p. 133, 


Surjan Hara 

presenting both of them with robes of honour. When they were 
taken out of the royal enclosure for putting on the f^ihats, one 
of the companion^'., whose brain was deranged, thought chat an 
order had been issued for the arrest of Surjan’s sons. Conse¬ 
quently out of loyalty he lost control and drew his sword. 
One of the servants of Raja Bhagwan Das tried to restrain him, 
but that mad man used his sword on him. He ran to the royal 
enclosure, and wounded Piiran Mai son of Kan Shaikhawat and two 
others, and with his sw^ord cut into two Shaikh Baha’-ud-Din Majdhub 
BadayunI, Thereupon a servant of Muzaffar ^an killed him. 

The sons of Surjan w'ere stricken with remorse at this occurrence, 
but as they were innocent, the Emperor excused them, and after 
granting them robes of honour allowed them to return to their father. 
Rai Surjan after the return of his sons begged that one of the nobles 
might be sent to lead him to the Presence. Thereupon the Emperor 
appointed Husain QulT Wiin to this duty. Rai Surjan received the 
Khan with due ceremony and respect and came with him to the Pre¬ 
sence; after making obeisance, he received innumerable favours. After 
that he returned to the fort for three days to bring out the necessary 
goods; and surrendered the fort to royal servants^. He was granted 
the fief of Garha, and in the 20th year Chunar in place of Garha was 
assigned to him^ as his Jagtr, 

When Duda, his elder son, went without permission to his home¬ 
land Bundi, and began to oppress the people, and although a force 
had earlier been sent for his chastisement^, yet in the 22nd year the 
Emperor decided on the conquest of Bundi, and appointed Zain Khan 
Kokaltash with Rai Surjan to this expedition. After the conquest 
of Bundi Rai Surjan returned to the Court^ and was promoted to the 

1 Yhe account of the conquest of the Ranthambhor fort is based on 
Akharnamay Text, II, pp. 335-338; Beveridge's translation, II, pp. 490-495. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 158; Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 223. 

3 Op. cit.y Text, 184; translation, pp. 258. 

4 cit.y Text, pp. 201.202; translation, pp, 284,285. 
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rank of 2,000. Duda after this failure always followed the wrong 
road, and the dust of dissension was stirred up by him. Ac last in 
the 23rd year, at the request of Shahbaz Khan Kambu he was pardon¬ 
ed, and he \vaiCed on the Emperor. The Emperor left him in the 
Panjab, and returned to the CapitaP. At that time Duda becoming 
suspicious absconded. He died in the 3otli year of the reigiP. 


TAHAWWUR KH AN MIRZA MAHMuD 
(Vol. I, pp. 484-486). 


He was one of the noble Saiyids of holy Mashhad. He arrived 
in India during the reign of Emperor Akbar, and through his good 
fortune being introduced to that noble ruler was appointed to the rank 
of 500. Afterw'ards when Jahangir became the emperor, it so 
happened that a tiger, wliich had been shot, was brought into the 
august assembly. A discussion was started about the hair at the back 
of the tiger’s'^ head, and it was remarked that it was so thick that It 
could not be cut through at one blow. Strong-limbed young men on 
a signal from the Emperor wielded their swords wdeh all their might, 
but only produced a gash. The Mlrzii was standing there, and he 
said to those who had the right of audience that it he were permitted, 
he also would try with his sword. As he had an insignificant-looking 
body, the Emperor said, the name of God! {Bisam Allah) let us 
see (what you can do?)”. The Mlrza severed the head of the tiger so 
dcxttously, that there were cheers and acclamations from every side. 
Mlrza Mihmud thereafter w'as known as Sher badtlmm (the tiger 


1 Op, dt„ Text, p. 246; translation, pp. 356,357. 

2 Op. at., Text, p. 468; translation, p, 706. Beveridge has throughout 


transcribed his name incorrectly as Dancla 

3 There is no mention of Tahawwnir f^ian Mirza MahmuJ or of the 


incidents mentioned in the above account in the Tuzukd-Jahanglrt translated 
by Rogers & Beveridge. 

In David Price's translation of the spurious Memoirs of Jahangir^ p. 92, it is 
mentioned that the animal must have been a lion. 
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bisec'.cr) amongst all and sundry. He was unique for his strength as 
an archer, and famous all over for his prowess. No one could com¬ 
pete with him.' The athletes of the age yielded under his com¬ 
pression, and the mighty fell before his onset. 

It is stated that Mirza Shams! Jahangir Qull Khan‘ son of Mirza 
‘Aziz Koka had brought a bow from Gujarat, and strong men, how¬ 
ever much they tried, were unable to draw its bow-string. As soon 
as the Mirza put his hand on the string he drew it up to his ear, and 
the back of the bow was nearly broken. From that day the Emperor 
called him ShaM Kaman (The Shaikh of the Bow). Wonderful 
stories are told about his archery. Emperor Jahangir in the Jahangir- 
nama, which he himself composed, has mentioned his feats, but the 
author is unable to remember the details at the time of writing. 
When he had risen high in the Emperor’s estimation, he was appoint¬ 
ed to one of the faujclMs on the borders of Panjab, he fought there 
bravely, and was victorious. As a reward he was granted the title of 
Tahawwur Khan. During the time of Emperor Shah Jahan his brain 
went wrong, and he became mad. His sons kept him in confinement 
and he died at Lah5re. He wrote clear NasU'Uq^ very beautifully, 
and was also good at writing verses. Pleasant jests and several stories 
are current about him. It is said that he one day arranged a feast, 
and invited people for a feed. Aqa Rashida*, , who was the sister’s 
son of the famous Mir ‘Imad, and was a master of Nasta'liq writing, 
was also present. A discussion arose between the two. The l^an 
all at once went into his chamber, and shortly afterwards returning 


1 For an account of Jahangir Quli ^han sec AIaa^ir-»l-Umara. Text, I, 
pp. 52^^,525, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 7 ^ 9 " 73 ®' The bow is 
mentioned in Price, op. cit., p, 93, but the anecdote about archery is not 
recorded there. 

2 'rhe word Jali as explained by Blochmann, A’in, 1 (2nd cdn.), p. 106, 
note 4, “is a term used by copyists to express that letters are thick, and written 
with a full pen of ink.’* 

3 Sec Rieu, Cat. Manusonpu Brit, Museum, II, 786c, ySy and 5‘ 9 ^’ 
where there is a note about ‘Imad. 





with a drawn sword stood at the Aqa’s head. He said, ‘*I have 
heard that you deny having been my pupil.” The Aqa was greatly 
frightened, and at once replied, “My Khan, what do you order?” He 
replied, “In the presence of the distinguished men, and with them as 
witnesses write a confession to the effect tliat you are my pupil.” The 
Aqa willy-nilly wrote out a confession, and so escaped from his 
tyranny. 

TAKHTA BEG SARDAR KHAN 
(VoL I, pp. 481, 482). 

He was one of the single-fighters {yakha) of Mirza Hakimh In 
the battle which the Mirza fought against the armies of Emperor 
Akbar, he did great deeds, and became well known for his bravery. 
After the Mirza*s death TaHita Beg, in the 30th year of the reign of 
that Emperor, came to the Court^ with the Mirza*s sons, and 
received all kinds of favours. Afterwards he was deputed to the 
Kabul Suba, and with Kanwar Man Singh and Zain Khan Kdka did 
great service in chastising the Ynsufzais’^ and the TarlkTs (Raushants). 
As he had rendered outstanding service, he in the 39th year was 
attached to Prince Sultan Salim, and was given a Jaglr in the pro- 
vince'* of Lahdrc. Later, on being appointed Thanadaroi Peshawar he 
punished the Tarlkis on several occasions. As he had given a good 
account of himself, he was granted the title of ]^an in the 49th year. 
After the accession of Emperor Jahangir, and when the news of the 
coming of Husain Shamlu, ruler of Herat, with a large army and 
besieging the Qandahar fort was received at the Court, he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of 2,000®, granted the title of Sardar Khan, and 

1 Half-brother of Emperor Akbar. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 473, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 713. 

3 Op. cit., Text, pp. 513, 321, 526, 565, translation, pp. 781, 794 * 85:^. 

4 Op. cit., Text, i\ 649, translation, p. 998. 

5 1 his is incorrect; he was promoted to the rank of 3,000 from that of 
2,500 in the first year, vide Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Ttizftk-i' 
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deputed with Mirza Ghazl Beg to help Shah Beg Khan Governor 
Qandahar. As by the time of their arrival the Iranian army had left 
the fort, and retired to its own territory, he was appointed Governor of 
Qandahar' in place of Shah Beg ^an. After a short time in the 
3rd year corresponding to 1016 A.H. (1607 A,D.) he died^ there. 
His sons Hayat Khan, and Hidayat KJban received minor appoint¬ 
ments. 

TAQARRUB KJdAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 490-493). 

His name was Hakim Daud, and he was the son of Hakim 
‘Inayat Ullah. He was the foremost pupil of Mirza Muhammad the 
father of Hakim MasTh-uz-Zaman. After his father’s death he, 
on account of his great skill and experience as a physician, became 
an intimate companion o£ Shah ‘Abbas I, and was at the head of the 
Shah’s physicians. After the death of that great sovereign, he was 
through the machinations of his enemies ill treated by Shah Safi, and 
as he*also did not receive proper consideration from Shah ‘Abbas II— 
who was still young—he became averse to staying on in Iran. Osten¬ 
sibly he gave out his intention of goii“ 5 ig on pilgrimage, but in reality 
he proceeded to the Court of Emperor Shah Jahan from ‘Iraq via 
Basra, and disembarked at the port of Laherl (Lari, In Sindh). In 
the lyth year 1053 A.H. (1643 A.D.) he presented himself at the 
Court, and was appointed to the rank of i ,000, and received 
Rs. 20,000 as a present‘d. 

fahangiriy I, p. 31, and later in the same year granted the tide of Sardar Khan 
and sent with Mirza Qljazi to Qandahar, of. cit.y p. li. 

1 Of. cit.y p. 86. 

2 cit., p. 151. The grant of half his raiik to his sons is recorded on 
the same page. Also see Blochniann, A^ln, I (2nd edn.), p. 523, where his 
name is given as Ta^hta Beg Kabuli. 

3 The above .account is taken almost verbatim from his biography in 
Badshdhn^may II, p. 756, where, however, it is stated that he came to India 





Taqarrub Khan 

By a fortunate coincidence Begam vSahib — who was loved by 
Emperor Shah Jahan more than all his sons—was, only twenty days 
before his arrival, going to her bed'chamber after waiting upon her 
father. Suddenly the corner of her dress caught fire^ from a lamp which 
was lighted in the portico on the way. As the clothes of the ladies 
of the Harem of honour are extremely delicate, and fragrant oils 
are sprinkled on them, the flames shot out and caught all over the 
dress. Although four (female) servants, who were in attendance, 
took all possible steps to extinguish the flames, but as their dresses 
also caught fire they w^ere obliged to look after themselves. Before 
others could know of this accident, and water could be brought, the 
back and both sides of the body, and both the arms of the Princess 
were burnt. In great anguish the Emperor himself undertook the 
task of nursing, and in the first instance had recourse to spiritual 
remedies. From the first to the third day 5,000 muhars (gold coins) 
and 5,000 rupees were distributed as alms to the poor each day. 
Until convalescence large sums were spent in charity, and seven lacs of 
rupees of government dues^, for which debtors in detention were respon- 
si Ule, were remitted. It was also ordered that after this 1,000 rupees a 
day, or 360,000 rupees a year should be distributed to the poor as alms 

after pcrfoniiing the pilgrimage. See also id. pp. 367, 368, where it is 

stated that he arrived at the Court 20 days after the accident, but the rank 
to which he was appointed is given as 1,500 with 200 horse. The year in the 
text is incorrectly given as 1053 instead of 1054 A.D. 

1 The burning took place on 27th Muharrain, 1054 A.H. (5th April, 
7644 A.D.). A detailed account is given in Badshahfiama, II, PP' 3 ^ 3 ' 3 b 9 - 
In Khafi ^an, I, pp. 598-600 die year of accident is given as 1053 A.D., 
and it is stated that two of the four maidservants who tried to extinguish the 
flames died of their injuries. Bcalc, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 
cdn.), p. 190, apparently on Scc.wart'.s authority states that she was cured 
by the treatment of an English physician named Gabriel Boughton, but chi.s is 
incorrect, see Irvine’s note in Storia do Mogor, ly 219. Boughton treated 
one of Shuja‘'s ladies. 

2 From Bidshahnama, II, p. 365 it appears that criminals 
were also released. 
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on behalE oi the Princess. Afterwards bodily remedies were resorted 
to, and physicians and surgeons came from all quarters, and applied 
themselves to cure the patient. 

Hakim Daud, whose arrival at such a time was a lucky coinci¬ 
dence, made use of proper remedies for various diseases which develop¬ 
ed from the burns, such as lazum tab (hectic fever), lainat tabat 
(intermittent fever), and tahabhauj itrdf chashm^ (swellings round the 
eyes). He became an object of praise and felicitation. On the occa¬ 
sion of the festival to celebrate the convalescence he was raised to the 
rank of i,ooo with 200 horse, received various other gifts, and 
gained a position of trust with the Emperor. Further all offerings 
(to the Emperor) on Fridays were for one year assigned to him. In 
the 20th year he received the high title of Taqarrub and in 

the 23rd year his rank was advanced to 3,000 with 800 horse. In 
the 26th year he displayed his great skill in treating Akbarabadi 
MahaP, and in addition to an increase of 500 in his rank received a 
present of Rs. 30,000. In the 27th year his rank was increased to 
4,000 with 3,000 horse. In the 31st year when the Emperor was 
afflicted with strangury and as a result of use of cooling medicines 
this ended in diabetes and great weakness of the body; no prescriptions 
of the ablest physicians proved of any use. But for the relief of 
strangury much benefit was derived from the use of manna (sblr-khisht) 
which was ably prescribed by Taqarrub Khan. In accordance with a 
presage, the Emperor changed his residence, and in Muharram 1068 
A.H. (October, 1657 from the Capital to Agra, and by , 

taking ma-ul 4 ahm (essence of meat) and strong soups recovered his 
health. Taqarrub Khan was promoted co the exalted rank of 5,000, 
and beat loudly the drum of his high office. After the throne of India 

I Badshahndmay II, p. 368. 2 Op. cit.j p. 368. 

3 One of Shah Jahan’s wives. Hei name was ‘Izz-un-Nisa Bcgam, see 
Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 45. She died on 28th January, 
1678 (4th Dhiil Hijjah, 1088 A.H.), vide Maathir'i-^Alamgtri, p. 160^ .ind'not 
2^th January, 1677, as stated by Beale. 
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was adorned by the accession of Emperor Aurangzib, and Shah Jahan 
Was kept in retirement in the Agra fort, Tacjarrub l^ian who had 
made excellent endeavours in treating Shah Jahan, and had become 
fully acquainted with his constitution received a reward of 30,000 
adhrafh\ and was again the recipient of royal favours. He was 
appointed to complete the cure, and to restore Shah Jahan to health. 
After this he, for some reason, became the object of censure by 
Emperor Aurangzib, and for a time lived in retirement. In the 
beginning of the 5th year Emperor Aurangzib suffered from a severe 
attack of fever, and became extremely weak. On this occasion, 
Taqarrub Khan was again restored to favour, and made the recipient 
of gifts and bounties even though he was not asked to treat the 
Emperor^, He was, however, allowed to pay his respects. In the 
same year, 1073 ^*^ 1 . (1662 A.D.) he died^. His son Muhammad 
‘All was relieved of his mourning dress by the grant of a robe of 
lionour by the Emperor. He also had been dismissed from office on 
account of his father’s faults, but was now restored to the rank of 
1,500 with 2QO horse* As he became the envy of the leading men of 
the time owing to his close association with the Emperor, a separate 
account'^ about him has been included. 

TARBIYAT j^AN ‘ABDUR RAHlM 
(Vol. I, pp, 483, 484). 

He was the son of Qaim Khan, son of Muqlm Khan, son of 
Shuja‘at Khan”* of Akbar’s time. Muqim Khan was appointed to a 
suitable rank on the death of his father, and towards the end of 
Emperor Akbar’s reign reached the rank of 700. Later, Emperor 

1 \Alamglrnam/i, p. 749. 

2 Op. cit., p. 757, and Mad^ir4-*Alamglr't, p. 42. 

3 Maathir-ptUVmarai Text, III, pp. 625-627. translation antea pp. iii, 112 

4 See Mnatjiir-Hl-Umam. Text, II, pp. 557“66o, translation antea pp. 850- 
853; also Blochmanii, A'ht, I (2nd c.c!n.), pp. 401, 4r>2. 
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Jahangir in the 3rd year of his reign marriecP Saliha Banu, the 
daughter of Qaim Khan, and gave her the title of Padshah Mahal; 
as a conse<^uence ‘Abdur Rahim’s position was greiitly advanced» In 
this year he was granted a suitable rank, and the title of Tarbiyat 
Khan^> Later he received the rank of 700 foot with 400 
horse^. In the 5th year he was appointed Faajdar'^ of the Pargana 
of Alwar. In the 9th year his rank was increased by 5,00 with 500 
horsc^. His son Miyan Joh*^ whom Padshah Mahal had taken for 
her son, was killed by Mahabat Khfin in the year, when the latter^ 
behaved insolently towards the Emperor on the banks of the river 
Bihat (Jhelum). 

TARBIYAT KHAN BARLAS 
(Vol. b pp- 493 ^ 49 ^)- 


His name was ShafPUllah, and he was a foreigner (an Ozbeg) by 
birth. He entered royal service in the time of Emperor Shah Jahan, 
and because of his becoming well known was soon appointed to the 

1 The marriage is not nientioncJ in Tfizuk-i-Jah^glrl. hor Padshah 

Mahal sec Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), p* 347 > die 
name of her father is wrongly given as Qasini Khan. 1 his mistake is repeated 
in Rogers & Bcveridge*s translation of Tuzuh^ Vol. I, but in Vol. I!, the name is 
correctly given as Qaim Sec also Rogers & Beveridge, op, cit., If. p. 86 note 

where it is stated that she was the chief wife of the Emperor before Nur Jahan. 

2 Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit. I, p. i 49 * 

3 The promotions and ranks as given in the FUzuk are quite different 
from the above account. In the 2tul year he was made paymaster of the Ahdts 
and . given the rank of 700 with 200 hor.se, pp. 116, 117; in the 3rd year he 
was promoted to tlic rank of 700 with ^00 horse, p. i 53 ’ hi the Sth year'after 
a promotion of 500 with 50 horse his rank is stated to have been raised to 
2,000,^ with 850 horse, p. 236; and in the i ith year a further increase of 500 
with 500 horse is stated to have increased his rank to 3,00a with 1,500 horse, 
p. 320, 

4 Op. cit., p. 178. 

5 His death is recorded in the 14th year of the reign, op. cit., II, p. 86. 

6 Iqbainama-i-]ahangtr'u p. 259 where he is called Jhaju grandson of 
Shuja^at l^han. 
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liigh office of Mir Tf4Zt4k^ (Master of Ceremonies). In the 
rgth year he was appointed Commandant^ of the Lahore fort, and 
granted die rank of i,ooo. In the 20th year he was reappointed 
Mir TtiZiik , and was ordered*^ to go to Ghorband, and act a^s a 
Sdzuwal^ and make everyone, who had been appointed, to Baikh, 
and had not joined Prince Muhammad Aurangzib—who had 
been sent as the Governor of that territory—proceed there. In the 
22nd year he came to Kabul and paid his respects to the nmperor. 
He was granted an increase of 500 horse, and carried out his duties as 
zealously as he had done hitherto. In the 23rd year he returned from 
the Qandahar campaign along with Sa^id Ullah Khan, and appeared 
at the Court. He was granted the title of Tarbiyat Khan®, and in 
the 2/^th year was made Master of the Horse in succession to Murshid 
hi the 26th year he was appointed Darogha of the 
artillery in addition to his office of the Mtr Tuznk. In the 2 ^i\\ 
year he was granted a standard, and the rank of 2,000 foot with 

1,500 horse, and nominated to the charge of the Silba of Orissa as the 
deputy for Prince Muhammad Shuja*. In the 31st year he was 
granted an increase in the number of his troopers, and a drum, and 
appointed Governor of Oudh. During the time of confusion in the 
sovetcignty he came to the Presence, and after the defeat of Dara 
Siiikoh he entered the service of Aurangzib at the stage of Bagh Nfir 
Manzil (near Agra), Before Aurangzib left the Capital in pursuit of 
Dara Shikoh, Tarbiyat IGian received an increase of 1,500 with 2,000 
horse; his rank thus became 4,000 foot with 3,000 horse®, and he 
was appointed to the charge of the holy territory ol Ajmer. After 
Dara Shikoh in the course of his wanderings had withdrawn into 

Gujarat, and renewing his plumage was marching towards Ajmer 
with a fresh army, Tarbiyat Khan before his arrival in that neighbour- 

I BadshahnSma. II, p. ^77. 2 Op. ch„ p. 480. 

3 Op. ri^., p. 609. 4 Q ^ g 

5 III, p. 104. 

6 •Alamgirnama, p . 119, but his rank after promotion is given as 4,000 
with 4,000 horse. 
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hood came"*^ out of the fore, and at the stage of Tura^ joined Aurang- 
zlb’s force which was proceeding to Ajmer with the intention of giving 
battle. After Emperor AurangzTb's victory he Wvis confirmed in the 
government of Ajmer. In the 3rd year he was appointed** to the 
charge of the Abode of vSanctlty [Dar-til-Amm, i.e,, Multan) in suc¬ 
cession to Lashkar Khan. 

When Shah ‘Abbas II the ruler of Iran sene'* Budacj Beg, the 
son of Qalandar Sultan Cliola Tafangchl AqasI—-who was one of the 
chief officers of his realm—as an ambassador with a letter of congra¬ 
tulations on the accession (of Aurangzlb). The ambassador arrived 
at the royal court, and in tlie same year was permitted to return. As 
it is a well established custom that a reply should be sent—especial.y 
in the case of two powerful Sultans, and the exchange of ambassadors 
also results in amicable relations——Tarbiyat f^an—who was an excel¬ 
lent officer of position and means—was granted an increase of 1,000 
horse, and with suitable presents of the rarities and precious products 
of Hindustan worth nearly seven lacs of rupees was in the 6tb year 
sent on an embassy to Iran\ He paid his respects to the Shah at 
Ispahan which was the capital of Iran. Owing to the lack of proper 
management the embassy was unsuccessful. Tarbiyat Khan lacked 
discretion and understanding, and behaved in a flighty manner. The 
Shah was given to drinking, and being puffed up with power and 
youth his brain box—which is the seat of wisdom—would get ruffled, 
and he was not void of madness. He displayed conceit and arrogance 
which are not at all proper for great and eminent people. The inter¬ 
views that took place are well known to the people, bur are not fit 
to be written about. 

1 Op. cit.y p. 304. 

2 ' Tura is 35 kos from Fachpur^ vide l^afi ^an, II, p. 903. 

3 ^Aldmgtrn^ma, p. 4 ^ 5 - 

4 Of, cit., p. 607. 

5 For an account of the arrival of the ambassador of Persia and Tarbiyat 
^an being sent to Persia and details of the present see of. cit.s pp. 844, 845, 
also Maathir-i-*Alamgirt, p- 47 - 
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In short, Tarbiyat Khan after bearing insults and ill treatment 
obtained after one year periTiission to return from Farrukhabad to 
India/ Contrary to the ambassadors of the times of Emperors 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan, such as Kh an ‘Alam Duldl^, Safdar Wian 
AqasI—who had conducted their great missions in a proper manner—* 
he annihilated the objects of an embassy, viz,^ the foundations 

of friendship and strengthening the pillars of amity. Rather the 
result was just the opposite, as ancestral good relations and regard 
were changed into enmity, and it even went as far as the collecting of 
armies on both sides. After Tarbiyat dcpartuce the Shah 

deputed a large army to Khurasan, and himself sec about making 
preparations for war. When this state of affair became known to 
Emperor Aurangzib from the letters of Tarbiyat fOian—who had 
reached the imperial territories, he, in the 9th year, sent Prince 
Muhammad Mu‘zzam with 20,000 cavalrymen to Kabul. By chance 
the Shah died in the beginning of Rabl* I, 1077 (September, 

1666 A.D.) of quinsy, and the disturbance raised by Tarbiyat Mian 
quieted down. The said I^an returned from Iran to the Capital, and 
was censured by the Emperor and w’as not permitted^ to do homage. 
In the loch year he received the rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse, and 
on the death of Maan Dauran appointed Governor of Orissa^. In the 


1 Farrukhabad is incorrect, it should be Farrahabad in Mazandaran, see 
*Ilamgirn3ma, p. 974. The remarks about the embassy are apparently taken 
from KhafI ^au. If, pp. 202, 325. Bernier in his Travels in the Moghul 
Empire (Constable edn. 1891), p. 185, refers to Tarbiyat Khan s ill treatment 
by the Shah. See Irvine's edition of Storia do Mogofy II, pp. 128-131, for 
Manucci's account of the indignities which Tarbiyat Maan had to suffer, and his 
useful note on p. 128. 

2 MaMir-ttl-Umara, Tex^t, I, pp. 732-736, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 
389-392, and Blochniann, A'tn, I (2nd edn.), pp. 577, 57^. His name was 
Barkhurdar. In Badsh^hnama, I, pt. i, on p. 427 it is stated that he did not 
possess the skill or tact necessary for an ambassador. 

3 Aiaat^ir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 733-736. translation antea pp. 

For his cniba.ssy see Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Shah jahan, p, 214. 

4 Maathir-i-*Aiamgm, pp. 56, 57. 5 Op. cit., p. 62. 
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Tarbiyat Fakbr-ud-Din Ahmad BakhshI \Maa^^ 

I3t:h year he was sent as Governor o£ OudW in succession to Fida’I 
Khan. After that he returned to the Court, and was appointed 
Superintendent of the Mansabdars, In the 19th year he succeeded 
Amir {Chan as the Governor of Bihar^, and when in the 20th year 
that province was assigned in fief to Prince Muhammad A‘zatn, the 
said Khan was appointed Faujdar of Tirhut and Darbhanga^. In the 
24th year he was transferred as Faujdar of Jaunpur^, and in the 28th 
ycar^, 1096 A.H. (1685 A.D.) he died there. His son Hidayat 
Ullah came to the Court, and received a mourning dress of honour®4 
A story about Tarbiyat Khan apparently refers to the Tarbiyat Kh Sn 
under consideration. It is said that one morning Shah Jahan was 
shooting ducks on the banks of the Jamna. A mist, such as often 
comes up over rivers and ponds and which is called kahr in Hindi, 
arose. The Emperor jokingly said, ‘‘Let someone recite a verse suit¬ 
able to the occasion.” Tarbiyat Kh an said : 

Verse I 

If the inauspicious foot of Mas‘ud^ 

Should approach a river, (even there) smoke would arise. 


TARBIYAT mAN FAKHR-UD-DIN AHMAD BA^SHI 
(Vol. I, pp. 486-490). 

In the time of Emperor Jahangir he came from Turan to India, 
and was exalted by the grant of a rnansab under the Crown. While 
holding a minor rank he came to the notice of the Emperor, and as a 
result became more famous than his contemporaries and rivals. As in 
the affair of Shahriyar, he rendered valuable services® in conjunction 


1 Op. cit,t p. 104. 

3 Op. cit., p. 157. 

5 Op. cit,f p. 261. 

7 The conjunction, between na mubarak and Mas^Hd in the text is appa¬ 
rently a mistake, and has been omitted in the translation. 

8 Bldshanama, I, pc. i, p. 73. For an account of Sharlyar’s bid for sover- 


2 Op, cit.j p. 148. 

4 Op. cic,, p. 209. 

6 Op. cit,j p. 272. 
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with Asa{ Khan Yamln-ud-Daula, he was suitably rewarded. After 
Shah Jahan ascended the throne he was granted the title of Tarbiyat 
Khan. In the 6th year he was selected as the ambassador for Turan, 
and was sent along with Waqas HajT, the ambassador of Nadhar 
Muhammad Khan the ruler of that country. He carried a reply to 
the Iran’s letter together with the rarities of India to the value of a 
lac of rupeesh In the 8th year, after having performed his conimi- 
ssion in the most excellent manner, he returned to the royal threshold. 
He brought with him a feshkash of forty five horses, and a like 
number of male and female camels, and other articles. Among these 
was a manuscript of the holy Quran in the handwriting of Shad Mulk 
Kh anum, daughter of Sultan Muhammad Mlrza, son of Jahangir 
Mirza, son of Amir TimurIt was beautifully written in the 
Raihant^ characters, and at the end her name and lineage were ins¬ 
cribed in the R^iqa^^ characters. Tarbiyat Khan obtained it in Balkh, 
and Emperor Shah Jahan was greatly pleased with this memorial of 
his ancestors. 

It is said that Tarbiyat I^an on going to that country gave up the 
Hindustani dress, and until his return to India used to wear the clothes 
used in Turan. Accordingly he appeared before the Emperor in an 
Ozbeg turban, and the latter was greatly pleased. At the same time 
his rank was raised to 1,500 with 1,000 horse, and he was appointed 
Master of the Horse^. In the 9th year when the royal retinue on its 
return from the Deccan halted at Mandu, Tarbiyat Khan was deputed® 
with a force against the Zamtndar of Jitpur, who was behaving in a 


%L 


eignty see Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp, 426, 427, and Banarsi Prasad 
Saksetia, History of Shahjaban^ pp. 58, 59. 

1 Op. at., pp. /65, 466. 

2 BadshUhnama, I, pt. ii, pp. 65, 66. i 

3 Raihdn is a style of writing derived from the KHfic, abounding in straight 
lines, see Blochmann, A*in, I (2nd edn.), p. 106. 

4 Epistolary writing consisting of "three-fourth curved lines and onc-fourth 
straight lines", see Blochmann, loc. cit. 

5 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. ii, p. 67. 6 Op. cit. p. 216. 
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febclllous manner. The Kh an conciliated him^ and brought him to 
salute the threshold of the Caliphate. In the loth year he was grant¬ 
ed an increase of 500 DhMy and appointed 2nd Bdhhshl} in succession 
to Mu‘camad Khan. In the 14th year on the death of Shah Qull 
K^an he was appointed Governor^ of Kashmir. When, in the t^th 
year, as a result of extraordinary rains the water rose very high in the 
river Bihac (jhelum) and the floods destroyed the autumnal crops, and 
owing to the destruction of many villages, inhabitants of the country 
became scattered and miserable, the said I^an did not take proper 
measures to relieve and help the poor and the wretched—as was essen¬ 
tial at such times. The distressed of the territory preferred complaints 
and discontent against his behaviour, and he, therefore, on being re¬ 
moved^' from office returned to the Presence, 


The auther of the Dha kh irat-al-Khwantn has stated that when 
Emperor' conceived the idea of conquering Ball^ and BadalAshan he 
asked Tarbiyat Khan for his opinion on the subject. That honest 
man, who had recently become acquainted with the countries, repre¬ 
sented without any dissimulation that the Emperor should never 
contemplate carrying out any campaigns there. As horses and men 
there were more numerous than ants and locusts, and as Indians would 
not be able to withstand the snow and cold of the country, there 
would be no end to the affair. By chance the Emperor also asked 
Mulla Fadil Kabuli^—who was one of the most learned men of the 
age—what he thought of the project of extricating his ancestral pro¬ 
perties from the hands of the Changezi princes. The Mulla replied 
that to make war on the people of that country—wdio were all Muha¬ 
mmadans—was contrary to the Shari*at Law, and would end m loss 
and destruction. The Emperor was greatly offended and said that if 
time-servers pronounced such judgments, and Ba kh shts frightened the 
solcfiers about snow and cold, how could campaigns be carried out. 


I Op. cit., p. 279. 2^ BMshahnama, II, p. 225. 

3 Of. cit.y p. 283. 

4 Probably he is Fadil I^han alias Mulla *AIa-ul-Mulk Tuni—see Maathir- 
uWmara, Text, III, pp. 5 ^^*' 539 , Beveridge’s translation, h pp- 55^'553 
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He sent off the Mulla on pilgrimage to Mecca, and removed Tarbiyat 
FGian from his post of BakhshI, The latter thereupon swooned and 
died. Though this story does not agree with the facts of Tarbiyat Khan s 
biography, for after being Bakhsht he was appointed Governor of Kash¬ 
mir, and the Balkh affair occurred in the 19th year when perhaps 
Tarbiyat Khan was still alive—although the date of his death has not 
been traced—yet this can be said that he may have served as Bakhsht 
a second time, or that on some former occasion there may have been 
a proposal for conquering BalHi but which was not translated into 
action. In any case Tarbiyat Khan’s views were fully confirmed later. 
The Indian army did not at all take to the idea of settling in that cold 
country, and the territory that had been conquered, had perforce to 
he given up. Emperor Shah Jahan after seeing the state of things 
approved the sage opinion of Tarbiyat KLin, and favoured his sons*, 
the displeasure which he had felt against Tarbiyat Khan was dissi¬ 
pated. He was gracious to his eldest son Mlrza Muhammad Afdal, 
who was unique as a horseman and an archer. It is stated that his 
father would place him on a horse that was restive and obstreperous. 
Men would say that today or tomorrow this boy’s arms and legs 
wmuld be broken. His father replied, "‘Let him die, or become a 
crack rider”. The said son was also skilled in letter waiting, and in 
the etiquette of the society. He lived as a Mirzil and was pious. 
Khan Daiiran Governor of the Deccan on account of his friendship 
with the father took the son with him. After Khan Daurun’s death 
Islam Khan also recognized his ability and took him to the Deccan. 
He was appointed Fattjdar of Pathrl. Later, when Shah Nawaz Khan 
came to the Deccan, he made him Faujdar of Dhondapur. He had 
the rank of 500 with 500 horse. He died in the 2^th. year. The 
second son is Faqir Ullah Saif Khan^ whose account will be included 
in its proper place. 

I His name was Saif-ud-Din MuhmQd alias Faqir Ullah Khan and his 
biography is given under Saif Kban— mara. Text, IL pp. 479-485, 
translation antea PP.6S3-687. 
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TARBIYAT KKIAN MIR ATISH 
(VoL I, pp. 498-503). 

His name was Mir Muhammad Khalil, and he was the eldest son 
of Darab Oian^ Bam MuUitar. He was distinguished above his 
peers in the later years of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign for his stoutness 
of heart and hazarding his life. In the 40th year he was promoted to 
the rank of 2,000 foot with 1,200 horse, and was deputed from 
Brahmapurl^—which was then the royal residence—to chastise^ the 
rebels of the Mahadeo hills^. On his recommendation Dandi Rao— 
who was his accountant (awardah ^)—was granted the rank of 1,500, 
and appointed Thdnadar of those hills. After that he was appointed 
head of the artillery (Mir Atish). In the 42nd year he was sent off 
to dispose® of [bar-ddshtan) the Maratha camp, and granted an 
increase of 500. After that he was continually employed in pressing 
and chastising the banditti of the Deccan, and was always safe and 
successful (sdlirn h ghdnimy In the capture of the Maratha forts he 
became well known for the bastions and batteries which he construct¬ 
ed. When in the 43rd year, 5th Jummada 1 , iixi A.H. (19th 
October, 1699 A.D.), the Emperor after halting for four years at 
Isiampurl set out on a holy war to conquer the forts of Siva (SivajI) 
Bhonsle, and after passing Miraj’^ or Murtadabad encamped in the 

1 Maa^ir-uWmara, Text, II, pp. 30-32, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
448-450. 

2 In Sholapur district, Bombaycantonment of Aurangzib s Grand Army 
from 1695-1700, see Imperial Gazetteer, IX, p. 10 et seq. It was renamed 

Islampuri by Aurangzib. 

3 Maathir'i'*Alamgirl p. 382. 

4 Probably the Mahadeo Hills in Central provinces, Imperial Gazetteer, 
XIIl/p. 179. 

5 See Wilson’s Glossary ^ p. 4^ under Award ah-navis. 

6 Madt±ir4-^Alamgiri, pp. 395, 39 ^. The Marhatta camp was in Berar. 

7 Mirich in text, but should be Miraj, a State in the Bombay Presidency, 
sec Imperial Gazetteer, XVII, p. 3 ^*- 
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thana of Masiir', the Khan Mir Atish in accordance with orders pro¬ 
ceeded to invest the fort of Basantgarh^, which is a fortress in a moun¬ 
tainous defile three kos from Masur. By his energy he accomplished 
the work of two years in two days, and brought his artillerymen under 
the wall of the fort. As the garrison of the fort did not desist from dis¬ 
charging their cannon, the royal advance camp was set up on the bank 
of the Kishna (Krishna) river which flows at the foot of the fort at a 
distance of one kos. On the same day the besieged thought it an 
advantage to escape with their lives, and went away, and the fort be¬ 
came known as Katld^-Fath (the Key of Victory). Mir ‘Abdul Jalil 
Bilgrami® found the chronogram: Koh knfr shikast : 1111 A.H,; 1699 
A.D. (the hill of the unbelievers was broken). From there the royal 
army proceeded towards Satara^ fort, which is situated on a sky high 
hill, and was the greatest and strongest of Siva’s forts; accordingly it 
is today the capital and residence of Raja Sahii. On 25th Jummada 
II (8ch December, 1699 A.D.) the royal tents were set up half a kos 
from the foot of the fort, and the fOian Mir Atish proceeded to extend 
bastions for the purpose of taking the fort, and discomfiting the enemy. 
Wonderful performances were enacted. At a distance of thirteen cubits 
from the fort wall the said Khan erected an our-work {damclama^) 




ara\ 


1 Maisur of text is Masur about 21 miles south of Satara. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, XIX, p, 238. The place is some 7 miles north-west 
of Karad which is 8 miles south of Masur. For the account of its conquest see 
Maathir'i-Alamgiri^ pp. 410, 411. 

3 For his account see Maathir-Pil-Karam alias Sarv-i^Azad, II, (Haidarabad 
edn., 1913), pp. 253^286. 

4 For accounts of the siege of Satara see Maathir-i'^Alamgirt, pp. 412- 
421. and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Attrangzib, V, pp. x6i-i66; in the 
latter work the dates arc according to the Old Style, and i i days must be added 
to get the New Style dates. For a very detailed account also see the same 
author’s exhaustive paper in the Proceedings Ind, Plist. Records Commission^ 11 
for 1922. pp. 2-11 (1922). A translation of Maa^ird-'Alamgm account of the 
Siege was published as an appendix by Stewart in his Descr, Cat. Oriental Libra¬ 
ry of the late Tipf 00 Snltan of Mysore^ (Cambridge, 1809). 

5 Translated as cavalier by Stewart. 
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twenty four yards high in front of a bastion. What an amount 
of money was spent on it. When, however, he saw that it 
would be of no avail for taking the fort, he ran an approach 
izma) from the foot of the outwork. It was constructed of strange^ 
materials. Then a mine was driven to under the fort, and over 
it wooden steps {ztna) were erected. But as the wall (of the fort) 
was all rock {kbht), and was thirty yards high, above which was a 
slope" six yards long, heaped with stones (sang-chln), the attack failed. 
Thereupon the Emperor ordered that Path Ullah Khan" under the 
command of Ruh Ullah Khan should push forward other batteries. 
Tarbiyat Kh-in did not wish that some one else should compete with 
him in this affair. He. therefore, to make good his ineffectual efforts 
in the matter of approaches devised a proper plan, namely that 

he excavated in the wall {sang-chm) of the fort a recess* four¬ 

teen yards long in one direction and ten yards long in another, and 
created a big gap in the wall(?). There was thus no obstruction be¬ 
tween the besieged and the brave besiegers, who were on guard in 
the recess, but no one on either side dared to traverse the intervening 
space of barely one cubit in length. He arranged to fill up the entire 
tunnel with gunpowder, so that the wall should be blown up. and a 
passage for attack made available. Accordingly on 5ch Dhul Qa‘da 
(13th April, 1700 A.D.) when the siege had lasted for 4 months an 
some days, one of the charges was was set on fire. The wall fel 

. Camel litceis, cotton and hemp clothes etc,, see p- 



4 According to 
seems to be correct. 
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inside, and a large number of garrison were burnt. When the other 
m « w-- fired the idea was that the wall this time also w'ould fall 
inwards, and in addition to the sappers and miners MuWilis Khan 
and Hamid-ud-Dln Khan with some thousand troopers were standing 
ready to rush in. Suddenly the wall collapsed towards them. In 
addition to the large numbers of Baksarlyas^ and the men of Kama- 
tik and Mavles, 2,000 experienced heroes were killed. A more sur** 
prising thing was that during the uproar some footmen got out on the 
top of the wall and raised the cry “Come here, there is no one in 
this place.*’ Fear, however, had so undermined the soldiers* deter-r 
mination that no one went forward. At last the garrison getting wise 
to the situation rushed on to their head, and washed out the picture of 
those brave lives with the water of their swords. 

A more extraordinary^ outwork had been 

destroyed and the batteries had fallen, and the besieging force with¬ 
drawn from the attempt, the Mavl(!^ footmen became disheartened 
by the deaths of their brothers, sons and friends, and were enraged 
with the Mtr Atish» When they saw that it would be difficult to 
bring away the corpses from under the stones and earth—and crema¬ 
tion is most essential according to their religion of evil principles— 
they the same night set fire to the batteries which were constructed 
entirely of wooden logs. This fire raged for seven days and nights. 
In fine, the Mir Atish employed such devices in the taking of this fort 
as could hardly be imagined. Man proposes, and God disposes! By the 
grandeur of the Emperor’s fortune, nine days after this occurrence, on 


1 See Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls^ p, 168; they were foot 
solffiers not, necessarily Rajputs. In Maa^ir-i~*Alamgm, p. 416, it is 

bm- I^hafi Khan. II, p. it is wrongly copied as 

j variant while Stewart apparently has read it as 

for he translates it as jews. 

2 Khafi ^an, 11, p. 468. 

3 Bahliya is apparently a mistake for Mavle, sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of, 

clt,, p. 165, 

I18 
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13th Dhul Qa'fla of the 4.^th year (21st April, 1700 A.D.), after 4 
months and i8 days’ siege the fort was captured. Accordingly a 
detailed account of it has been included elsewhcreh In the batteries 
against Panhala (Parnala in text) and Pavangarh—which were conti¬ 
guous to one another—Tarbiyat Khan exhibited such skill that the 
spectators were astonished. He tunneled out several jaftbs of the 
land, and thus created a passage along which three (armed) men could 
pass abreast, and at distances of some paces made shelters in each of 
which twenty workmen could sit. On either side there were ventila¬ 
tors and passages for sunlight. In these shelters he placed musketeers 
who by their shooting prevented the besieged from putting their heads 
over the wall. Ho extended these passages to under the tower, which 
was planted with cannon, and destroyed its foundations so that a 
number of brave men took up posts there, and received no hurt from 
the huqqahs^ and matwalas^ fired by the enemy. Finally the tunnel 
was extended under the Rampart {diwar fasti)* and inside the rort. 


Although Muhammad Murad Khan one day through a lucky chance 
would have taken possession of the fort, but the other leaders out of 
respect for the Mir Atish— who in this matter publicly unfurled the 
flag of; “I and none else” —did not give heed to him; a reference to 
this has been made in the account® of Muhammad Murad Khan. 
Later before the plans of the Mir Atish had been completed, the 


X Apparently the reference is to Path Ullih gdian’s account referred to 

in footnote 3, p. 936. c u a 

. Sec Irvine, op. «t., pp. 131.182. These were some type of a hand 

3 Apparently the stones that were rolled down. This is confirmed by 
Khafi ^an, 11 , p. 464, where the expression is sang-i-mattuala or drunken 
^^nes, so called, apparently bec.-iuse they rolled along and from side to side like a 
reeling drunkard. 

4 See Irvine, op. cit., p. 264, who is inclined to consider fasti as 'a plat¬ 
form running round the inside of the wall, on which the guns were mounted, 
or from which the defenders fired*’. 

5 Ma3t±ir-til-Umara, Text. Ill, pp. 682-692. translation anUa. His part 
in die Panhala siege is detailed on pp. 688, 689. of the text. 
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besieged were reduced to extremities and surrendered the fort. In the 
46th year after the conquest of the fort of Khelna (Vishalgarh) he was 
granted an increase of 500^. In the 47th year through his skill and 
valour the fort of Kondana (Singhgarh) known as Bakhshanda Bakhsh 
(The gift of the Giver) was conquered^. In the 48th year, as a reward 
for his conquest of the fort of Rajgarh he was granted an increase of 
500 foot with 200 horse, and his rank thereby was advanced^ to 
3,500 foot with 1,800 horse. In the 49th year in addition to his 
appointment of the Mir Atish he was appointed Superintendent of 
the Artillery of the Deccan in succession to Mansur As he 

was later also made Dila'dar of BanI Shahgarh and Muhyiabad up to 
the river Bhimra (Bhima), Muhammad Ishaq his son was appointed 
as his deputy in-charge of the artillery. Afterwards he was granted 
the title of Bahadur, and after the conquest of Wagingera he received 
an increase of 200 horse, and the gift of a drum. In the 50th year 
he was sent to punish the sedition-mongers in the direction of Rahman 
BaUish'^. After the death of Emperor Aurangzib Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah also left the charge of the artillery to him. It is stated that 
when on the day of the battle it appeared that Bahadur Shah would 
be victorious inasmuch as he was unrivalled as a marksman, he drove 
his elephant forward, and fired both the barrels of a double-barreled 
gun at Muhammad ‘AzIm-ush-Shan. Both misfired. He threw 
away the gun and at the same time a ball hit him in the chest, and 
he was killed. His son Muhammad Ishaq distinguished himself in 
his father s life-time. Later he received the tide of Tarbiyat Khan, 
and became ist Adtr Tuzuk (Chief Master of Ceremonies) in the time 
of Emperor Muhammad Shah. In the commotion of Nadir Shah his 
honour and property was wantonly plundered by the Emperor’s armed 
police (Nadir Shah*s Nasaqchts''). At the time of writing he was 
alive. 

2 Maa^ir-i-*Alamgirf, p. 460. 

2 Op. cit,, p. 474. 3 Op. cit.. p. 485. 

4 Op. cit.y p. 516. 3 See Irvine, op. cit.y p. 227, 
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Tardi Bffg Khan Turkistani 

TARDI BtG KHAN TURKISTANI 
(Vol, I, pp. 466-471). 

He was distinguished for his long and constant service under 
Emperor Humayun. After the conquest of Gujarat he was appointed 
Governor of Champaner^. When Mirza ‘Askarl, who had been 
appointed Governor of Gujarat, was defeated by Sultan Bahadur, and 
proceeded to Agra with evil designs, and Sultan Bahadur crossing the 
MahindrT river advanced to Chanipaner, TardI BSg f^an in spite of 
the strength of the fortress, and its abundant stores and means of 
defence, lost courage, and joined* Emperor Humayun at Mandu. 
But notwithstanding all the confidence reposed in him and his long 
association, TardI Beg ^an was in reality void of the true materials 
of loyalty and of the fair coin of devotion—than which there is no 
better capital in the realm of service. During the period of 
commotion he behaved in a manner which honest people regard 
as disgraceful, and which others also disapprove, and regard 
when practised towards them as exceedingly base and shameless. For 
instance, one day when they were marching through the territory of 
Rao Maldeo, there was no special horse for the Emperor to ride. 
When they asked TardI Beg Khan for a horse he raised difficulties. 
Nadim Koka proffered the horse on which his mother was riding, and 
had to seat that old lady on a cameP. Afterwards when the august 
standards reached Umarkbt, and there was great distress, he, when a 
demand was made, refused to give the property that he had acquired 
through royal patronage. The Emperor in concert with Ral Parshad, 
the ruler of the place, arrested him and others who had wealth, but 
immediately out of equity returned most of it to them. He only 
took a certain portion as a loan which he distributed in a fitting 

1 AkbarnSma, Text, I. p. 130, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 316. Champa- 
ner is some 6o miles east-south-east of Ahmadabad. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 144, translation, p. 321- 

3 Elliot's History, V, p. 212, also Akbarnama, I, translation, p. 391, 
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manner amongst his servants*. At the time of going to Iran Tardi 
other faithless servants left the Emperor near Qandabar 
and joined Mirza ‘AskarL The Mirza on the suspicion of their 
having property made over every one of them to his servants, and took 
them to Qandahir. He hilled most of them by tortures, and took a 
large sum from Tardi Bcg^. 

When Emperor Humayun returned from Iran, Tardi Beg Khan 
came forward full of penitence and remorse, and was again restored 
to his position of an AmJr, In the year 955 A.H. (1548 A.D.) on 
the death of Mirza Ulugh Beg son of Mirza Sultan he was given the 
fief of Zamln Dawar, and was sent there to administer that area. As 
in the expedition to India he rendered valuable services, he received'** 
Mewac *as his lagtr^ and his power and influence increased materially. 
On 7th Rab? T, 963 A.H. (24th January, 1556 A.D.) Emperor Hu¬ 
mayun in the Capital city of Delhi slipped from the flat surface of 
the mosque and fell to the ground, and. departed from this world, 
according to the chronogram : 


Hemistich 

Hymaytin Padshah az barn uftad 
(Emperor Humayun fell from the roof: 962) 

Tardi Beg ^an, who was the AmIr-ul-Umara, recited® the 
JH}utba in the name of Emperor Akbar, and sent the insignia of 
sovereignty through Mirza Abul Qasim®, son of Mirza Kamran to 


2 Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 182, transhtion, pp. 375, 376. 

2 Op. Cii,. Text, pp. 192, 193, translation, p. 393. 

3 AkbarnSma, Text, II, p, 14, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 25. 

4 See Banerji, Humayun Badshah, II, pp. 254, 255 for a detailed account 
of Humayun s death. Also see Beveridge’s long note No. 3 on pp. 634-656 of 
his translation of Vol. I of Akbarnama where various authorities are cited and 
the question is discussed at length. The chronogram, as noted in the text is 
short by one year, as Humayun died in 963 A.H. (1556 A.D.). 

5 Akbarnama^ Text, I, p, 364, translation, p. 658. 

6 The in.signia was sent through Qhulam Ali, but Mirza Abfil Qa.sim was 
also sent to do homage, op. cit,, text, p. 365, translation, p. 660. 
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Akbar who was then administering the Pan jab. Asa reward for this 
signal service, which was greatly approved, he was raised to the rank of 
5,000. With the other Delhi officers he took charge of that territory, 
and in a proper manner marching against HajI Khan'—who was one of 
the trusted slaves of Sher Shah, and who had raised the head of dis¬ 
affection near Narnaiil, and was enjoying the income from round 
about that area—took that territory from him. He pursued him into 
MSwat, and punished many of the recalcitrants, and returning to 
DelhP managed its affairs with great skill. 

At this time Htou Baqal (came into the forefront). He had 
neither nobility nor lineage {hash h nash), and in the beginning was 
an object of contempt; he used to sell salt in the back lanes of the 
towm of Rlwarl. By his chicanery he became enrolled among the 
purveyors (^baqqalan) of Salim Shah, and became known by his talk 
ana slander about other people. When Mubanz Kh^^^ ‘Adall came 
to power, he made Heniu his vakil and Conimander-in-chlef. By 
his audacity and scattering of gold he performed great feats. He 
first called himself Basant Ral, and afterwards assumed the title of 
Raja Bikramajlt. As he did not know riding on horseback, he always 
used to go about on an elephant. Having collected a large number of 
elephants, he had 500 war-like elephants with him. On hearing of 
the inevitable event of Emperor Humayun he advanced against Delhi 
with 50,000 cavalry, 1,000 elephants, 51 guns and 500 culverines, 
and encamped at Tughlaqabad. The plan of most of the officers 
who on account cf Hemu's disturbances had come from all round and 
joined TardI B^g Khan—was that while waiting for the arrival of 
Emperor Akbar they should strengthen the towers and bastions of the 
fort. TardI Beg I^an greatly heartened and encouraged them all, 
and made them ready for the battle. On the 2nd of Dhul Hijjah of 
the said year (7th October, 1556 A.D.) he engaged the enemy, and 
by his manful endeavours repulsed the opposing forces. Most of the 
imperialists pursued the fugitives, and others addressed themselves to 

I Akharnama, Text, ii, p. 20, translation, p. 36. 
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a limited number of men had 


plundering. Tardi 
halted, and was watching the situation, when suddenly Hemu came 
out of ambush and fell upon him. Afdal Khan, Khwaja Sultan ‘All, 
and Ashraf F^an Allr Ba kh sht out of cowardice, and Mulla Pir Muham¬ 
mad Shirwani—who was Bairam Klian’s man, and wished for the 
Commander-in-chict’s (Tardi Beg Khan’s) defeat—took to flight. 
Tardi Beg ^an preferred life with dishonour to death with honour, 
and also fled, and thus what had begun as an achievement ended in 
being the opposite^. At Sirhind he joined the imperial army which 
was on its way for the extirmination of Hemu. Bairam Khan regard¬ 
ing him as a rival was apprehensive of him, while Tardi Beg ^an in 
view of his assumed position of the leader of the army w^as always 
after overthrowing Bairam Khan; and in addition each regarded 
bigotry as the basis of religion. At this time, when as a result of 
defeat Tardi Beg Khan was feeling humiliated and disgraced, Bairam 
Khan affected friendship and invited him to his quarters. He left 
him in his tent, and went out on the pretence of purification. His 
subordinates in his absence put Tardi Beg ^an to death. 


Verse 

If you see anyone’s back in battle, 

Kill him if the enemy did not do so during engagement. 

On that day Emperor Akbar had gone out hawking in the Sirhind 
plains. W hen he returned Bairam |^an sent him the message, that 
he had taken this audacious step for no other reason than loyalty. 
Tardi Beg had deliberately run away from this battle. His 

insincerity and hypocrisy were known to all. If such offences were 
overlooked, no enterprises could be accomplished. He (Bairam I^an) 
was ashamed at not having obtained the Emperor’s permission, but he 
knew that owing to the lacter’s innate graciousness, he would never 
sanction the execution. Emperor Akbar in view of the prevailing 
circumstances accepted ^an j^anan’s excuses, but as Tardi Beg ^an 


I Of, cit., lext, pp. 28-30, translation, ppjj 47-50. 
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was an old and accomplished officer, he was displeased . 
Chai^hcal officers also cherished rancour against Bairam KJhan, and 
grew afraid and alarmed. 


TARD! KHAN 
(Vol. 1 , p. -ijyS). 

He was the son of Qiya Khan Gung“. After his father’s death 
he became a favourite of Emperor Akbar, and was appointed to a 
suitable Mansab. Later, he was deputed to the Deccan under Prince 
Sultan Daniyal, and rendered valuable services in th.at area. After¬ 
wards as a result of some improper actions he fell into disgrace, but in 
49ch year was restored to favour, and was e.xalted by appointment 
to the rank of 2,000 foot with 500 horse®, and received a gift of 
five lakhs of dains. 

TARSON MUHAMMAD KHAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 47 1 - 475 )- 


Lie was the sister’s .son of Shah Muhammad Saif-ul-Muluk, who 
had become the ruler of Gbanjistan next to the territory of Khurasan. 
Shah Tahmasp Safavi in the year 940 A.H. (1534 A.D.) made Herat 
his winter quarters, and deputed an army for extirpating Shah Muham¬ 
mad, and to conquer that territory. Tarsun Muhammad Khan at 
first joined the service of the celebrated Muhammad Bairam Khan, and 
soon outstripped all his colleagues both in rank and trustworthiness. 
When Emperor Akbar became alienated from Bairam l^an, and went 
towards Delhi on the precext of hunting, Bairam Klaan, in spite of 

1 Op. cit., Text, pp. 32. 33 ' translation, pp, 51-53. 

« Maat±ir-nl-Umara, Text, III, pp. 54 - 56 . translation, anua. pp. 530, 531 ; 
also sec Blochmann. Am, Rand edn.), pp. 366, 367. Qiya Khan was killed in 989 

A,H. (1581 A.D,). . 

3 Akbarnima. Text, III. p. 827; Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 1239. 

4 Op. cH., Text, p. 836, translation, p. 1252. 
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his wisdom and ability, did not perceive that the dice had fallen the 
wrong way, and the scheme of times had taken another turn, and 
unconcernedly went on beating his drum oL power. If any report of 
the state of affairs came to his ears, he did not believe it, till the orders 
of recall were issued to the officers. He now realized chat the 
Emperor’s hunting this time was of another type. He sent Tarsun 
Muhammad Khan with other confidential officers to the Court, and 
conveyed messages of his humility and submission. When larsun 
Muhammad Khan arrived at the Court, he heard weighty replies and 
was unable to make any rejoinder. He was also not permitted to 
leave the Court. Balram fOiaii found that the road he had taken was 
closed. He wished to come to the Presence weeping and wailing. 
His opponents becoming aware'of this plan impressed on Emperor 
Akbar, that Bairam Khan’s cgming in whatever form it might be, 
w'ould involve deceit and treachery. Consequently Tarsun Muham¬ 
mad Khan was sent with Habib Ullah Khan to forbid Bairam Khan 
from coming, and not permit him to come even in the garb of friend- 
ship\ After many events, some of which are detailed in the account 
of that Amir (Bairam Khan), Emperor Akbar gave permission to 
Bairam ^an for proceeding to the Hijaz, and gave him as companions 
Tarsun Muhammad lOian and Haji Muhammad f^an Sistanr, They 
guided him to the confines of the imperial territory, and returned from 
the borders of Nagore^. Thereafter Tarsun Muhammad lOian was 
always in the service oi the Emperor and being raised to the rank of 
Arntr was exalted by the high rank of an officer of 5,000, For a 
time he was the Governor of Bhakkar^, and of Patan^ in Gujarat. 

1 Akbarnamay Textj l\, pp. 96, 97, Bcvericigeh translation, 1I> pp. 145, 
146, whence the above account of Bairam Khan Is taken. 

2 Maa^tr-nUUmara, Text, I, pp. 371-384, Beveridge's translation, I. pp. 


368-378. 

3 Akharnama, Text, 11 , p. 118, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 181 

4 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 91, Beveridge's translation, HI, p. 129. 

5 Op. cit., Text, p. 190, translation, p. 267. 
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In the 23rd year he was removed^ from there, and the next year was 
appointed as Faujdar of Jau’apiu*^. Mulla Muhammad Yazdl-—who 
was celebrated as a learned man of the times—was sent with him as 
Sadr of the province. When some of the fief-holders in Bengal and 
Bihar Siihas became insubordinate, and raised higl\ the dust of dis¬ 
affection, Tarsun Muhammad j^an went to Bihar^ with other loyal 
officers, and made great efforts to punish Bahadur Khan Badakhshi and 
‘Arab Khan who belonged to the rebellious faction. When Ma‘sum 
Khan FarrankhudT ungratefully went astray, Tarsun Muhammad 
Khan'^ with Shahbaz Kh an adorned the field of battle. When in the 
27th year Mirza ‘Aziz Koka was appointed to liberate Bengal and 
retake it from the unfaithful officers, Tarsun Muhammad Khan was 
deputed with him, and behaved with great energy and bravery in 
subduing that country. 

Later when the Qaqshal Amtrs separated from Ma‘sum Khan 
Kabuli—-who was the ringleader of the malcontents—and joined the 
imperial army, Kokaltash sent Tarsun Muhammad Klian towards 
Ghoraghat, the abode of the Qaqshals lest that country be plundered 
by the enemy. Tarsun Muhammad engaged himself in settling 

their territory and took up his residence at Taj pur (probably Dina j pur) 
until the rebel Ma^simi ^an having collected a large number of rebels 
arrived from the country of Bhatl (Assam), and ravaged the imperial 
dominions up to within seven kos of Tanda. He also sent a body of 
men to plunder the neighbourhood of Tajpur. Tarsun Muhammad 
Khan entrenched® himself in the fort, and Shahbaz Khan Kambu 
courageously marched from Patna to chastise the malcontents. The 
Bengal officers and Tarsun Muhammad Khan joined him, and there 
was a hot engagement with the enemy. In a short time the imperia- 


^ Op. cit.. Text, p. 264, translation, p. 3 ^^* 

2 Op. cit., Text, p. 281, translation, p. 410. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 287, translation, p. 422. 

4 Op* cit.. Text, p. 307, translation, p. 453 * 

5 Op. cit., Text, p. 319, translation, p. 467, 

6 Op. cit.. Text, p. ^16, translation, p. 619. 
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lists were victorious, and Ma‘sum Khan again sought shelter in the 
Bhati country. Shahbaz Khan now proceeded towards that quarter 
with the idea that if ‘Isa—‘the ruler of Bha,ti, who was always expres¬ 
sing his loyalty—delivered up Ma‘$um Khan, his sincerity would be 
established, otherwise he would be punished for his duplicity. When 
the bank of the river Ganges (really the river Lakhra) near Khidrpur— 
which was the ferry for entering the Bhati country —became the impe¬ 
rial camp, there were engagements, Sonargaon was captured and the 
country was ravaged up to Katrapur, in which was ‘Isa’s home. 
Ma‘srun Khan after a short fight took to flight; he was nearly cap¬ 
tured. At this time ‘Isa, who had gone to the Kilch country (Cooch 
Bihar), arrived with a large and well-equipped army. The imperial 
officers stood firm on the bank of the Brahmaputra, which is a great 
river that comes from Cathay, and built a fort there. There were 
river battles, and hot contests. Tarsun Muhammad ^an was 
deputed to arrange the army to come from behind so that the enemy 
would be surrounded from both sides. As it happened he selected 
a road which was close to the enemy, and Ma‘sum fOian hearing about 
it came upon him with a large force. Shahbaz Wban sent Muhibb 
'All Khan with some brave men to help Tarsun Muhammad I^an, 
and sent an urgent message asking Tarsun Muhammad I^an not to 
engage till reinforcements arrived; rather he was to take up some 
strong position. He did not trust the message, and said that deceitful 
persons had by this stratagem separated a body of men from their 
leader. But at last after many endeavours on the part of his compa¬ 
nions, who represented the wisdom of caution and the folly of care¬ 
lessness, he began by taking up a strong position. But as he placed 
little credence in the message, he did not stay there, but proceeded 
towards the camp. Just then an army appeared, and Tarsun Muham¬ 
mad Khan dropping the thread of foresight from his hand concluded 
tjiat it was the body of auxiliaries, and prepared to welcome them. 
He had advanced only a short distance when hostile cries filled the 
plain with the dust of contention. Though the well-wishers urged 
that he must retire to the strong position till the men from the army 
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and the auxiliaries would arrive to help him, he did not agree. With 
a stout heart he advanced to give battle. Some of his men went away 
on the pretext o£ bringing the necessary materials for fighting. Al¬ 
though he had not more than fifteen men, he fought bravely, but as 
it was the dictate of Fate, he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
Ma'sum Khan entered by the door of friendship, and wished him to 
come over to his side. He in his loyalty replied with abuse and 
reproaches, and gave good advice. That light-headed man became 
angry, and put the grey-beard of dominion to death^. This catas¬ 
trophe occurred in 992 A.H. (1584 A.D.) in the 29th year of the 
reign. 


TASH BEG TASH KHAN 
(Vol. U PP‘ 482, 483). 

He was one of the single-fighters of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
After the death of the Mirza, he in the 30th year was gratified by 
enlistment® in the service of Emperor Akbar. He became an object 
of favour, and received a laglr as his tan^wah in the Panjab Suba* 
In the 3i^t year he'" was deputed with Raja Birbar (Birbal) to assist 
Zain Wian Koka, and in 32nd^ year under ‘Abdul Matlab Khan in 
the campaign against the Tarikis (Raushanis). In the 40th year he 
was sent independently to chastise^ the ‘Isa KJhail tribe, and although 
he exerted himself bravely, the affair, owing to his illness, could not 
be executed properly. In the 42nd year he was® deputed with Asaf 

1 Op, dt., Text, pp. 432-434, translation, pp. 645-651. Beveridge has 
discussed the localities in a series of very valuable notes on the pages cited. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III p. 473, Beveridge's translation. III, p. 713. 

3 jOp. cit.. Text, p. 478, translation, p. 720. 

4 Op, ciu, Text, p. 520, translation, p. 794. For ‘Abdul Madab ^an see 
Maathir-uUVmara, Text, II, pp. 769-771, Beveridge’s translation, I. pp, 40, 41 
and Blochmaiin, A'hi, I (2nd edn.), pp. 441, 442. 

5 Op, dt,j Text, p. 671, translation, p. 1031. 

6 Op, cU„ Text, p. 726, translation, p. 1084. For Asaf l^h an see Maathirm 



Khan tor the capture of the fort of Mau’—which was one of the 
great strongholds of the Zamtndars of the northern hills in the Panjab 
province—and rendered valuable service. As a reward he v/as granted 
the title of Taj Khan. In the 47th year, when the rebellion of Basu, 
the Zamtndar of the same hills, broke out afresh, and Khwaja Sulainian' 
was appointed Ba^sht of the province, and sent off to collect in one 
place an army from Qulij Khan Subahdar and other fief-holders of the 
territory, such as Hasan Beg Shaikh ‘Umrl, Taj l^an and Ahmad 
Khan Kabuli, and chastise the presumptuous chief, Tash Khan 
did not wait for others, but by successive marches reached the Pargana 
of Patlian (Pathankot) their Thanagah, It chanced that while his men 
were pitching the tents, an army of that bandit arrived. Jamil Reg, 
his son, and others immediately attacked it, and a severe engagement 
took place. Jamil Beg and fifty of his father’s retainers were killed^. 
After the accession of Emperor Jahangir he was promoted^'^ to the rank 
of 3,000, In the 2nd year when the Emperor returned from Kabul 
to India, and the governorship of that province was assigned to Shah 
Khan —who on being removed from Qandahar was on the road— 
Tash Beg was ordered that till the arrival of the said I^an he should 
take care^ of Kabul, Later his rank was increased, and he was 
appointed^ Governor of Tatta (Sindh), In the 9th year, corresponding 
to 1023 A.H, (1614 A.D.) he died*^ there. 

TATAR ^AN mURASANI 
(Vol. I, p, 471). 

He was one of the officers of Emperor Akbar’s reign, and reached 
the rank of i ,000. His name was Khwiila Tahir Muhammad. For 

ul-Umaraj Text, h pp. 107-115, Beveridge's translation, pp. 282-287, .and Bloch- 
mann, of, cit., pp. 451-454. 

1 Of, cit.f Text, p. 803, translation, pp. 1206, 1207. 

2 Op, cit.y Text, pp. 804, 805, translation, pp. 1208, 1209. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TfszHk-i-Jahangtriy I, p. 31. 

4 Of. cit., p. 12 1, 5 Op, cit„ p. 261, 6 Of. at., p. 267, 



a long time he was included among the Vuztrs, In the 8th year he 
was deputed with Shah Budagh Khan to pursue Shah Abul Ma*allS 
who passing near Hhsar Firuza was proceeding towards Kabul. 
Later, for a long time he was in-charge of the government* of Delhi. 
In the year 986 A.H. (1578 A.D,) he died. 

tEgh bec} khan MIRZA GUL^ 

(VoL I, pp. 504, 505). 

He and his two elder brothers Mirza Facjlr Ullah and Mirza Gada 
were sister’s sons of Bcglar Khan Mirza Ahmad, who was the Dwan 
of Sultan Bedar Bakht. In the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah 
he was the commandant of the Surat port. Their father was an 
officer of small rank. After his death Mir Na‘man Khan, the second 
son of Khwaja ‘Abdiir Rahim the Khan-i-Buyutat supported them. 
When the said Khan died, they were supported by tlicir maternal 
uncle. Mirza Faqir Ullah died young. Mirza Gada at first had the 
title of Gada Beg, and when the said Bcglar Khan (his maternal uncle) 
died, and as he also was his son-in-law, he was granted the title of 
BSglar Khan, and appointed Commandant'^ of the fort of Surat. Later, 
Mirza Gul through his good fortune received the title of Tegh Beg 
Khan during the reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah, and was 
appointed Superintendent (IMutsadt) of that port, and was for a long 
time in complete charge of its affairs. He made a name for himself 
there by his charitable acts {nan-dihh lit. bread giving) and magnani¬ 
mity. When he left the world in 1159 A.H. (1746 A.D.) the 
Superintendence of the port was assigned to Mu‘In-ud-Dln Khan 
Bahadur alias Miyan Achhan, son of Shah Makban, who was related 
to the said Khwaja ‘Abdur Rahim Khan, on account of his being the 

1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 200, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 311. 

2 Of. cit.. Text, pp. 280, 288, translation, pp. 415, 424. 

3 Mca Atchund of Mill’s History oj India, III, p. 327, 

4 For a detailed account of Tegh Beg Khan’s independent governorship of 
Surat sec Gazetteer Bombay Presidency, II ("1887), pp. 116-122. 
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son-in-law of the elder Beglar l^an. At the time of writing though 
the port has come into the possession of the hat-wearing English, but 
Mu‘In-ud-Dln’s son, who has the title of Qaim-ud-Daulah; has his 
name entered (as superintendent). Gul ba ^ak uftad : The flower 
fell to dust, is the chronogram of Tegli Bsg ^an’s death (1159 A.H., 
1746 A.D,). 


(RAJA) TODAR MAL 
(Vol. II, pp. 12J-129). 

Raja Todar hdal was a Lahori* Khattrl. He was an able accoun¬ 
tant, and a courageous administrator. Through Emperor Akbar’s 
patronage he rose to a high office, and attained the rank of an officer 
of 4,000“ and was made an Amir and leader. In the i8th year when 
by the Emperor’s arrival Gujarat territory was cleansed of sedition- 
mongers, the Raja® was left there to investigate the fiscal^ assessment of 
the territory, so that an equitable and just tariff for revenue assignment 
of the area might be enforced. In the 19th year after the conquest 


I In the text it is not stated that Raja Todar Mai was born at Lahore in 
the Panjab, and the statement that he was a Lahori Khattri is correct for it is 
admitted by the people of Loharpur in Oiidh that his father was a Panjabi 
Khattri. In this connection reference may be made to the letter of Mr. Fcrrar 
of Sitapur, Oudh, published on p. 178 of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1871, and Mr. Blochtnann’s remarks on it. According to this 
letter Todar Mai’s father, who was Panjabi Khattri. came to Loharpur. and 
married the daughter of a Chepari Khattri, and that Todar Mai was born 
there. Loharpur is 17 miles north of Sitapur, and is mentioned in A'in. 11 , p. 
*^n translation). Mr. Ferrar states in his letter that there is a place 

called Rajapur, near Loharpur, where a fair is held in die Raja’s honour. For 
Raja Todar Mai's account see Blochmann. A'in, 1 (2„d edn.), pp. 376-379, and 
Mubammad Husain Azad, DarhUr-i-Akbari (Lahore, ,939), pp, 5,9.534. 

nt *" 30th year. Akbarnama, Text, 

111 . P. 457. Beveridge’s translation, p. 687. 

3 AhbarnSma. Text. p. 65, translation. III, p. 91. 

4 Jama'damt, sec Wilson's Glossary, pp. 120, 228. 

5 Tan^iuah or assignment', see Wilson, op. cit., p. 509. 
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of Patna he was honoured by the grant of a standard and a drum, and 
was deputed^ to help Mun‘iiii Khan in Bengal. Though in this 
campaign the leadership and planning were Khan ^anan s share, yet 
in the actual campaigning, encouraging the soldiers, making dashing 
marches, chastising the recalcitrants and the opposing forces, the Raja 
played a more distinguished part. In the battle with Da ud Mian 
Kararanl, when Khan ‘Alam the leader of the vanguard was killed, and 
l^aii Khanan after he was severely wounded turned the rein, the Raja 
stood firm, and continued his efforts till defeat was turned into victory. 
On the battle-field while the enemy were exulting over their victory, 
an unpleasant report about Khan ‘Alani and Khan f^anan was 
brought to him. The Raja becoming angry said, “If Khan ‘Alain be 
dead, what harm? If -^3n Kljanan has left, w'hnt fear ? The 
Emperor’s good fortune is with us^.” After settling that country he 
returned to the Court, and was, as previously, engaged in financial 
and political duties. 

When Khan Jahan was appointed Governor of Bengal, Raja Todar 
Mai was deputed^ with him, and by his excellent arrangements the 
territory which had been lost was recovered'*. He captured and killed 
Diud. In the 2i5t year he brought to the threshold of the Cali¬ 
phate from that area glorious spoils which Included three to four hun¬ 
dred elephants®. As the province of Gujarat had not been properly 
settled, and owing to the neglect of Wazir Khan affairs were in con¬ 
fusion, the Raja was deputed® to rectify matters in that tcrricoty. 

1 Text, lib p. 71, translation, p. 98. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 118-126; translation, pp. 169-179. Raja Todar Mai s 
reply on hearing of the deatli of ^lan Alam and the Khan t^hanan being forced 
to leave the battlefield is differently worded there (translation, p. 178). 

3vOp. cit., Text, p. 162; translation, :p. 229, and text, pp. 179-182. 

translation, pp. 251-255. 

^ Of, cit., Text, p. 183; translation, p. 256. 

5 Of. cU., Text, p. 196; translation, p. 277. The number of elephants 

brought by Raja Todar Mai was 304. 

6 Op. cit,, Text, p. 198; translation, p. 280. 
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He by his skill, understanding, courage and bravery made proper 
arrangements from SultanpQr and Nandurbar to Baroda and Cham- 
paner, and after his arrival at Ahmadabad, he in conjunction with 
Wazii IGian lighted the lamp of justice. Suddenly the disturbance of 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza instigated by Mihr ‘All Kolabi broke out. 
^^azir Kdian wanted to take shelter in the fort. Raja T"odar h 4 al by his 
detiimination made him prepare for battle, and in the 22nd year an 
engagement took place near Dholqa. As a result of the flight of his 
soldiers Wazir lOian was in a very tight corner, and was about to lose 
his life. The Raja who was the leader of the left wing, drove off the 
opposing forces, and went to his help. Immediately the warp and 
woof of the proud rebels were severed to bits, and the Mirza fled 
towards Junagariih In the same year he returned to the Court, and 
resumed' his duties as a Vazlr. 

When in that year the Emperor went from Ajmer to the Panjab, 
one day in the bustle of the march the Raja’s idols were lost, and as he 
never transacted any other business until he had performed their wor¬ 
ship according to special rites, he forswore food and sleep. The 
Emperor by his advice made him gave up some of his superstitious 
devotion’. He had to perform the duties of Vazlr, but be could not 
satisfactorily complete the task owing to fear and the predominance 
of double-faced ten-tongued men. In the beginning of the zyth year, 
990 A.H. (1582 A.D.) he was honoured by appointinent as the 
chief Divan. In fact he was the Vakil with absolute powers, and all 
business was transacted under his direction. The Raja began to recon¬ 
struct the financial and political edifice, and laid down definite regula¬ 
tions which were adopted by royal order. Details of these are given 
m Akbarnama\ In the 29th year his house was glorified by the 


1 Of. lit., Text, pp. 207-209; translation, pp. 292-294. 

2 Op. cit., Text, p. 213, translation, p. 300. 

3 Op. at., Text, p. 221, translation, p. 310. 

4 His appointment as chief Divan is reconlcd on p. 381 of the text anti 
p. 581 of the translation. His eleven regulations arc detailed on text pp. 381. 
383: translation, pp. 561-566. 
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Emperor’s visit, and in gratitude he arranged a grand least^. In the 
32nd year a wicked Khatcrl on account of enmity struck him in 
his palancjuin at night with a sword. The attendants of the Riija 
killed the assailant®. When Raja Birbar was killed in the hills of 
Swat, Raj Todar MaE and FCanwar Man Singh were sent to punish 
the Yusufzais. When in the 34th year the Emperor went to 
Kashmir, the Raja was appointed with Muhammad Qull Main 
Barlas and Raja Bhagwant Das Kachwaha to the charge of Lahore*. 
During this year while the Emperor was proceeding from Kashmir 
to Kabul, the Raja wrote a petition to the effect that as age 
and sickness had overcome him, and apparently his death was 
near at hand, he begged that he be relieved from all business, 
and be allowed to the bank of the Ganges and spend his last 
breaths in prayer and meditation. Leave was granted, and be left 
Lriliore for Hardvvar. Suddenly anotlier order came to the effect chat 
no worship of God was equal to taking care of the weak. It was, 
therefore, better chat he should look after the affairs of the oppressed . 
He was obliged to return. Eleven days after the beginning of the 
year 998 A.H., corresponding to the 34th year of the reign he died® 
(a I St November, 1589 A.D.). 

The learned Abfil Fadl writes about him that for uprightness, 
straightforwardness, service, kind nature, freedom from avarice, arrang- 
ing expeditions, courage, capacity for putting heart into cowards, 
knowledge of details, zeal and administration of Indian affairs he was 
the unique of the age. But he was spiteful and vindictive. Small 


1 Op. ciu. Text, p. 440, translation, p. 661. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 519. 520; translation, pp. 792. 793- 

3 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 487, 488; translation, pp. 736, 737. 

4 Op. fit., Text, p. 537, translation, p. 817. 

5 Op. cit., Text, p. 567, translation, p. 858. 

6 Op. cit., Text, p. 569; translation, p. 861. Bevccirlge gives 8th Novem¬ 
ber, 1589, as the date of his death; this must be according to the Old Style 
for 11 days from the beginning of 998 A.H. would be either 21st or 20th of 
November, 1589, as the ist of die year was Friday, loth November.,. 
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differences flourished in the garden of his mind—this has been consi¬ 
dered by wise men as the worst of all traits, especially in government 
where the affairs of all people are entrusted to a person who is the 
Vakil of the master of a kingdom. If the face of his nature were not 
tarnished by religious bigotry, this mean personality would not have 
been so contemptible. The fact, however, is that if he were not 
bigoted, conventional and spiteful, and did not stick to his own opi¬ 
nions, he would have been a spiritually great man. In spite of all 
this and considering the prevailing state of affairs in regard to genero¬ 
sity and liberality—the market of which is generally flat—he was for 
-service, diligence and understanding unrivalled. (His death) w.is a 
great blow' to disinterested service, and the market of business lost its 
briskness. It is, accepted that an honest person may be found, though 
probably he would be a fellow nestling of the phoenix (^anqa), but by 
what charm could he acquire that influence [i'timad) which so seldom 
falls to the share of mortals®*. 

Emperor Aurangzlb used to say that he heard from Emperor Shah 
Jahin, that Emperor Akbar bad one day remarked, “Todat Mai is 
very wise and prudent in financial and political affairs, but his uncon¬ 
cern and conceit cannot be approved.” Abul Fadl, who was not on 
good terms with him, brought up several charges against him. Emperor 
Akbar replied, "I cannot dismiss one whom I have nurtured." The 
rules and regulations of R.ija Todar Mai for developing the country' 
and in regard to military affairs are current throughout India, and have 
been the bases for several royal rescripts. In India in the d-ays of the 
e.'>rlicr sovereigns and rulers they used to take one sixth (of the pro¬ 
duce) from the cultivators. The Raja classified land as folaj, parautt, 
chachar and banjar^, and measurements were carried out of all tilled 


1 Op. cit., Text, p. 569, translation, pp. 861, 862. In this connection .also 
sec Blochmann, op. cit., p. 377, regarding "the change in the language and the 
character used for revenue accounts”, and which Blochmann rightly considers 
"as the most important reform introduced by Todat Mai." 

2 See Jarrett’s translation of A’in, II, p. 63, where these four classes of 
land are defined. 
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and uncultivated land — this was called Raqba' —on the basis of bighas 
and biswas. The assessement on cultivation of vegetables and pot¬ 
herbs, and all kinds of corn etc., was fixed in cash per bigha, and in 
some cases on a division of the produce which was designated batai. 
As in the earlier days the salaries of the soldiery were reckoned in 
black copper coins, Todar Mai fixed the value of the rupee—which 
was reckoned previously at 40 falus —at forty dams, and fixed the 
assessment (jama') on the basis of the actual produce (hal-hdstR), 
and granted it in feudal tenure as an assignment—this was called 
Jagtr^, And areas of the estates—whose revenue was paid directly 
into the imperial treasury, were called Khalsa —to the value of one 
kror (ten million) dSms —which on the basis of collections for 12 
months amounted to 2,500 for every lac of rupees, keeping in view 
the good and bad yield of the crops—were each assigned to one 
experienced officer, who v/as called the krerf and the extra revenue 
charges for the irregular troops (siwal sihhandl) to be collected were 
fixed at rupees five per hundred. In the earlier days no coins other 
than falHs^ (copper coins) were current. In granting rewards to 
officers, ambassadors and poets the procedure adopted was to mint coins 
of silver alloyed with copper of the weight of falus, and designate 
these silver tankah^. The Raja had ashrafls of unadulterated gold 
weighing eleven mashas\ silver rupees weighing eleven and a half 
mashas Coined. Many other reforms which were introduced by him, 


4 Wilson’s Glossary, p. 196. 

2 For Jaglr and Khalsa, see P. Saran, Provincial Government of the 
Maghals, p. 79. 

3 Wilson's Glossary, pp. 297, 298, and P. Saran, op, cit,, pp. 296, 297. 
The kroris were first appointed in the end of the 19th year of Emperor Akbar’s 
reign jfter his return to Fathpiir Sikri in January, i 575 [Akbarnama, Text, III, 
p. 117, translation, p. 167). Though the name krori is not used in A'm, the 
office is defined on Text, I, p, lo, Blochmann's translation, p. 13, as “zealous and 
upright men were put in charge of the revenues, each over one kror of dams'*. 

4 Wilson's Glossary, pp. 4 ^ 1 1 4^6. 5 Wilson’s Glossary, p. i 55 ‘ 

6 Wilson’s Glossary, p. 53 ^- 7 Wilson’s Glossary, p. 333. 
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cannot be detailed here. And in fact the disposition of Emperor 
Akbar—who was the founder of the state and government—was pro¬ 
lific in all aflEairs. He introduced valuable innovations in all arts and 
crafts. During bis prosperous reign, as wise and clever men of all 
the seven climes were collected round him, all these expert masters by 
their clever instincts and correct understanding siiggesrcd marvellous 
practices, and useful innovations for approval by the Emperor. Even 
artisans and authors in their own trades and profession made marvel¬ 
lous advances. 




Verse 

When the King is a master of learning, 

He makes experts of all workers. 

The Raja had a number of sons. The eldest of them was Dharu, 
who had the rank of joo in Emperor Akbar’s days. He performed 
great deeds under Khan Khanan in the Tatta (Sindh) campaign, 
where^ he was killed. It is stared that his horses were shod with 
gold and silver. 

(RAJA) TODAR MAL SHAH JAHANI 
(Vol. II, pp. 286, 287). 

At first he was an associate of Afdal Khan^. After his death, he, 
in the 13th year, received the title of Ral, and was appointed Dtvan^ 
Amin and Fafijdar of the Sarkar of Sithind^. In the 14th year the 
cliargc of the Faujd^t^ of Lakh! Jangal was added to it. As the 
Emperor was pleased with his development of the territory, in the 

1 This was in the 37th year in Kh an ^anan ‘Abdiir Rahim’s campaign 
in Sindli against Mirza Jani Beg, sec Akbarmrna^ III, Text, pp.6o8'6io, transla¬ 
tion, pp. 929-932. Dharu’s death is recorded on p. 60 of text, and 930 of the 
translation. 

2 Text, I, pp. i 45 'i 5 i. Beveridge's translation, f, pp. 

149-153- 

3 BadshAhnama, II, p. 206, 


3 Of. (it., p. 236. 



15th year he was awarded a robe oi. honour, a horse and an elephant', 
and in the i6th year, as a reward for his valuable services his rank 
was increased to 1,000 fool with 1,000 horse, two-horse three-horse 
troopers^. In the 19th year his rank was further increased by 500 
foot with 200 horse, two-horse three-horse troopers, and he was posted 
to Sirhiud®. In the 20th year he again received an increase of 300 
horse'*, two-horse three-horse troopers. Gradually the charge for the 
management of the Sarkar DIpalpur, and P&rganas Jalandhar and 
Sultanpur was added to it; the annual revenue of these areas amounted 
to fifty lacs of rupees. He took proper measures for the collection 
of this amount. As a result in the 21st year he was exalted by pro¬ 
motion to the rank of 2,000 with 2,000 horse, and the grant of the 
title of Raja®. In the 23rd year he was awarded a standard. After 
the battle of Samugarh when Data Shikoh during his flight reached 
Sirhind, Raja Todar Mai as a precautionary measure had retired to the 
Laklu Jangal. Dari Shikoh took 20 lacs of rupees of the Raja’s pro¬ 
perty which were buried in various places®. During the reign of 
Emperor Aurangzlb he was for a time in charge of the Faujdarl of 
Itawah' (Etaw.ah). In the 9th year, corresponding to 1076 A.H. 
(1665-66 A.D.) he died. 

TOLAK KHAN QOCHIN 
(Vol. I, pp. 475-478). 

He was one of the servants of Emperor Babur®. Later he Joined 
the stirrups of Emperor Humayun. After that monarch returned 

from Iran, and took Kabul, and when Mirza Kamran, on a pretence 

I 0/?. p. 247. 2 Op. p. 319. 

3 Ojp. cH,, p. 473. 4 Of, cit,y p. 627 . 

5 ^*Amal Salthy III, p. 7. 6 *Alamgtrnama pp. 142, 143. 

7 His removal from Sirhind is mentioned in *Alamgirnama, p. 220, ^\hi!c 
his appointment as Fm]dar of Ecawah in the 3rd year is recorded on p. 604. 

8 Though the text seems to imply that he was one of Babur’s servants 
but ic is hardly likely that a man who died in 1596 could have served Babur, 
who died in 1530. Here the word Bahnn probably mean.s an old servant. 
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of service but with a heart full of guile, came near Kabul, and was 
joined by treacherous officers. Emperor Humayun wa? compelled to 
turn his reins towards Duhhak and Bamiyan, where he had;many 
faithful followers. He sent Tulak ^an with sonic other servants 
to look after Kabul, but except for TCilak Khan not one returned to 
him‘. His good services were approved, and he was appointed 
Keeper of the Arsenal (^Qurbeg), In the expedition to India he 
followed^ the royal stirrups, and rendered good service. After the 
deatli of Emperor Elumayun when Shah Abul MaTilI went astray, 
Akbar’s well-wishers w'cre anxious to arrest him. One day he was 
invited to a feast, and when he stretched out his hands for a wash, 
Tulak Khan—who was well known for the »|uickuess of his move¬ 
ments—came behind him and seized both his arms. Others helped, 
and the work of arrest was carried out^. Later, he was for a long 
time attached to the Kabul administration. In the 8th year of the 
reign of Emperor Akbar,' GhanI ^an, the son of Mun'im Beg Khiin 
Khanan, was supreme in Kabul. Light-headedness and turbulence 
were natural to him, while he had become intoxicated by youth and 
his high office. One day, he, without any cause seized Tulak 
who was a man of position, and put him and a number of his relatives 
into confinement. TuLik Khan by the help of some sensible men 
made his escape. After this affair he resided in the village of Baba 
j^atun, which was his fagif, and waited for an opportunity for retri¬ 
bution. One day Ghani ^an left Kabul for seizing a caravan from 
Balkh, and arranged a wine party at the stage of Khwaja Sih Yaran, 
which is a delightful spot. Tulak ^an with a body of his relations 
and servants fell upon him while he was drunk, and captured him and 
Shagun the son of Q.ir.acha. He relieved his angry feelings by 
abusing Ghani fGian, and set off with his men to take K.ibul. He 

t Akbarnama. Text, I, p. 297, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 560. 

3 Op. cit., transkation, p, 623, note 1, no. 24. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, II. p. 16, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 19, 20. 
Also see note 2 about the picture of Abul Ma'ali’s arrest in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 
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h.ilted at che village o£ Khwaja Awash which is two kos from the 
city. When Fudail BEg, the brother oE Mun'im Khan, and his son 
Abul Fath prepared to Eight against him, he agreed to make peace on 
condition oE several estates being assigned to him, and released Qianl 
EGian. The latter as soon as he was released marched against Fulak 
Khan with a large army. Tulak Khan did not think it advisable to 
remain there and so started Eor India. Near Ghorband river the 
Kabul army caught him up, and there was a battle. Baba QiichTu 
and some other oE his servants were killed, but he and his son IsEandi- 
yar, and a few oE his relations and servants manfully fought theii 
way out*. In the same year he took up service under Emperor Akbai, 
and gathered the materials oE tranquility through the grant of a fief 
in the province of Malwa. In the 28th year when the Malwa army 
was ordered to assist Mirza ^liin Khan ^inln (‘Abdur Rahim) he 
also went with it, and according to the orders of the Khan Khanan 
went against Saiyid Daulat*, who was creating a disturbance in 
Cambay. He punished him, and was victorious. Later he joined 
the imperial army, and in the battle against Sultan MuzaEfar Gujratl 
w.is In the left wing’, and took an active part in the action. Later 
he went with Qullj Khan to take Bahronj (Broach). In the 30th 
year when the Malwa army was deputed to assist K^an A'zam (Mirza 
‘AzTz Koka) for the conquest of the Deccan, he'* also hurried there. 
In the course of the disagreement between Kh^n A*zani and Shlhab- 
ud-Dln Ahmad Khan he fell under suspicion on account of the talk 
of the babblers, and was Imprisoned®. On being released he was 
appointed as an auxiliary of the Bengal and Bihar forces, and in the 
37th year he was with Raja Man Singh in the battle with Qutlu’s 


1, 

2 

3 

4 

oil p. 
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Op. cit..Text, pp. 184, 185, translation, pp. 285-287. 

Akbarnamn, Text, III, p. 429. Beveridge's tran.slation, III, p. 640. 

Op. cit., Text, p. 430, translation, p. 642. 

Op. cit.y Text, 465. His name is not mencioiied in the translation 
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soas, and assisted the left wing^. He died in the beginning of the 
41st year® corresponding to 1004 A.D.). 

TURKTAZ KHAN 
(Vol. I. pp. 503, 504). 

Hi& ancestors were from Turan. His father came to India during 
the time of Emperor Aurangzib, and joined the royal service, .He was 
granted a suitable rank, and the title of Yakkahtaz^ Khan, and deputed 
to chastise the Marathas. His uncle KJiwaja who was the son- 

in-law of Siyadat Khan Saiyid Oghlan, was in the 5rsc year granted 
the rank of i,6oo. Turktaz Khan was born in the Deccan, and 
adopted Maratha customs. In dress and even food he did not dis¬ 
tinguish himself from them, and in battle also he adopted their 
cossack-cype of fighting w^hich the Deccanis call Barglgirt^. He was 
on the roll of the Deccan auxiliary officers. In the battle® with *Alam 
‘All Khan although he was with him, yet on account of his being a 
fellow country man, he colluded with Asaf Jah, and did not at all 
exert himself. After the victory he met’^ Asaf Jah with respect, and 
the old associations were renewed and strengthened. Throughout his 
life he lived honourably. In the year X149 A.H. (1736 A.D.) he 
died. He had three sons. The eldest l^waja Muhammad during 
the time of Asaf Jah had the tide of Khan and in Nasir Jang*s time 
the title of his father, and in the days of Salabat Jang was styled Qawl 


1 Op. cit., Text, p. 611, translation, p. 935. 

2 Op. cit., Text, p. 711, translation, p. 1060. He apparently died in the 
end of June, 1596. 

3 He is often mentioned in *Alamgtrn 3 ma and Maa^ir-i-Alamgtri as one 
of the officers who cook part in several campaigns. 

4 AlaathirA-*Ala?ngtri, p. 518. 

5 Bargt according to Irvine. Army of the Indian Moghtib, p. iji, is a 
name for Ivlaratha Soldiery. 

6 Battle near Balapur, Akola district, 6ch Shawwal, 1132 A.H, (iith 
August, 1720). 

7 Khafi Khan, Ih p. 895. 
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Jang. He reached the rank o£ 5,000, and was for a long time the 
commandant of the Ahmadnagar fort. For some reason he delivered 
the fort to the Marathas. In 1187 A.H. (i 773 Fc died of 

some illness. He was a friendly man, of pleasant disposition, and a 
patron of the learned. He was very fond of good calligraphy. He 
never let fall the thread of friendship with the writer of the pages. 
Of the other two sons (of Turktaz Khan), one was Hamid Khan, and 
the other laiwaja Sharif Mian. Both had ranks and Jagir. They 
died before their elder brother. 

TAHIR KHaN* 

(Vol. II, pp. 751-754)- 

His name was Tahir Shaikh. In the 20th year of Emperor Shah 
Jahan’s reign he came from Balkh, and kissed the royal threshold. 
He was awarded a robe of honour, a jewelled dagger and Rs. 10,000 
in cash,’ and later a sword with golden and enamelled accoutrements, 
and the rank of 800 foot with 400 horses^ Later he was exalted by 
the grant of a jewelled 77g.V. and his rank was increased to 1,000 
with 500 horse. He was also awarded the title of KEan, and a horse 
with silver saddle." He hurried to BalHi in attendance on the stirrups 
of Prince Muhammad AurangzTb Bahadur. In the 21st year he 
received an-increase of 500 foot with 100 horse, and on his return 
from there he placed his brow of loyalty on the threshold of faith. 
In the 22nd year his rank was increased to 2,000 foot with 700 
horse*, and he was deputed to the Qandah.ir campaign in attendance 
on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur. After reaching there he 
proceeded tow.ards Bust in the company of Qullj ^an, and attacked 
the fort of ^ansl, which is on the borders of Sistan, and acquired 

* This and the next biography are of officers whose names begin widi 
the letter T 

I Badshahnama, II, pp. 608, 609. 2 cit., pp. 610, 611. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 627, 628. 4 'dmal Salih, III, p. 69. 




much booty. In the battle against the Iranians he greatly distin¬ 
guished himself, and in the 23rd year he received as a reward the 
rank of 2,500 foot with 1,000 horse^. Later, on arriving at the 
Court an order was issued to the officers of the Btiyfttat that the 
fesbkashes received on Thursdays should for a period of one year 
be sent to the said Khan^. In the 25th year he was again deputed 
to the Qandahar campaign in attendance on the said Prince. In the 
26th year he accompanied^ Prince Dara Shikoh on the same enterprise, 
and with Rustam Khan reached Qandahar before the arrival of the 
Priiice. From there he in company with the said Khan proceeded 
towards Bust. In the 28th year he was granted an increase of 500 
horse, and sent with Jurnlat-ul-Mulk Sa‘ad Ullah Khan to the Chitor 
fort. In the battle near Samugarh he was^ with Dara Shikoh. After 
the latter’s flight, when Aurangzib’s army arrived near Agra, Tahir 
Khan waited^ upon Aurangzib, and was granted a robe of honour. 
Later he was deputed® with Khalil Ullah ^an for the pursuit of 
Dara Shikoh. In the second battle against Dara Shikoh he received a 
cjuiverL and acted with the body of scouts. Apparently after that 
he was appointed Governor of Multan, for the author of MaathirA- 
'Alamgm records his return from Multan in the i ich year® after he 
had been removed from that office. In the 22nd year, when after the 
death of Maharaja Jasvant Singh, the confiscation of his territory was 
decided upon, he was appointed® Fai4jdar of Jodhpur. The servants 
of the said Raja with his sons after leaving Kabul reached the capital, 
and disobeying the royal orders fought with the force—which had 
been deputed against them—and then fled to their own country. As 
Tahir Khan did not stand in the way and oppose their flight, he in 
the same year was dismissed and deprived of his tide of Khan^®. Fie 


I Of, cit., p. 100. 

3 Of. cit., p. 137. 

5 Of. cit.y p. 113. 

7 Of. cit., p. 304. 

9 Of. cit.y p. 172. 
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Of. cit.y p. 110. 
*Alamgtrnamay p. 95. 

Of. cit.y p. 147. 
Maatjnr-i-^Alamgirl, p. 74. 
Of. cit., p. 179. 
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Taiyib Wwaja Juibiiri 


died at his appointed time. His son was Mughal iy} 5 a ‘Arab Shaikb 
of w^honi a separate account^ has been included. 

TAIYIB KhlWAJA JOIBARl 
(VoL II, pp. 750, 751). 


He was the son of Hasan Khwaja, cider brother of ‘Abdur Rahim 
F^waja» son of Kalan f^waja, who was married to the aunt oE Nadhar 
Muhammad Khan, and sister of Din Muhammad ^an. ‘Abdur 
Rahim Kh waja came to India as an ambassador of Imam Quli Kh an 
during the reign of Emperor Jahangir, and was treated with such 
respect that he had a seat in the Emperor’s assemblies. In the first 
year of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he died. AEdal Khan In 
accordance with orders went to his son Sadic] Khwaja, and afrer con¬ 
veying condolences brought him to the Court. Hasan Khwaja, the 
father of Taiyib Khwaja, died of plague which broke out before BalHi 
was captured, and Yusuf ^waja his second uncle cook the place of 
his ancestors. Taiyib Khwaja was married to the daughter of ‘Abdur 
Rahim Khwaja. In the 20th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he 
started for India after the conquest of Balkh. When he reached near 
(the imperial seat), QadI Muhammad Aslam and ^waja Abul Khair 
Allr *Adat went forward to welcome him, and brought him to the 
Emperor. He presented 18 horses and 15 camels, and received a 
robe of honour, and a gift of 1,000 gold mfphars^. Later, he w'as 
exalted by the grant of a jewelled daggcrL Afterwards he received 
a present of 500 Dhan which were equal to 150 ashrafls"^. The 


1 Maathir-^l-Umar 3 , Text, HI. pp. 613 625, tianslation antea, pp. 109-ni. 

2 Badshahnamaj II, p. 611. 

* 3 Op. at., p. 627, where his appointment to a rank of /^,oco and the gift 
of 1,000 miihars is recorded. The grant of the jewelled dagger is noted on 
p. 632. 

/\ Op. cit., pp. 678, 679. The text has 150 ashrafis with 250 as a variant. 
The latter is the figure in Bddshanama, and has been adopted. This would be 
correct as the value of Dhan which was an innovation of Emperor Akb.ar’s 
reign was *"half a La'Ui-JaldlV* vide Blochmann, A' in, I (2nd edn.), p. 31. 


MINlSr/?^ 



Thana Ullah Wian and Amau Ullali Khan 



Dhan is a gold coin which was invented in the time of Emperor Akbar. 
In the 21 St year he was granted a horse, and 5,000 rupees. When 
in the same year the Emperor returned from Kabul to India, he in 
accordance with orders remained in Kabul till the arrival of his 
children whom he had sent for from Balkh. Later, he in company 
with his sons Khwa/a Musa and f^waja ‘La, and the daughter's sons 
Khwaja ‘Abdur Rahini, came and did homageh In the 22nd year 
he teccived the gift of a horse w^ith gilded saddle and two horses for 
his two sons. After a short time he and his sons received Rs. 5,000. 
In the 26th year he received 1,000 ashrafts out of the wxighment 
money. Afterwards when Yusuf J^waja his elder brother — who was 
in the place of his ancestors—died, and as no one was left except him 
to succeed, he in the same year was accorded permission to return“ to 
his homeland. It appears from the end of the second volume of the 
Bildshahn^fnd' tliat he had the rank of i:j,ooo foot with /joo horse. 


THANA* ULLAH KHAN AND AMAN ULLAH KljAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 506-507). 

They were the sons of Diya Ullah f^an son of ‘Inayat Ullah Khan^ 
of Emperor Aurangzib s reign. Diyii Ullah Khan was know’n personally 
to Emperor Aurangzib, and in the .^yth year^ was appointed Divan of 
Akbarabacl (Agra). Of his two sons the first (Thana Ullah ^lan) 
became distinguished as a result of a marriage connection with ‘Imad- 
ul-Mulk Mubariz ^an®. When the governorship of Haidarabud 

1 *Amal SAth, III, p. 22. 

2 Of, cU,y p. 153. 3 Bacishahnhna, II, p. 722. 

* This and the next account arc of officers whose names begin with the 
letter ^ Th . 

4 For ‘Inayat Ullah ^an's account see Maalhir-til Umaruj Text, II, pp. 
828-832, Beveridge & Prashad’s transl.icion, I, pp. 680*682. 

5 Maa^ir-i-Alamgtri, p. 472. 

6 Maathir-Hl-Umara, Text, III, pp* 729-746, translation antea pp. 90-102. 
He married ‘Imad-ul-MuIk’s daughter, vide text, p. 746. Also see Irvir.c, 
Later MpighaU, II, pp. 138, 139. 
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ThanI Khan Haravl 
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was assigned to 4mad-ul-Mulk, the two brothers went tliere, and led 
a life of pleasure, and obtained offices according to their desires* Tlie 
first was appointed Fanjdar of Sikakul (Chicacolc). After ‘Imad-iil- 
Miilk was killed in the 6th year of Emperor Muhammad Shfili’s 
reign, he took up service under Nizam-iihMulk Asat fah, and was 
first appointed Governor of Bijapur. After being signally defeated 
there by Auda Chuhan (a Maratha general) he was appointed com¬ 
mandant of Parenda. He was very gay-natured and a confirmed 
drunkard. He died at his a^ppointed rime* The second lived idly for 
a long time in Haidarabad till he died. He had a very Mirza-likc 
(gentle) disposition. 

THAN! KHAN HARAVP 
(Vol. I, pp. 505, 506). 

He was an officer of the rank of 500 during Emperor Akbar’s 
reign. His native place was Herat, and belonged to the Arlac clan. 

He had long been in imperial service, and was well known for his 
ability, knowledge, and pleasant temperament. If anyone was 
introduced to him, the very first thing he said to him was, “My love 
and friendship are conditional on the fact that you pay no heed to the 
remarks of the vulgar about me, for such people arc a hindrance to 
mutual friendship, and productive of strife*'. Later, when he was 
deputed with the royal forces for the extermination^ of ‘All Qull 
Kl)an Zamin, he wrote the following couplet in a petition to the 
Emperor: — 

1 For a more detailed account sec Bloclimann, A'tn, I (2nd cdn.), pp, 531- 
532/ He was originally in the service of Mtrza Hindal, and after his death was 
taken into imperial service by Emperor Humayun. See also Mnnlaj^ab-at- 
TawarMy Text, III, pp. 206,207, Haig’s translation, III, pp. 286, 287, on which 
the above account appears to be based. His name is there given as ‘Ali Akbar. 

2 Apparently the reference is to the expedition against I^an Zaman in 
the 12th year, vide Akbarnamay Text, IL p. 289, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 
426. 


O royal cavalier, adorn the field on the day of battle, 

The battle has begun, put your foot into the stirrup. 

He prepared a versified treatise^ on accidence. The following quatrain 
is his composition. There are six words in each line, and every two 
of them are antithetical. 

Quatrain 

At night he showed repentence, next day he broke his vow. 
He entered a wise man, and came out drunk. 

Auspicious is approach, unlucky within and without, 

My sorrow rose up (departed), your cheerfulness remained. 

UDAJI RAM 
(Vol. I, pp. 142-145). 

He was a Brahman from the Deccan. Through his prudence and 
intelligence he became distinguished, and acquired the Zamtnddn 
extending from Mahor to Mahkar^. By his good fortune, ability and 
zeal he gained the confidence of Malik 'Ambar, and became possessed 
of poAver and glory. In the time of Emperor JaliangFr he was cnlisccd 
among the imperial servants, and received the rank of 4,000 Dhdt 
and horse®; he was included among the auxiliaries of the Deccan. 
As he Was possessed of influence and skill, all the governors of Deccan 
honoured and respected him. Whenever the victorious (imperial) 
armies came to the Balaghat in the Deccan, they relied on his local 

1 Sec Muntakhab-ptt-Tdwinkh, translation, III, Sir Wolscly Haig's note 5 
on page 287. 

2 Jarrett’s translation of /? II, pp. 235, 237. 

3 Badshahndma^ I, pt. f p. 182. In Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Rogers Beve¬ 
ridge's translation, I, pp. 398, 399, his name is wrongly given as Uda Ram, and 
his rank as 3,000 with i.ooo horse. In Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir he is 
Uday Ram. 


knowledge of the territory which proved very helpful in the campaigns, 
and he honestly did his best for the success of their undertakings* In 
the 17th year of Emperor Jahangir’s rtign the heir-apparent Prince 
Shah Jahan resolved to go to Bengal, and came from Burhanpilr to 
Mahor. As he did not get the assistance he expected from the 
officers of the Deccan, he sent them away, and left the superfluous 
paraphernalia and his elephants with UdajI Ram in the Mah 5 r fort. 
As Udaji Ram exerted himself fully in the Emperor’s service, Mahabac 
Kh an honoured him above all other officials. 

In the 19th year the imperial officers with the assistance of ‘Aclil 
Shah’s forces fought a battle with Malik ‘Ambar at the village of 
Bhaturi, 5 kos from Ahmadnagar. When Mulla Muhammad Lari 
the commander of Bijapur forces was killed, his forces became dis¬ 
arranged, and Jadu Rai and Udaji Ram fled. By their disgrace^ the 
imperial army was heavily defeated. Lashkar Wian AbCd Iflasan, 
Mirza Khan Manuchehr, ‘Aqidat Kh an the Ba^shl of the Deccan 
forces, his son Rashida and qz Mansabdars were made prisoners by 
Malik ’Ambar. Though the chief blame for the defeat was assigned 
to Jadu Rai Kantiya, yet the part played by Udaji Ram was also 
commented upon, and men talked about his evil planning and his 
flight. His reputation suffered, and the market of his solidarity 
became flat. When in the 3rd year Burhanpur was made glorious by 
the advent of Emperor Shah Jahan, and an all conquering force was 
deputed to extirpate Khan Jahan Lodi, Udaji Ram received a gift of 
Rs. 40,000, and by increase of 1,000 with 1,000 horse his rank was 
advanced to 5,000 with 5,000 horse^, and the water that had left its 
course again began to flow in the stream of his hopes. In the 6th 
year, 1042 A.H. (i^'32'33 A.D.), while he was besieging the fort of 
Daulatabad with Khan Wianan Mahabat Khan, an old disease from 
which he was suffering became virulent, and he died‘\ 

1 Iqbalnama-i-Jahanghu p* 237. In this work his name is Aucla Ram. 

2 Badshahnama^ I, pt, i, pp. 293, 296, 

3 Of, cit., p. 510. 


Though Udaji Ram was notorious for trickery and plotting, he 
also was famous for his ability and liberality. He never failed in 
charity to mankind, and in this respect was at the head of the Deccan 
officers. In spite of a weak body he even in his old age was addicted 
to venery and whoredom. He had a wife known by the name of Rai 
BhagnI, who after his death skilfully managed the Zamlndarl affairs. 
As she had skilled servants in her employment, the Commander-im 
Chief, after the death of Udaji Ram, in accordance with the necessity 
of the time and to prevent her men from deserting, proposed for her 
son Jag Jivan, in spite of his tender age, the rank of 3,000 foot with 
2,000 horse, and got for him the tide of Udaji Ram^. When he 
came to the years of discretion, he acquired a full acquaintance with 
Persian prose and poetry, and calligraphy. He also abandoned the 
ways of the Deccanis, and led a life like that of the officers of Upper 
India, He conducted himself with honour and dignity, and held 
Mahot in fief. After him every one of his successors called himself 
Udaji Ram, A strange coincidence was that all of them were childless. 
The line was kept up by adoptions. Indeed Jag Jivan is also believed 
to have been an adopted son. When after him succession came to 
Wankat Rao, that position, rank, and prosperity did not abide. He 
subsisted on his fees as a Deshmukh^. After him there were his 
adopted sons, Madhu Rao and Shankar Rao. They held small offices, 
and divided between them the estates of Mahor and Basim^. Gra¬ 
dually as they grew old, and the officers became oppressive, they lost 
even the position of the Deshmukhs. If now and then a gumashta 
gets possession of a place, nothing reverts to them. During the time 
of wTiting the elder of them died after losing his Mansab and ]agtr. 
The other is in possession of the Basim Pargana, and levies fees. 


1 Op. cit., p. 510. 

2 See Wilson's Glossary» p. 132, for the duties of and fees levied by 
Deshmtikbs. 

3 Jarrett's translation of II, p. 23°- 
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oiugb ^3n~Ozbeg Khan Na^ar Bahadur [Maathtr- 

OLUGH KHAN ABYSSINIAN 
(VoL I, p, 87). 

He was a slave o£ Sultan Muhammad ot Gujarat. He rose to a 
position of trust during his reign and was made a Sardar, In the lyih 
year of the reign when Emperor Akbar went to Ahmadabad, Olugh 
Khan^ with his followers, and Saiyid Hamid Bu kh ari came before all 
ocher officers, and did homage. In the ibth year he was rewarded 
with a suitable rank^. In the 22nd year he was deputed with Sadiq 
^an to chastise® Raja Madhukar Bundda, the Zamtndar of Orcha, and 
on the day of battle distinguished himself by his valour. In the 24th 
year, when Raja Todar Mai and others were appointed to quell *Arab 
—who later was styled Niyabat Khan—who was stirring up strife in 
Bihar, Olugh along with ^adiq ^an was deputed as an 

auxiliary of the said Raja. He with the said Kh an took part in 
various engagements, and in the battle in w'hich Khablta^ the rebel 
was killed he was in command® of the left wing. He was a long 

time attached to the province of Bengal, and remained there till his 

death. His sons received fiefs, and spent their lives in that province. 

OZBEG KHAN NADHAR BAHADUR 
(Vol. I, pp. i95'i9d). 

Yulam*^ Bahadur Ozbeg was his elder brother. At first both the 
brothers were in the service of ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang/ and were 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 6, translation, III, p. 9, 

2 Op. cH,, Text, p. 142, translation, p. 201. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 210, translation,'p. 295. Onclcha of the text should 

be Orcha. 

4 It is Chita in the text, but following Akharnama l^abita has been 
adopted- 

5 See Akharnama, Text, III, p. 387, translation. III, p. 574, 

6 From Yal a Turkish word meaning a hero. 

7 For his account see Maathir^ul-UmarSy Text, II. pp. 777-789, Beveridge’s 
translation, I, pp. 97-105. 
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very prosperous. They were enlisted in the service of Shah 
Jahan while he was at Junair. When the Saturn-like throne of 
Hindustan was embellished by this unique jewel (i.e, Shah Jahan 
ascended the thronej. these two brothers received royal favours, and 
each of them received a suitable Mansab. At the time of Mahabat 
Khan ^an j^ianan s appointment by the Emperor as the Governor of 
the Deccan, they also were seconded for service with him. The 
Emperor personally directed Mahabat Khan to take care of them, and 
arranged out of regard for their feelings and to enable them to keep 
up their position that they be provided with sufficient income from 
properly developed assignments. Yiilam, Beg died a natural death. 
N-adliar Beg was exalted with the title of Ozbeg ^5n, and in the 
I qth year at the recommendation of Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur was raised to the rank of 2,000 with 2,000 horse by an 
increase of 1,000 with 1,000 horse. He was also appointed 
Commandant of the Ausa fort in succession to hdubarak Khan HiyazI^. 
In the 22nd year he received the gift of a drum. After spending a 
long time as the Commandant of the said fort he returned to the Court, 
and was appointed to the SUba Ahmadabad Gujarat, In the 30th year 
corresponding to 1066 A.H. (1656 A.D.) the morning of his life 
changed to evening, and he went to everlasting sleep, i.e. died. He 
was fond of society and pleasure. He used to quaff fragrant wine, 
and was devoted to music. In addition to keeping his soldiers in good 
trim he was lavish, and extravagant. Till the end of his life he saved 
nothing out of the produce of his fief. He always said chat if after 
his death he was found to have any property besides two suits of 
clothes, he would be a sinner. When Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
unfurled the standards of his design for taking possession of the King¬ 
dom, he in his camp some half a koi from Burhanpur gratified many 
by the gifts of Mansabs and titles, Tatar Beg^" the son of Ozbeg 

1 BSdshihnama, II, p, 221. His name, however, is given there as Nazar 
Beg Ozbeg ^an. 

2 'Alamgirnama, pp. 52, 53. The grant of the title is curiously enougli 
mendoned on both the pages. 
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Khan was also favoured by an increase of his allowance and the con- 
{ermenc of his father’s title on him. He accompanied the royal 
stirrups in all the battles. When the garden of the realm and religion 
was freed from the thorns and rubbish of the opponents of sovereignty 
Tatar Beg was appointed to the Deccan, and Was with Shaista 
Atnlr-uHJmara, Governor of that province, at the siege of the fort of 
Chakna (Chakan), which was in the possession of SivajI Bhonsle. He 
did good service on this occasion. When in the 3rd' year this strong 
fort was concjucrrecl as a result of the strong attacks, and the good 
fortune of the Emperor, its charge was assigned to Tatar Beg. Later 
he went to Kokan (Konkan'^ which is the abode of the Marathas. He 
had repeated conflicts with those robbers, and won an honourable 
name by sacrificing his life. His brother Muhammad Wall received 
the hereditary title, and was tor a time the Bakhshi of the fortes of 
Muhammad A‘zam Shah, and later was promoted to the post of 
Commandant of Fathabad Dharwar, and A‘zamnagar Bankapur. When 
he died, his son Abul Ma‘all received his father’s title, and was for 
a time Fatijdar of Bir, and later was in charge of the fort of Dharwar. 
When Asaf }ah first arrived in the Deccan, his affairs were in a very 
critical condition. He died without these being improved. At 
present no one is left to uphold this family. 


(MIR) WAIS GHILZI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 701-706). 

The Ghihis are an Afghan tribe who inhabit the territory 
round Zamm Dawar. In the reign of Sultan Shah Husain Safavi, 
when Gurgm l^an the ruler of Georgia (Gurjiscan) was the Beglar- 


\ This was in the 4th and not the 3rd year, see ^Alamgtrn^ma, p. 588. 
The charge, according to the work cited, of the fort of Chakna (ic is Chakan in 
Grant Duff, Kincaid & Parasnis, and Sir fadunach Sarkar) 18 miles north of 
Poona, was assigned to Ozbeg f^h an. 
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Begt (prince of princes or chief) of Qandahar, he and his Georgian 
companions oppressed the Afglians. Wir Wais, who was the leader 
of his tribe, hastened to the Shah*s court and complained against 
their oppression. The disposition of the Shall was mild and pacific, 
and he did nothing except to associate with the learned day and 
J'iight. He abstained from inflicting punishment—which is essential 
foi government—and would not make over a murderer to a complain¬ 
ant, but would pay the compensation money from his own treasury. 
Consequently with the disappearance of fear slackness ruled in his 
government, and no one obeyed the royal orders, still less did they 
behave justly to one another, Mir Wais on seeing this state of affairs 
took tlie road to holy Mecca, the rallying place of the pious, and after 
his return to his native country he waited for an opportunity. In 
1120 A.H. (iyo8 A.D,) when Gurgln ^lan had gone to a place 
called Dahsanj outside of Qandahar to chastise the Kakars, he fell 
upon him, and taking him a prisoner put him to death. He 
established himself in Qandahar, and sent a petition with a golden 
key to Emperor Bahadur Shah, and begged for his support. The 
Emperor—who wished to remain on friendly terms with the Shah 
of Iran, and remove the cloud that had arisen between Emperor 
Aurangzib and Shah ‘Abbas II owing to the lack of skill on the part 
of Tarbiyat K^han, the ambassador from Iridia^—had recourse to 
diplomacy. He conferred on Mir Wais the rank of 5,000, the title 
of Padshah Nawaz f^an, and sent him a letters-patent for the Gover- 

I The reason for including this account of Mir Wais and his succe'sois 
among the biographies of the officers of the 1 imurid Sovereigns of India is not 
clear. None of them held any office from any of the Indian Mug^ial Emperors, 
nor did they owe any allegiance to them. The account is based mainly on 
TSrt^ lahan'Gasha-i-NMin (As. Soc. text edition, 1845), pp. 8-87. An 
interesting book on Mir Wais was published in London entitled **The Persian 
Cromwell' in 1/42. According to this work he was the son of Amir Muham¬ 
mad Baqlr and was born in 1687. 

^ See Maa^ir-al-Umaray Text, I, pp. 495 * 59 ^* The ambassador’s name 
was Tarbiyat I^ian Barlas. Also see Mnnia^ab-til-Lubhab, II. p. 325. 



nonliip of Qandahar, He also sent a message through traders to 
Sultan Husain to the effect chat the Afghans, who had become dis¬ 
loyal should have quick retribution inflicted on them. He should 
rest assured about the latter not assisting the Afghans. The Shah 
deputed Sultan Kaildiusrii I^an, the brother’s son of Gurgln ^an, 
with a force to Qandahar. He came and besieged it, but as a result 
of mismanagement was killed. Later Muhammad Zaman Khan 
Shamlu Qurchl Bashi was appointed to the task. It so happened that 
before reaching there he died on the way. 

Mir Wais was the sole arbiter of the affairs of Qandahar for eight 
years, and then died. After lim his brother 'Abdul ‘Aziz succeeded 
him as the ruler. After a year Mahmud the son of Mir Wais intri¬ 
gued with some of his people, killing 'Abdul 'AzTz and himself 
became the ruler. When the power of the Abdalis, who 
are an Afghan tribe, became supreme in Herat, 'Abdullah Khzn 
Abdall and his son Asad Ullah—who, out of suspicion, had for some 
time been imprisoned in Herat by ‘Abbas Qull Khan Shamlu, the 
Governor of the place—escaped from imprisonment; and having 
collected a force first took possession of the fort of Isfarar. In the year 
1129 A.H. (1717 A.D.) they took Herat. Asad Ullah attacked the 
fort of Farah—which was in the possession of GliUzis—while they 
were off their guard, and took it. After a time Mahmud Ghilzl 
hurried to reconquer Farah, and a battle took place between Farah and 
Zamin Dawar in which Asad Ullah was killed. 

Hemistich 

The dog of the King of Iran tore off the lion 

[Asad ra sag Shah Iran dartd, i 132 A.H., 1720 A.D.) 
is the chronogram of the event. As the fort was strong, he was con¬ 
tented with killing Asad Khan, and returned to Qaiidahat. Thinking 
that he‘'had performed a glorious service, he reported about it to Shah 
Sultan Husain. He further requested that the royal army might march 
(from Ispahan) to Khurasan, and that he also would march towards He¬ 
rat. The ministers regarded his proposal as sincere, and designated Mah- 



mud as Sufi of the clean heart {Sftfl safl damlr) and gave him the title 
of Husain Quit KJian, 1 he government of Qandahar was conferred on 
him, and they sent him a robe of honour, and a sword- Mahmud on 
the pretext of chastising the Abdalls of Herat reached Sistan, and from 
there went to Kirman, and spent nine months in subduing that coun¬ 
try. Later, on hearing of the disturbance of Bijan Sultan Lakzai—an 
inhabitant of Farah, whom he had left as his deputy in Qandahar, and 
who^ finding an open field had in collusion with some persons killed 
the Afghans inside Farah, and had in turn been killed by the outside 
Afghans—he returned to Qandahar. Next year he proceeded against 
Kirman, and killed many and took much plunder. The garrison of 
the fort being helpless paid a tribute, and left the disposal of the fort 
to be decided with the issue of Ispahan. Mahmud Qiibl being en¬ 
couraged started for Ispahan, and at four leagues from it he had an 
engagement with the royal forces, and defeated them. He cook pos¬ 
session of all the artillery and the army equipment. Then arriving 
opposite Ispahan he besieged it in 113^ A.H. (1722 A.D.). He 
reduced the inhabitants of the place to such a state that they were 
forced to eat carrion. The ministers, therefore, decided to surrender 
the city, and on iith Muharram, 1135 A.H. (iith October, 1722 
A.D.) they produced the Shah before him, and placed on his head 
^usrau's crowm. Mahmud immediately appointed men to take charge 
of the treasures and magazines, and after entering the city had the 
Khfitba recited and coins struck in his own name. He put to death 
several of the leading officials and all the sons and grandsons of the 
Safavl family - He also took possession of Shiraz, and for nearly two 
years ruled in Ispahan etc. After that he became mad, and paralytic, 
and could not attend to anything, On 12th Sha'ban 1137 A.H. 
(i^th April, 1725 A.D.) Ashraf, the son of his uncle, came out of 
retirement, and putting Mahmud to death assumed the sovereignty. 
He conquered Kirman, Yezd, Banaward, Qum, Qazwin and Tehran 
up to Pulkarbi, which forms the boundary between Iran and Khura- 
sin. In the 3rd year of his reign an ambassador came from Turkey 
with harsh messages on behalf of the Sultan, and made a demand that 
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he should quit the sovereignty. He replied by the tongue oE the 
sword, and cutting off the head oE Shah Sultan Husain, who was in 
Ispahan, sent it to the ambassador. Consequently the Turkish armies 
marched against him, but were dcEeated in battle and had to make 
peace. Later, he thrice' fought with Nadir Shah, but was defeated 
every time. At last he went towards Shiraz, but being unable to 
gain a footing he came near Qandahar. But he could not go there on 
account oE his having killed Mahmud, and so proceeded towards 
Baluchistan. Husaiir the brother of Mahmud Qiilzi on hearing about 
it sent his slave Ibrahim with a force against him. Ibrahim came up 
with him, and Ashraf was killed by a bullet of Ibrahim s gun in 1242 
A.H. (1729-30 A.D,). Husain was for a time in QandahSr. At 
last the fort came into Nadir Shah’s possession. 


(MIRZA) WALI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 456-460). 


He was the son of ^waja Hasan Nashqbandl, who having settled 
down in Kabul for a long time was spending his days there. When 
Mirza Sulaiman, the ruler of Badakhshan, freed the yet young Mirza 
Hakim, the ruler of Kabul from the oppression of Shah Abul Ma'all, 
and awarded him the due punishment for his deeds; he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the young Mirza, and made over many of the 
Kabul lands to Badakhshan. Under the guise of friendship he acted 
the part of an enemy, and was aiming at taking possession of Kabul . 
After Mirza Sulaiman returned to Badakhshan, a number of people of 
whom Khwaja Hasan and BaqI Qaqshal were the leaders, impressed 
the true state of affairs on the Mirza, and set about expelling the 
Bad.akhshis. Mirza Sulaiman on hearing of this development returned 
to Kabul. Mirza leaving the fort in the charge of BaqI Qaqshal 
retired towards Peshawar, and after crossing the Indus river, begged 

1 See Fraser, History of Nadir Shah^ pp. 95 ** 9 ^* 

2 Based on Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 205-207, Beveridge's transiatioa, II, 
pp. ^18-322. 
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for help from Emperor Akbar. The officers of the Atka ^ail and 
the fief-holders of the Panjab in accordance with the royal orders 
accompanied him, and replaced him on the Masnad, and in accordance 
with the hint from Emperor Akbar Mir Muhammad JCJian Atka 
undertook the management of the affairs of Kabul. Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim gave his sister NajIb-un-Nisa Begam—whom his 
mother had previously given in marriage to Shah Abul Ma'aH—-to 
Khwaja Hasan without taking permission from Emperor Akbar or 
consulting Mir Muhammad ^an. The ^waja, having contracted 
so great an alliance, became haughty, and proceeded to manage 
the Mirza s affairs, and did things which were highly improper. 
He paid no regard whatsoever to Mir Muhammad ^an. The 
said ^an being too proud to endure such indignity returned to 
LahSre*. The Khwaja finding himself estabiished as the chief minis¬ 
ter set about cultivating his own interests opened out the shop 

of his own glorification), and behaved with harshness and strictly 
scrutinized the details. The wits of the time composed the following 


verse; 


Verse 


If our master was I^waja Hasan* 

We should have neither sack nor rope. 

When Mirza Sulaiman became assured that none of the royal offi¬ 
cers was in Kabul, he in the nth year of the Divine Era correspond¬ 
ing to 973 A.H. (1565-66 A.D.) led an army to Kabul to redress his 
past failures. The Mirza left the city to his foster brother Ma‘sum 
Koka, and himself went with Kjiwaja Hasan to Ghorband. As Mirza 
Sulaiman could not reduce Kabul by force, he sent his wife Wall 
Ni'mat Bggam to Qara Bagh which is twelve kos from Kabul, and 
proposed a false peace. The Mirza was deceived by the clever tactics 

1 Of. cit.. Text, pp. 237-242, translation, pp. 359-365. 

2 Taken from Munta^ah-ut-TawarM, Text, II, p. 72, Lowe’s translation 
II. p, 72. 
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of die Begatn, and agreed co an interview. Mirza Sulaiman, on 
receiving a hint from his wife, had made a rapid march to Kabul and 
was waiting for the opportunity. MirzS Hakim becoming aware of 
their intentions fled. When he reached the pass of the Hindukush, 
Khwaja Hasan wanted to take the Mirza to Pir Muhammad ^an of 
Balkh, and ask his assistance. BaqI Qaqshal would not permit this, 
and the Mirza, therefore, started for Jalalabad with the intention of 
asking assistance from Emperor Akbar. f^waja Hasan with a party 
of his followers separated from them and hastened towards Balkh . 
In Mirat-ul-'Alam it is recorded that he died thcrc^. 

Verse 

Heart gone, life lost, faith disappeared; 

O Hasan! worse chan this what shall I have to hear! 

It IS not clear as to what is the intention and meaning of this 
verse, for the Khwaja after this catastrophe was for a long time 
minister, as is mentioned in the Akbarnama and Tahaqat-uAkbart. 

The Mirza at the instigation and persuasion of the Bengal rebels 
came to Lahore for stirring up strife, but returned to Kabul on hear¬ 
ing the news of Emperor Akbar’s march against him®. The Emperor 
in the year 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.) in the 26th year of his reign with 
the intention of pursuing him crossed the Indus. In reply to Mirza s 
excuses he wrote that if his representations were true, and if out of 
shame he could not make up his mind to wait on him, he should send 
one of his sons along with his sister. Should his heart not agree to 
this also, he should send l^waja Hasan with some of the leading 

1 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 373-275. translation, pp. /I07-409. 

2 Apparently the statement in Mirat-ul-'Alam was based on Munta^ab- 
ut-Tawifik^. It is not stated in either Akbarnama or Jabaqat-i-Akbart that 
Khwaja Hasan was a minister for a long time after the catastrophe. The verse 
is from Muma^ab-nt-TawarM. Text, II, p. 89, Lowe's translation, II, p. 91. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 345. 346, Beveridge’s translation. III, pp- 507, 
508. 
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nobles to arrange treaties and take oaths\ Although the Mltza tried 
hard that his sister should go to the Presence and apologize, the 
Khwaja would not agree, and taking his wife with him left for Bada- 
khshan^ And probably he died about this time. The ^waja had 
two sons from his chaste wife. One was Mirza BadI‘-uz-Zaman, who 
was possessed of ability and energy. When an unknown person gave 
himself out as Humayun, son of Mirza Sulaiman, and raised a rebel¬ 
lion in the hills of Badakhshan, Badi‘-uz-Zaman in the ^6th Divine 
Year went off with a few men from Hisar Shadman, and in a fight 
with that miscreant defeated him. Badl'-uz-Zaman made the pulpit 
and gold and silver glorious by the name of Emperor Akbar, and sent 
a report to this effect. He was gratified by favours at the hands 
of the Emperor®. The other was Mirza Wall who migrated to India 
and was graciously received^ Emperor® Jahangir gave him in 
marriage Bulaqi Begam the daughter of Prince Daniyal, and in his 
reign he attained the rank of 1,500 with 750 horse®. At the acces¬ 
sion of Shah Jahan he had an increase of 500 with 250 horse, and so 
his rank was advanced to 2,000’^ with 1,000 horse. At last he was 

1 Of. cit.. Text, pp. 352, 353, translation, pp. 517. 5i8. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p, 359, translation, pp. 517, 518. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 792, translation, p. Z187. See also text, pp. 813, 814, 
translation, p. 1221. He was killed by BaqI Khan in the 47th year, sec transla¬ 
tion, p. 1225, note 4. 

4 The year and date of his arrival arc not mentioned in Akbarnama, but 
on p. 817 of the text and p. 1225 of the translation it is mentioned that 
Payinda ]£han the brother Bulaqi Khan was handed over to him, and that he 
out of vengeance for his brother Badi'-uz-Zaman murdered the innocent man. 

5 It was not Emperor Akbar as stated in the text, but Jahangir who, in 
the 14th year of his reign, gave to him in marriage Bulaqi Begam, the daughter 
of Prince Daniyal, see Titzuk-i-Jahatigirt (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, II, 
P. 90 - 

6 This is also incorrect, as he was promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 
1,000 horse in the 14th year of the reign of Jahangir, vide Rogers & Beveridge, 
op. cit., p. 94, 

7 He was granted an increase of 500 with 250 horse in the first year of 
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Fattjdar of the Sarkdr of Manclu. He died in the 22nd year, 1058 
A.H. (1648 A,D.). He held the of AnhaP in Ujjain as 

his residential fief. He did not rise in life as his relationship would 
have warranted. He was of a mean disposition. A separate account 
has been given of his son Mirza Abul Ma'all Mirza ^an®. 


WAZIR JAMIL 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 928, 929). 

He was one of the Mansabdars of Emperor Akbar®. He had 
attained the rank of 700, and was admitted to the Presence both on 
journey and at headquarters. After the death of ‘All Quli Khan Mian 
Zarniin, he was granted a fief in the eastern districts, and in the 19th 
year was deputed'* to the Bengal campaign with Kh an ^anan Mun'im 
BSg; he did good service in that province. Suddenly the juggling 
heavens raised a storm of disturbance, and clouds of discord rose up 
between Muzaffar Khan, the Governor of the province and the Qaq- 
shals. As instability was part of Wazir Jamil’s nature, he in the 25th 
year ignoring what was due to the master, who had nurtured him, 
joined the rebels®, and spent some time in creating disturbances. In 
the 28th year the Qaqslials separated from Ma'sum Mian Kabuli, and 
submitted. Ma‘.sum ^an started to plunder the territory of the 
Qaqshals. Khan A‘zam Koka the Governor of the province thereupon 


Shall Jahan’s reign, vide Badsh'uhnarmt, I, pt. i, p. 187, hut his rank at the end 
of loth year is given as 2,000 with i.ooo horse, BSdshahnama, I, pt. 2, p, 302. 

1 See Jarrett's translation of A*in, IT, p. 198. 

2 Ma 3 t±ir-HUUmarn, Text, III, pp. Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 

136, 137. 

3 See Blochmann A*tn, I (2nd edn.), pp. 527, 528 where it is stated that 
his corr^t name was Wazir Beg ]amii. 

4 Akharnama, Text, HI, p. 104, Beveridge's translation. III, p. 145. 

5 Of. cit„ Text, p. 291, translation, p. 419. He was .styled iyi 5 n Zaman, 
and appointed to the office THzak-Begi by the rebels, text, p. 304, nanslation, 

p. 449. 
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sent Tarsun Muhammad KJian with a force to help the Qaqshals. 
Wazir Jamil came to Tarsun Muhammad' Mian. In the 29th year 
he arrived at the Court^, and was again admitted into service. From 
this time up to his death he rendered faithful service. 

VVAZIR KHAN HAKIM ‘ALIM-UD-DIN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 933-936). 

His native town was Chiniot^* in the Panjab. Fie was a skilled 
physician. While at the. height of his youth he obtained service under 
Prince Shah Jahan, and because of his skill in medicine and tactful 
understanding of the moods of his master, the Prince very graciously 
appointed him Superintendent of his Camp Court. He distinguished 
himself by his skill and honesty in deciding disputes, and gained a 
place for himself in the Prince’s estimation. In the campaign against the 
Rana, when he was the Divan-i'BnyHtat, he performed valuable services 
and was promoted to a high rank. During the days of commotion 
of affairs (the quarrel between Shah Jahan and his father) he was 
attached to the stirrups. He never asked for anything, on the con¬ 
trary he spent ten to twelve lacs of rupees, which he had saved up to 
this time, in necessary expenses for the Prince. When the Prince 
was at Junair, Wazir Mian was appointed to the high office of the 
Dtvan, and at that time no one except Mahabat Mian had a higher 
office among the followers of the Prince. 

On the day of accession of Emperor Shah Jahan to the throne of 
Caliphate and government he was exalted by appointment to the rank 
of 5»ooo foot with 2 jOOO horse; a flag, a drum, and a lac of rupees 
in cash were also granted to him"'. In the 5th year, when Path Khan 
of Daulatabad in spite of his professions of obedience delayed to pay 
the tribute, the Emperor by granting Wazir Mian an increase in the 

1 Op, cit., Text, p. 401, translation, p. 593. 

2 Op, cit,, Text, p. 431, translation, p. 645. 

3 In the Shahpur District, Punjab. 

4 Badshahtjama, I, pc. i, ps 117. 
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of horse raised his rank to 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse, and 
sent him from Burhanpur with a force of 10,000 brave cavalrymen*. 
He was to take die fort of Daulatabad, and to rouse Path IGiIn from 
his imprudent sleep to a sense of duty. On receiving this news Path 
l^an lost heart, and sent his eldest son to the Court with the tribute. 
Consequently Wazir ^an in accordance with orders returned to the 
Court. As he had collected a large force for the Deccan campaign, 
he was favoured more than hitherto, and, in the year of his return 
from Burhanpur he was appointed Governor® of the Panjab. This 
province was in the fief of Yamln-ud-Daula, and the Crown lands there, 
which were of greater value than in the other provinces, and which 
were managed by this official s deputy (‘Tnayat Ullah Khan), this 
charcre also was assigned to Wazir ^an who was an experienced loyal 
officer. He held charge of the provice for more than 7 years, and 
during this period on the occasions of the Emperor’s visits he presented 
suitable tributes. In the 14th year he was appointed Governor of 
Akbarabad* (Agra), but held the appointment for barely ten months. 
In the year 1050 A.H. (1640-41 A.D.) he died* of colic. 

It is stated that one day he was entering the fort from outside the 
city. When he reached the Hatiapul® gate, his horse stumbled and 
fell. His condition became critical. In this condition he detailed his 
movable and immovable properties, without elimination or suppression, 
in a list, and sent it to the Emperor. He left many memorials of his 
bcneficicnce. In LahSrc he built baths, markets and other buildings. 

I Of. cif., p. 4 <o. , ® Of. «r., p. 425- 

5 He was removed from the Panjab in 1649-5° A.D. in the end of the 
I2th year for some improper actions, BadshBhnama, II, p. 158, and was appoint¬ 
ed Governor of Agra in the i 4 th year, 1650-51 A.D., vide op. at., p. 215. 

^ Of. cit., p. 341- 

5 Spelt as Hatya Paul and shown in sketch plan of the fort on p. 167 of 
Nut Husain’s article on The Agra Fort and Us Buildings in Annual Report 
Arch. Surv. Ind. for 1903-4 (Calcutta. 1906). It was an entrance which led up 
a paved ascent from Dehli Gate, and was so named because of "two stone ele¬ 
phants with their riders stood on the two sides of it. It was built in 
1565 A.D. 
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His Jama* Masjid^ (mosque) will keep his name in remembrance for 
ages. He founded Wazirabad near Lahore. He built a brick fort in 
Chiniot, and other substantial buildings, and handed the latter over 
to the inhabitants. He also made roads and streets, shops, mosques, 
rest-houses, a school, a hospital, and wells there for the public, and 
freed the tradesmen from all difficulties in the way of buying or selling. 
He adorned his native place in a way which no other Amir in Hindus¬ 
tan had been able to do. But he never saw his home again; this 
desire aWays remained ungratified. It is stated that he was a quiet 
man, and of an even disposition. All his life he lived simply and 
without ostentation. His expenses for the household and dress were 
very moderate. As in Lahore everything that was bought or sold 
appertained to his establishments (Sarkar), he accumulated much 
wealth. But the pity is that he was neither kind nor liberal. He was 
easily offended, but the anger soon subsided. In his loyalty and devo¬ 
tion he regarded the service of the Emperor as akin to religious wor¬ 
ship. His son was Salah Khan, who for long was Mir Tuzuk in the 
reign of Emperor Aurangzib. In the 29th year he received the tide 
of Anwar tyjan** and was appointed Superintendent of the Pages. He 
died in the 36th^ year. 


1 The mosque was completed in 1044 A.H. (1634 A.D.). For a detailed 

description of this beautiful mosque see G, C. Walker, Gazetteer Lahore District^ 
pp. 291, 292 (Lahore, 1894). The chronograms of completion of the mosque 
inscribed on Its walls are Bam Masjid Waztr and Sajda gah-i-ahUFadU, 

Sec also Percy Brown, Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 

It appears as if the above biography of Wazir IGian is partly based on what 
Samsani-ud-Daula had heard in Lahoie during his early youth. He was born at 
Lahore on 29th Ramadan in A.H. (2och March." 1700) see Maa^ir-ul-Umara, 
Text, I, pp. 17, 18. 

2 Maathir-i-*Alamgiri, p. 271. His name there is Salah lOian instead of 
Saloli I£han. 

3 Op. cU„ p. 352. 
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WAZIR lOiAN HARAVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 929-932). 

He was the brother of Asaf ‘Abdul Majid^ in whose account 

the slow-moving pen has detailed an account of the affair that when 
the two brothers escaping from ^an Zaman and Bahadur Khan Shai- 
banl came to Karrii Manikpur, Wazir Khan hastened to Agra. While 
Emperor Akbar was in die Panjab, and Muzaffar Khan according to 
orders was carrying on as the Dluariy Wazir Khan at Delhi Joined 
the latter. Muzaffar Khan took him to the Emperor on receiving 
the good news that he would be forgiven. When he reached the 
Presence, he prayed for forgiveness for the offences of the two brothers. 
The Emperor forgave their misbehaviour, and Wazir Khan once again 
received favours, and an order of forgiveness was also issued for Asaf 
Khan. When Mirza Koka Governor of Gujarat was censured in the 
2 1 St year, though the governorship nominally remained with Mirza 
j^an, the real authority for the management of that territory was 
transferred to Wazlr^ Khan. Later, when Mirza Khan was summoned 
to die Court, Wazir I^an was also appointed Commander of the 
Army (Sipah Salar). When in the 22 nd year it became apparent that 
owing to Wazir Khan*s carelessness Gujarat was in confusion, Raja 
Todar Mai—who was unique for skill and bravery — was deputed® to 
that area. By chance in the same year Mihr ‘All Kolabi, who was 
a servant of Ibrahim Husain the rebel, brought Ibrahim’s young son 
from the Deccan and set up a commotion. Although Wazir Khan 
did not have the courage to fight, but through die bravery and courage 
of the Raja the rebels were dispersed^, as has been detailed in the 
latter’s account®. After the Raja returned to the Court, Mihr ‘All 

1 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, I, pp. 77-S3, Bevericlge*s translation, I, pp. 

"3640. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 166, Beveridge^s translation. III, p. 236. 

3 Op. cit.i Text, p. 198, translation, p. 280. 

4 Op. cit.. Text, p. 207, translation, pp. 292, 293. 

5 Maathtr'ul-Umar^, Text, II, pp. 124,125, translation, antea, pp. 952. 953, 
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renewed the disturbance. Wazir Khan started from Ahmadabad to 
fight, but niost of his men deserted him and joined the enemy. Con¬ 
sequently he was obliged to return to the city and shut himself up 
there. Mihr ‘All the miscreant becoming emboldened started to 
besiege him. One day by conspiracy with the inhabitants of the 
city he had placed rope ladders and was about to scale into the city, 
when a lucky shot hit him and he was killed. Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza, who was inexperienced lost heart^ and retired. As, however, 
Wazir I^an could not properly manage the affairs of Gujarat, and in 
addition to disturbances injustice also became rampant there, he was 
suspended^, and returned to the Court. In the 25th year he was^ 
appointed Vaztr in place of Shah Mansur of Shiraz, and about the 
same time he was made Governor of Oudh^. In the zSch year when 
Khan A‘zain was deputed to put down the sinner Ma‘sum Khan, and 
to release Bengal from the hands of the dominant rebels, Wazir Khan 
also was sent with him as an auxiliary. When Mirza Koka after 
MaVsum Khan*s defeat returned to Bihar owing to the unhealthy cli¬ 
mate, the command of the royal forces was assigned to Wazir Kh an 
till the arrival of the new Governor from the Court. He out of his 
zeal proceeded with an army against Qutlu Khan LohanI—who had 
established himself in Orissa—and drove him away from there. 
Consequently Qutlu i^an sent a tribute in the z^^th year, and agreed 
to submit and be loyal. Wazir Khan left Orissa to him and returned 
to Tanda*. He co-operated whole hcartedly with Sadiq FCian and 
Shahbaz Khan Kanbu in maintaining order in that territory. 

In the 31st year when each province was put in charge of two 
experienced officers so that if one of them became ill the ocher would 
be able to look after his duties, the charge of Bengal was assigned to 


1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p, 214, translation, III, pp. 301, 302. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 217, translation, p. 306. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 316, translation, p. 462. 

4 Of, cit.. Text, p. 328, translation, p. 480. 

5 Op. cit.. Text, p, 436. translation, p. 654. 
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Wzzir Miaa' and Muhibb *Ali Mian. In the 3211(1 year, 995 A.H. 
(1587 A,D.) he died of dyscntcry^ He was an officer of the rank 
of ^,000. After his death Shahbaz Khan, who was the Bak^sht 
of the forces of the area in chose days, made over his men to his 
son Muhammad Sahh. He did not realize that in matters of 
leadership and generalship, relationship and the services of ancestors 
are of little avail; they cannot be accepted in place of discre¬ 
tion, capacity, loyalty and knowdedgc. In a short time that wicked 
person through his association with evil sycophants, and hanker¬ 
ing for power imbibed evil thoughts. During this time Mit Murad 
was appointed by the Emperor to bring Wazir Mian s forces 
and his son to the Court. Muhammad Salih on the way behaved 
with violence, and Mir Muhammad w'as forced to take sheltec 111 
Fathpur Hanswa, till the Hef-holders round about collected and im¬ 
prisoned Muhammad Salih.*' When he arrived at the Court, the 
Emperor put him into prison for a time. 


WAZIR KHAN MUHAMMAD JaHIR KHURaSaNI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 936'94 o), 

He came from the sacred soil of the holy Mashhad; May the 
peace of God be on its inhabitants ! He was the most trusted and the 

leader of the loyal companions of Emperor Aurangzlb while he was a 

prince and was for a long time his Divan, He rendered good service 
and made excellent arrangements for campaigns, In the loth year of 
the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, Aurangzlb after his marriage took 
leave of his worthy father to return 10 the government of the Deccan 
and set about the conquest of Baglana lying between Gujarat and the 
Deccan and known as the Sait Hasall—^wbich had been granted to 

1 Op. cit., Text, p. 511, translation, p. 770. 

2 Op. at., Text, p. 525, translation, p. 801. See also Stesvart, History of 
Bengal p. i79» where his death at Tanda is recorded. 

3 Op. at., Text, pp. 534. 535 » translation, pp. 813, 814. 
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him as his fief (altamgha). Tlie Prince on arrival in that area appoint- 
,cd Muhammad Tahir and Maluj! Deccan! for the conquest of the 
country. The aforesaid officer (Muhammad Tahir) skilfully and 
valiantly attacked with three forces the Bart or the lower fort of 
Mulhair—which was the capital and residence of Bahrji, the ruler— 
from three sides, and occupied it. The ruler becoming afraid took 
refuge in the upper fort which is on the top of a hill. Thereupon the 
brave leader arranged to cut off supplies of corn, and arranging bat- 
taries made determined attacks. The Zamindar was overcome, and 
becoming afraid came to terms in the i ith year. The settlement of 
the conquered territory and the command of the fort of Mulhair— 
which is the capital of that territory—were entrusted to Muhammad 
Tahir^ When in the year 1062 A.H. (1652 A.D.) the government 
of the Deccan^ wasassierned to the Prince for the second time, Muham- 
mad Tahir was appointed his deputy for the province of Khandesh. 

When on 25th Jummada II, 1068 A.H. (20th March, 1658 AD.) 
the victorious standards left Burhanpur for exterminating Dara Shikoh, 
Aurangzib out of consideration for his past services, close associations 
and great regard appointed Muhammad Tahir, as before, the Gover¬ 
nor of Khandeshj and exalted him by the grant of a standard, a drum 
and the title of WazTr Khan.^ After his successful campaigns when 


T Adapted from Badshahnama, II, pp. 105-108. The conquest of Mulhair, 
which is .situated 01 the river Mosam 20.46 N. 74. 7 E., took place in 1047 
A.H. (1638 A.D.). In the text Barah is a misprint for Dari in 

Badshahnama; this is the lower fort known as Pettah or further South, see 
Wilson s p. 415 and Sir Jaduiiath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 

1 » p. 45 * According to the latter author the name of tlic chief was Bairam 
Shah and not Bahrji. 

2 *Amal Sdlih^ III, p. 149, but the exact date is not mentioned. • It was in 
tlie month of Sha‘ban, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar gives 17th July (Old Style) or 
28th July, 1652 (New Style), op. cit., p. 151. 

3 *Alamgirnama, pp. 50, 51. There is no mention of the grant of a stand¬ 
ard and a drum, but the grant of’ the title of Wazir Khan, a robe of honour 
and an elephant are noted. 
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the throne of the Indian Empire was adorned by Aurangzlb s acces¬ 
sion, the province of Khandesh was assigned* to Mu'azzam Mian Mir 
Jumla who in view of the exigencies of circumstances of the time had 
been kept under surveillance in Daulatabad. The said ^an in obe¬ 
dience to orders hurried to Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzani at Auran¬ 
gabad, and later in company with the said Prince arrived at the Court. 
In the 3rd year he was appointed® Governor of the province of Agra. 
In the 6th year when Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam was deputed as 
Governor of the Deccan in place of Shaista Khan Amli-ul-Umara, the 
said Khan® was deputed in attendance on the Prince from Agra. He 
was also reappointed independently Governor of Maandesh. In the 7th 
year on the death of Najabat ia 5 n he was made Governor of Malwa,'* 
and was promoted to the rank of 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse, of 
which 2,000 were with two-horse and three-horse troopers. He spent 
a long time in that territory. In rhe 15th year® 1083 A.H. (1672-73 
A.D.) he died there. He laid out a garden in the centre of the town 
of Aurangabad, and though ic is not well tended at present, it still 
bears his name. Mahinudpura outside the city, which lies between 
the small tank and the tomb of Islam I^an Mashhadi, was founded 
by his elder brother Mirza Mahmud. The latter’s son Muhammad® 
Tacp was, in the 6th year, appointed Ba^sht and recorder of Auran¬ 
gabad, and in the loth year® died a natural death. He built an 
excellent house in the said quarter on the bank of the small tank which 
was a place of recreation. Prince Rldar BaUit son of Muhammad 
A'zam Shah used to stay there. Wazir Iran’s son Mirza ‘Abdur 
Rahim had a minor rank, and passed his days in this elegant house in 
enjoyment. He left a son, but none of the family are now left. But 
the building still exists. Another nephew of WazTr ^an Rafl‘ Khan 


I Of.cit., pp. 2 i 8, 219. * Op. cit., p. 481. 

3 Op. cit., p. 819. 4 Op. cit: pp. 873, «8o. 

5 Maa^ir-i-’Alamgtrt. p. 120. His name is wrongly printed there as 


Wazir j^an and Muhammad Tahir 
6 'Alamgtrnama, p. 820. 


7 Of. cit.f p. 1057* 
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had Ba d h i 1 as his nom-de-plume. He was for a long time the Faujdar 
of Bans Bareli. He versified the account of the holy wars of the 
Prophet (May the blessings and peace of God be on him and his 
family!) on the style of the Shdhndma of Firdausi under the title of 
Hamla Haidarl.^ I examined it and found that it consists of nearly 
^0,000 verses. 

WAZIR mAN MUQIM 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 932, 933). 

In the end of Emperor - Akbar's reign he had the tjitlc of WazTr 
^lin and a suitable rank^. When the coin of the realm was illumi¬ 
nated by the name of Emperor Jahangir, he was raised to the rank of 
1,500, and made® co-Vazlr with VazIr-ul-Mulk Jan Beg, who was one 
of the Emperor’s body-guard (]V dld-Shdht). Later he was appointed 
Divan of BengaP, and deputed to that province. Ghiyath Beg 1 ‘timad- 
ud-DauIa was appointed to succeed him as the Vazir* In the 3rd 
year he returned^ in response to summons, and was attached to the 
Court®. Later, when Prince Sultan Parviz was nominated to the 
Deccan campaign, he girt up his loins to accompany him. After¬ 
wards he was always in the Prince’s service. In the i ith year he w^as 
promoted to the rank of 2,000 foot with i,oco horse. In the 12th 
year he was exalted with the grant of a standard, and received an 
increase of 500. Nothing further is known about him^. 

1 Sec \V. Ivanow, Descr. Cat, Persian Manuscripts As, Soc, Bengal, pp. 

377. 378 (i 9 M)‘ 

2 T uzuk-i'Jahdngm, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 13. His name 
was Muqim. 

3 Of. at., p. 20. ^ Of. at., p. 22. 

5 p- 139* where it is stated that he was dismissed from his office 
in Bengal. 

6 Op. cit,y p. 

7 He was again appointed Divan of Bengal in the i/jth year, vide Vol. II 
of 1 uzukt p. 94 » 3nd died in the 15th year, op. cit., p. 167 . 
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Ya*qub l^ian—Yaqut Khan Abyssinian 
YA^QOB KHAN BADAI^SHI 



(Vol. Ill, p. 958). 

At first he held the rank of 900 with 50 horse, and was deputed 
Khan IGi^nan ‘Abdiir Rahim^ in the Deccan. In the campaign 
in w'hich Shah Nawaz Khan“ Mlrza Iraj defeated ‘Ambar the Aby¬ 
ssinian, and performed outstanding service, Khan Khanan had 
entrusted the affairs of his son to Ya'qub Khan. As* he rendered 
good service, his rank in the 8th year* of Jahangir’s reign was raised 
by promotion to 2,000 with 1,500 horse. Later he was appointed"^ 
to Kabul. In the ist year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when Nadhar 
Muhammad Khan the ruler of Balj^ came to Kabul and besieged it. 
and later by threatening messages tried to obtain possession of Kabul, 
Ya'qub Khan was in the city. He preserved his fidelity and sent 
straight and rough replies'"’. He died at his appointed time. 


YAQOT KHAN ABYSSINIAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 958-963). 

As he was a slave of Khudawand® he was generally known 

as Yaqut’ Khudawand l^an. He was noted for his bravery aixl 


1 Maalhir-uLVmara, Text, I, pp. 693-713. Beveridge's translation, 1 , 
pp. 50-65. 

2 Maathir-/tl-Umar3, Text, I, pp. 645-648, translation antea pp. 765-771- 
Khan Khan an *5 entrusting of the affairs of Shah Nawaz I£han in the Deccan to 
Ya'qub I^an is mentioned on p. 646 of the text. The campaign against Malik 
‘Ambar is also detailed in this account. 

3 This is incorrect. In the 8th year at the time of Shah Nawaz Khan’s 
deputation to the Deccan he was granted the title of Khan, and his Mansab was 
increased from 150 to 1,500 with 1,000 horse, sec Rogers & Beveridge’s transla¬ 
tion of Jahangir’s Memoirs I, pp. 243, 244; while in the 12th year his rank 
was raised to 2,000 with 1,500 horse, loc. cU.t p. 372. 

4 Bacishahnama, 1 , pt. i, p. 190. 5 Of. cit,, pp. 209, 210. 

6 Khudawand Khan Deccani, Alathit'iil-Umar^. Text, I, pp. 659, 660, 
Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 816, 817. 

7 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 195. 
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rectitude, and was one of the principal Nizam Shah? officers. After 
Malik ‘Ambar’s time no other officer had a higher rank than Yaqut 
f^an. In fact during Malik ‘Anibar’s lifetime also leadership and 
arrangements in connection with the army were assigned to his charge. 
He several times devastated the imperial territories by his rapid incur¬ 
sions, and even laid siege to Burhanpur. Later Nizam Shah appointed 
Hamid ^an, an Abyssinian slave, his Chief Officer, and left all 
financial and political affairs in his hands. This Avas due to the clever 
intrigues of Hamid flan’s wifc\ who every day used to entice other 
people 5 wives for Nizam Shah’s enjoyment. The latter was so 
greatly influenced by her that he was content with merely the name 
of power, and left the disposal of all affairs of state to that procuress. 
For instance, when once *Adil Shah sent an army to the borders of 
Nizam Shah’s dominions, that wretched woman [zanaka), out of the 
excess of her audacity and bravery, begged for the command of the 
army, and casting off her veil mounted a horse. She hurried to meet 
the enemy, and having killed and captured many of the leaders of the 
enemy returned safe and triumphant. As she used to present large 
sums of money to people, things gradually came to such a pass that 
the leaders of the army and the chief men of the country attended 
her retinue on foot, and profen ed their requests to her. Yaqut Khan 
who was a well known officer with a following, was so disgusted at 
rhis state of affairs chat he left Nizam Shah’s service, and perceived 
that service under the Emperor would be his asylum. In the 21st 
year of the reign of Emperor Jahangir he came with 500 horse to 
Jaliiapur, and wrote to Rao Ratan Hara—who was guarding the 
Balaghat chat he with Path Khan son of Malik ‘Arnbar and ocher 
Nizam Shahl leaders had determined to be loyal to the Emperor, and 
'Aras the leader of these officers who had agreed to take up service. 
Rao Ratan conciliated and encouraged him in this determination, and 


I The .account of the influence of Hamid Iran’s wife is taken almost ver- 
bacini from Iqbalnlma-i-Jahangin, pp. 284, 285. Sec also Elliot’s History, VL, 
p. 433 note. 
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informed Khan Jahan Lodi who at that time was the Governor of the 
Deccan, ^an Jahan proposed and had the rank of 5.000 D^at and 
horse sanctioned for him, and also smrabie ranks for his companion to 
the extent of 20.000 with 15,000 horse, and enrolled them amongst 
the imperial servants. In the beginning of his reign Emperor Shah 
Jahan exalted him by the grant of a flag and a drum*. As he was the 
head of the Deccan chiefs, he was treated with great courtesy by the 
imperial officers, and the governors of the Deccan did nothing without 
consulting him. When in the 6th year Mahabat Khan Khan Khanan 
besieged with a strong force the mighty fort of Daulatabad, and bepn 
to fix up batteries, and applied himself to laying up mines and making 
subterranean passages* {kiicha-i-salamat) and other measures for redu- 
cing it. Yaqut ^in the dotard who in spite of his being m 

imperial service was still a well wisher of Niz.im Shah-realized that 
the fort was about to be taken, and that after this the Nizam 
ShahT family would be completely ruined and the whole of that terri¬ 
tory would come into the possession of the imperial officers. He, 
therefore, secretly supported the besieged. Though he tried to convey 
food, muskets* and other articles of defence to the besieged, the 
vigilance of the officers in charge of the entrenchments prevented bun 
frL succeeding in his designs. As supplies of corn, which were 
being sent from his markets, were repeatedly seized, his evil designs 
became patent. This pusillanimous traitor took to flight, .is is usua 
with slaves, and joined ‘Add Shah’s forces. As the Emperor’s good 
fortune was daily in the ascendant, this desertion, which might have 
proved an impediment, really became the source of defeat of the 
enemy. The traitor in his arrogance as a military expert passed 
some censures^ on the Bljapur officers. One day after the taking of 


, ' Badshahnama. I. pt. i, p. 195. ^ ' PP' 5 o 3 - 

3 The word in the text and Badshahnama, from where the passage is 

taken, is tafangchi, but it should in this place oe tafang or muskets. 

4 Of. at., p. 504. The implication appears to be that his reproaches led 


to 


their attacking- active steps which resulted in their defeat. 
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‘Ambar Kot — which means the wall (shahr-fanah) of Daiilatabad— 
Randaulah Khan and Sahu Bhdnslc were confronting Khan 
Zaman who was stationed at Kajhdhlwarah Ghat» when Yaqilt 
!^an arrived with Murarl Datt the general of ‘Add Shah and 
a large force. Khan Khanan sent his son Mirza Lahrasp with 
a force, and himself started with a small body of brave men. 
Before he could arrive to help Lahrasp, a battle with a force 
of the enemy took place on the way. Those fox-like warriors took to 
flight, but meanwhile another band appeared from a ravine, and it was 
found that the traitor Yaqut was with this force. Murarl had kept 
that force in the background and sent on the vanguard against Lahrasp 
in order that by its retreat he might be driven on to Yaqut Khan’s 
forces. The Cominander-in-Chief (Mahabat Khan) saw that the only 
thing to do was to give battle, and in spite of the smallness of his 
force he in his reliance on the Divine protection unfurled the standards 
of courage. Drawing the sword of revenge from its scabbard he with 
his force attacked the enemy’s centre, and being hard pressed by the 
brave warriors the enemy losing courage took to flight. It happened 
that there was a bridge on the way, and its narrowness threw their 
forces into confusion. The brave imperialists reached the doomed 
Yaqut, and though the Abyssinians bravely withstood the attack in 
the defence of their leader, but the undaunted gallant warriors slew 
most of that band, and others attacking Yaqut ^an put an end to 
him by inflicting twenty seven wounds with lances and swords. The 
Abyssinians gathered together like ants and locusts, and tried to carry 
away that unfortunate symbol of infamy, but the gallant imperial 
warriors exerted themselves greatly to foil their attempts, and got hold 
of his dead bodyL The death of such a leader, who was unequalled in 
his knowledge of military technique and arranging the forces, proved 
very disheartening to the leaders of the enemy’s forces and the besieged, 
and was the prologue to the taking of the fort. His son Fakhr-uL 
Mulk also was an imperial officer and had the rank of 3,000 foot with 

I Op. cit., p. 508. 
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2,000 horse. He died a natural death in the 5th year before the 
desertion of his father. Hasan Khan and other sons of Fakhr-ul-Mulk 
after Yaqut Khan’s death took up service under ‘Adil Shah. Hasan 
lawn’s son guided by his lucky star humbly offered his submission to 
the august sovereign Shah Jahan, and was enlisted in his service. In 
the 9th yeat he‘ was exalted by a promotion of i.oco foot with 500 
horse to the rank of 3,000 foot with a,000 horse; and was gratified 
by the grant of a fief in the Deccan. 


(STDT) YAQOT KHAN ABYSSINIAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 496-.q99). 

During the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan when the Kokan* (Kon- 
kan) Nizam Shahl was conquered by the imperial forces, lands in the 
newly conquered territory pertaining to the Bijaput area were in ex¬ 
change given to the ruler of Bijapur. He sent an Afghan named Path 
^lan to take possession of the lands, and the latter made the fort of Dan- 
darajpuri—which was situated half on land and half in the sea as his 
residence. In Emperor Aurangzib’s time Siva (Sivaji) Bhonsle, realizing 
the weakness of the Bijapurls, stretched his arm of oppression, and 
first made the fort of Rajgarh (Rajgad) his residence, but later streng¬ 
thened the fort of Rahiri (Rairl)—which is 20 kos from Dandiirajpurl— 
and settled there. He also by strenuous efforts cook possession of 
other forts In the neighbourhood. Path Khan becoming frightened 
left Dandarajpuri, and took refuge in the island fort of Janjira® which 
lies one kos off in the sea. He was even thinking of surrendering die 

fort, and saving his life. Sidi Sambal, Sidt Yaqut and Sidi ^airu 

1 His name also was Hasan, Badshahnama, I. pt. ii, p. 209. The increase 
ill rank granted to him is mentioned on the same page. 

2 Badshahndma, I, pt. ii. pp. 203, 2 o 4 ; ^.in, II, p. 

3* Elliot's Hutory.Vll.p. 289. ^afi l^han, II, p. 224. states that it was 
a gun-shot distance, but in the Imfeml Gazetteer, XIV, p. 61, it is stated tlwt 
janjira is half a mile from the mainland on the east, and a mile from the main¬ 
land on the west. 
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(Khairiyat), who all three were the slaves of the Afghan, becoming 
aware of his intention siezctl hiai‘ and put chains on his legs. They 
also wrote about his plans to the ruler of Bijapur and t^an Jahan 
Bahadur Governor of the Deccan. The said Bahadur sent a gracious 
reply, a robe of honour and Rs. 5,000 in cashj and arranged for the 
rank of 400 foot with 200 horse for the first, 500 with 100 horse for 
the second, and 200 foot with 100 horse for the third. He also assign¬ 
ed them a fertile fief near the port of Surat. They were encouraged, 
and set themselves to put down Siviji. Sidl Sambal died after reaching 
the rank of goo. Sldi Yaqut, who succeeded him, exerted hard to 
collect boats, and addressed himself for the recapture of Dandarajpuri. 
One night* during the fJoti when the Hindus were carelessly enjoying 
themselves, he on one side (the seaside) and Sidl l^airiyat on the other 
scaled the wall by rope-ladders and entered the fort. Meanwhile the 
powder magazine of the fort caught fire and blew up together with the 
commandant of the fort. As Sivajl’s army had been sent to attack 
distant places, and he could not send any reinforcements, they were 
able to take possession of other forts in the neighbourhood. When a 
report of this occurrence was sent to Sultan Muhammad Mu'zzam, the 
Governor of the Deccan, he rewarded Sldi Yaqut and Sidi Khairiyat 
by promotion in their ranks and the grant of the title of J^ans. When 
in the 39^^ year' Sidl Khairiyat Khan died, his property was given to 
Sidl Yacjuc Khan, and the salary of the soldiers of the deceased was 
made a charge upon him. In the 47th year, 1114 A.H. (1702-03 
A.D.) he died, and Sidi ‘Amoar"*, whom he had nominated his succes¬ 
sor, was confirmed in the and received the name of Sldi Yaqut. 

The tribe (of Abyssinians) acquired a name in chat area as collectors 
QAmaldars), and facilitated the passage of ships to Mecca. At the 
time of writing the successors of the tribe hold Dandarajpuri, and 


1 ^afi II, p. 224. It was in the 14th year of Aiirangzib’s reign 

Also see Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratta People, p. 83. 

2 Op, cit„ p. 226, Kincaid & Parasnis, op. cit,, pp. 88, 89. 

3 Op. cit., p. /jSj. 

4 Op. cit., p, 
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behave towards the Maraclias on the principle of ‘‘slant the jar but do 
not spilU 

The was distinguished for his bravery and for his furthering 

the interests of the peasantry, and was very judicious. From morn¬ 
ing^ till one watch of the night, he used to sic wearing armour in the 
hull of audience. Then he went into the harem and spent another 
watch in the same fashion. After that he ungirt himself and attended 
to necessary things^. In the end of the reign the Emperor summoned 
him to the Court, As formerly SidT Khairiyat I^an had gone to the 
royal Darbar, and found himself unecjual of the men there in appear¬ 
ance and glory, and feeling small had feigned illness and got away by 
the exertions of Sldi Yaqut, the ^an (Sidi *Ambar) was apprehensive 
about going to Court. At last he got out of the difficulty by tact and 
by agreeing to send a tribute, 

(MlRZA) YAR ‘ALT BlEG 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 660-662). 

He was an honest and a straightforward man. He was not at all 
given to taking bribes, and for this reason was held in high regard and 
greatly relied upon by Emperor Aurangzib. At first he was an assis¬ 
tant (^peshdast) of Rilh Ullah Khan Bakhshlj and became well known 
for his acuteness and severity. Later he became Superintendent of 
posts and of the civil courts (kucherry), and exerted himself In serving 
the public. In the 30th year^ he had the rank of 400 with 40 horse, 
and in the 31st ^car he was granted an increase of 15 horse^. Al- 

' X Khali Khan, II, p. 454. 

2 See Kbafi II. pp. 453 . 454 , where there is a long story about 

his doings. The purport appears to be that he carried out his ablutions, etc., 
and after saying his prayers went to sleep. 

3 Maathir-$-^Alamgtrh p. 283, where it is stated that in the 30th year he 
was transferred from the post of pejhdast of Adir Bakhsht to that of the 2nd 
Bakhsh}. 

4 Op. cH., p. 303. 
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though the Emperor wanted to increase his rank he did not agree to 
In his representations he was somewhat presumptuous. It is stated 
that he presented a youth (lit. a smooth-faced boy) for an office. The 
Emperor said he was (too young). He replied that he would be 
Nlmtar^ (more than half) by the time he received a Jagtr\ and Nimtar 
in the language of the people of India means one declining in years. 
It is stated that one day food was sent to him from the royal kitchen. 
When he went to pay bis respects he forgot about it. The Emperor 
reminded him by asking about its taste. He remembered, and made 
four bows (tasllm) for the present of food, and again another four as the 
bows for forgetfulness of the prostration (sajdab). It is also stated 
that one day in some connection TuranI evidence was given on a 
question of Shari‘at Law. He represented that as it was Tiiram evi¬ 
dence, little reliance could be placed on it. He did not remember that 
the Emperor also was a TuranI^. During the siege of Goikanda 
(Golconda) there was a severe famine and prices rose very high. The 
Emperor taking his probity into consideration wdshed to appoint him 
Superintendent of provisions (rasad). Fearing approbrium he refused 
the appointment. As A‘zam Shah disliked him, he represented that 
Yar ‘All Beg had behaved insolently by refusing to carry out the 
Emperor’s orders. The Emperor was extremely annoyed, and ordered 
that he should be beaten and turned out of the Divdn-khdna^. After 
Emperor Aurangzib’s death he took leave from Muhammad A*zam 
Shah and went to holy Mccca^. In the 3rd year of Emperor Bahadur 
Shah’s reign he returned from the holy places and rejoined service. 
In the same year®, corresponding to 1121 A.H. (1709 A.D.) he 
died. 


1 A satire on the very slowness of promotions during the reign. 

2 Aurangzib considered himself to be a Turanian as a descendant of Timur. 
The account is taken from }£hafi [^an, II, pp. 378, 379, where his appointment 
in the post office and civil courts are also noted. 

3 Op. cif., II pp. 337, 338. 

4 Op. cit„ II, p. 572. 

5 Op. cit.t II, p. 662. 
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(HAJI) YOSUF lOTAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 557, 558). 

laji Yusuf Khan was a protege of Mirza Kaiuran. In the 
12th year of the reign of Emperor Akbar he was appointed* with 
Qiya ^an tor assisting Mirza Yusuf Khan who was shut up in 
Qanauj while ‘All Quit Khan was stirring up the dust of strife in that 
neighbourhood. In the 17th year after the conquest of Gujarat he 
was deputed with f^an ‘Alain for chastising Ibrahim Husain Mlrzii. 
When an order was sent by the Emperor recalling the force, the said 
officer came, and was in attendance on the victorious stirrups in the 
battle of SarnaP. In the 19th year he was deputed to Bengal as an 
auxiliary to f^an fGranan Mun'im ^an and did good service in the 
battle against Gujar®. In the 20th year he was in Gaur, in Bengal, 
which is notorious for its unhealthy climate. Khan Khanan Mun'im 
I^an had established his camp there. A pestilence broke out, and 
several of the leading officers died. He also died therc^ in 983 A.H. 
(.575A.D.). H is rank was 500. 

YOSUF KHAN SON OF HUSAIN KHAN TUKRIYA* 

(Vol. HI, pp. 957, 958). 

After his father’s death he was favoured by Emperor Akbar and 
appointed to a suitable rank. . In the 50th year he had the rank of 
2,000 foot with 300 horse. After Jahangir s accession ^00 horse 
were added to his rank*. In the 5th year he was deputed^ with IGian 

1 AkbarnSma, Text, II, p. 290, Beveridge’s transkitioii, II, p. 426. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. i4. Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 19. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 125, transition, p. 177. 

4 Op. cit.. Text, p. 160, translation, p, 227. 

5 Maathir-ul-'Umara, Text, f, pp. 551-554. Beveridge^ Prashaci’-s ti'an- 
slation, I, pp. 644, 645^ 

6 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tuzuk-i-Jahangift, I, p. 146, 

7 Of, cit,^ p. 184, 
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‘Azam to the Deccan campaign. As he distinguished himself there, 
he was rewarded with a flag"^ in the 8ch year. In the lath year at 
the recommendation of Prince Sultan ^urram his rank was increased 
to 3,000 foot with 1,500 horsed he was appointed Faujdar of Gorid- 
wana, and presented a robe of honour and an elephant'^. 


YOSUF ^AN KASHMIRI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 954-957). 

His father was ‘Ali Khan Chak, the ruler of Kashmir. The latter 
died of an injury received from the pommel of his saddle while playing 
polo. His people raised Yusuf ^an to the throne. He first surrounded 
the house of Abdal his uncle who was aiming at sovereignty. In the 
fight the said Abdal was struck by a musket shot and was killed. 
His people raised Saiyid Mubarak, and a battle took place in the com¬ 
pound of the ‘Idgab. The leader of Yusuf ^an’s van was killed in 
the battle, and the latter fled before reaching the place of contest. 
In the end of the 24th year of Emperor Akbar*s reign he came to the 
Court, and was graciously received^. As previously, two months had 
not elapsed when the wicked men of Kashmir killed Mubarak, and 
raised Lohar Chak, Yusuf Khan’s cousin, to the throne. In the 25th 
year the latter took leave from the Court. An order was issued to the 
Panjab chiefs to send an army with him. On hearing this new*s the 
Kashmiris had recourse to fawning, and requested Yusuf ^an to come 
by himself. He without informing the chiefs started for Kashmir, 
and w ithout a fight got hold of LShar Chak, and cook charge of the 

1 Op. cit., p. 255. 

2 Op, cit., p. 375, but 1,000 is a misprint for 3,000 on that page. 

3 Op. dt., p. 404. He died suddenly in the 16th year of Jahangir's reign, 

see Rogers & Beveridge^s translation of Tuzuk-i-lahangiriy 11 , p. 202. He had 
become very fat. He had a son ‘Aziz Ullah ttan for whose account see 
Maathir-ul-Umara^ Text, II, pp. 789, 799, Beveridge’s translation, I, 

PP- 334, 335 - 

4 Adapted from Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 279, 280, Beveridge's tran¬ 
slation, pp. 408, 409. 
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When Salih Diwana reported to the Emperor the story 
o£ Yusuf lean’s constancy, the Emperor in the 27th year sent Shaikh 
Ya‘o^ul> Kashmiri, one of his confidential 2:ervants, with Yusuf Kalian s 
5on Haidar for comforting® him. In the 29th year Yusuf fQian sent*^ 
to the Court his son Ya‘qub with presents of the country. When in 
^oth year the imperial Court was located in the Panjab, the Emperor 
summoned Yusuf Khan. Ya‘qub becoming suspicious took to flight. 
Hakim ‘All and Bahu.*-ud-DTn Kambu were deputed to give him good 
advice. If he could not come himself he was to send his foolish son^. 
When the ambassadors returned and reported his presumptuousness, 
Mirza Shah Rukh was sent off with a large force to conquer the 
country. After the army came by the PakhlT route and arrived near 
Bulyas, Yiisuf Khan saw no other course open to him except to submit. 
He consequently came and waited on the officers. They w'anced to 
return taking him with them, but the Emperor did not approve of it, 
and peremptory orders for the conquest of the country were sent. On 
this the Kashmiris first raised Husain Khan Chak, and later Ya’qub 
l^an son of Yusuf Khan to the throne, and began the fight. They 
were defeated. They sent a message that the ruler was proceeding to 
the Court, and that Dinars and Dirhams would henceforth be coined 
in Emperor Akbar*s name. Also that mint, saffron^ silk and game 
would belong to the State. As the officers v/ere troubled by the 
heavy falls of snow, they appointed superintendents in the above- 
mentioned concerns®, and in the beginning of the 31st year returned 
to rhe Court with Yusuf Khan. The latter was handed over to Raja 
Todar Mai®. As Ya’qub and other Kashmiris showed signs of acting 
against the terms of peace, Qasim l^ 5 n was sent off with a suitable 


1 Op, cit„ Text, p. 318, translation, pp. 4^^- 

2 Op, cit. Text, pp. 389, 390, translation, p. 576. 

3 Op, cit.. Text, p. 4.50, translation, p. 676. 

4 Op. cit.. Text, p. 469, translation, p. 707. 

5 Op. at., Text, pp. 480, 481, translation, pp. 722-725. 

6 Op. cit., Text, p. 48S, translation, pp, 738, 739. 





force. He by good arrangements conquered the country. He fought 
several battles with Ya'qub Khan, son of Yusuf Khan, and other 
Kashmiris, and was victorious. In the 32nd year Yusuf Khan was 
released from his imprisonment, given a Jagir on the borders of Bihar^, 
and appointed to the Siiba of Bengal. Up to the 37th year he per¬ 
formed good service. His son Ya'qub Khan, after his father went to 
the Court, was made an instrument of strife by the Kashmiris, and for 
a time he was the ruler of the country. When Qasini fOian Mtr 
Bahr was deputed for the annexation of that territory, the good fortune 
cf the Emperor caused dissensions to break out amongst the people. 
By this means Qasim Khan entered Srinagar. Even then Ya'qub 
Khan exhibited signs of rebellion. In the 34th year when the Emperor 
was in Kashml’r, attempts were made to conciliate him. He submitted 
and was exalted by kissing the royal threshold^. 

(MIRZA) YOSUF lOiAN RADAVl^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 314-321). 

He was one of the true Saiyids of Mashhad. He attained high 
rank and influence during the reign of Emperer Akbar, In the 30th 
ycar^ he was promoted to the high rank of 2,500. When Shahbax 
Khan hastened from Bihar to Bengal, the Mirza was ordered^ to 
proceed from Oudh and to guard Bihar. In the 32nd year, 995 A.H. 

1 Op. cit.i Text, p. 525* translation, p. 801. 

2 Op, cit,f Text, p. 557, translation, p. 846. He is again mentioned on 
pp. and 649 of the text. According to a Kashmir chronicle Ya'qub was 
eventually poisoned by a poisoned robe sent to him by Akbar, see Rieu, Cat, 
Brit, Mas, MS, I, 300c, but according to Bada'onI, Mantakhah-ut-TawZr'kh^ 
Text, II, p. 354, Lowers translation, II, p. 365, both he and his father died in 
prison from melancholy and spleen. 

3 For his earlier life sec Akbarndma, III. The account in Blochmann, 

I (2nd edn.), pp^ 3^9“37^7 is almost a verbatim translation of the Mad^ir 
account. 

4 Akbarndmat Text, III, p. 457, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 687. 

5 Op. cit.. Text, p. 465, translation, p. 701. 
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(1587 A,D.) when Qasim ^an, the Governor of Kashmir, becoming 
disgusted with the continual commotion there resigned, the Mirza w^as 
appointed^ to administer the country. He by his excellent arrange¬ 
ments succeeded in winning the hearts of the people. He conciliated 
Shams Chak, who claimed the sovereignty of the country, and sent 
him to the Court®. In the 34th year, 997 A.H. (1589 A.D.) Em¬ 
peror Akbar visited Kashmir, the like of which as a land for holiday 
globe-trotters has not found anywhere in the world. He ordered that 
skilled officers® should carry out a survey of the Marraj and Kamraj, 
i.Cy the upper and lower valleys of the river Bhic (|heluni). In that 
territory every piece of land is designated as a fattah^ and this equals • 
one bigha and one hiswah of the Ilahl yard (gaz). The Kashmiris 
reckon a little more than 2^3 pattahs to be equal to a bigha. With 
the government they reckon on the basis of three heaps of produce. 
Accordingly every village is assessed on the basis of a certain number 
of ^arwdrs of rice. Every kharwdr is equal to three maunds and 
eight seers Akbarshahi. Some reckon by taraks which is equal 
to eight seers. For the Rabi* (spring) crop they take for every 
pattah of wheat or pulses two taraks as the ruler’s share. At this 
time the experienced assistants went into details, and found several 
irregularities. But as a result of the importunity of the land-holders 
who did not disclose all the facts, of the farmers chiefly being 
soldiers, and of the Emperor being desirous of sight-seeing, and 
careless (about taxation), and also in view of the fact that an 
increase in the revenue would cause confusion among the peasantry— 
specially in a newly conquered country—the revenue was not fixed 
on the basis of statistics. Two lakhs of ^arwdrs of rice were added 
to the twenty lakhs (formerly taken), and each kjbarwar was reckoned 


1 Op, cit.. Text, pp. 521, 523, rraiislacion, pp. 796, 798. 

2 Op, cit„ Text, p. 523, ttanslation, pp, 798, 799. 

3 The account is based on Akbarnama^ Text, III, pp, 54 ^> 549» translation, 
pp. 830^832. The Maa^ir account is somewhat confused, and for derails refer¬ 
ence may be made to the original and the detailed notes by Beveridge in the 
translation cited. 
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at sixteen dams. On the basis of this estimate a settlement was 
fixed with Mirza Yusuf Khan. 

In the 36th year it so happened that one of the confidential ser¬ 
vants of the MTtza ran away and came to the Court. He represented 
that the number of kharwdrs should be increased by 50 per cent, 
and the rate for each kharwdr should be 38 dams. On an enquiry 
being made, the Mirza did not agree to this increased assessment. 
Accordingly QadI Nur Ullah and Qadi ‘All were deputed for carrying 
out an investigationh The Mirza*s agents out of dishonest motives 
proved refractory. Qadi Nur Ullah returned and reported to the 
Emperor. Husain Beg ShaiHi ‘Uinri was sent to help. The former 
worked energetically at the office arrangements, and the latter at mak¬ 
ing collections. Some of the Mlrza^s servants combined together and 
stirred up sedition-mongers, who made Yadgar, Mirza's cousin, the 
pivot of disturbances. There were one or two encounters, and then 
peace was made. But through the slackness of the two men (Qadi 
‘All and Husain Beg ShaiUi ‘Umri), sedition in a short time rose to 
a great height^. Consequently Qadi ‘All and Husain Beg were forced 
to leave the city and start for India. As the rebels had already taken 
possession of the passes, Qadi ‘Ali was seized after slight resistance 
and put to death, Husain B^g escaped half alive. It is stated 
that when Yadgar Kal (the bald) took the idea of sovereignty into 
his head, and sent for an engraver to make a ring in his name, a 
splinter of steel came off while engraving and struck him in the 
eye. At the time of reciting the Khutba he trembled^, and when an 
assembly was arranged and he sat on the throne, a fardsh (servant), 
who was standing with a fan in his hand, at once recited the 
couplet: 


1 Op. cit.. Text, p. 595, translation, pp. 906, 907, The confidential clerk's 
name is given there at Tota. 

2 Op. cit,. Text, p. 618, translation, pp. 944, 945. 

3 MHntakhah-HuTawMhh, Te^^t, 11 , p.382, Lowe’s translation, II, p. 395. 
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Verse 


You cannot by boasting place a cushion on the scat of the 

mighty, 

Unless you also prepare the paraphernalia of might, 

Yadgar was astonished, and asked the man whether he had com* 
posed it. He replied in the negative. Then (he asked) “Where did 
you learn this couplet?’* He replied, ‘I do not know/* Stranger 
still^, Emperor Akbar had received no new's of the disturbance, when 
--inasmuch as kings and fortunate princes are inspired—in the 37th 
year, 1000 A.H. A.D.) he unexpectedly ordered a march 

from Lahore to Kashmir. Though men held back on account of diffi¬ 
culties of the journey, and some thought it improper that the Emper¬ 
or should go to such a remote quarter and hilly country, the journey 
to which by any route would take a year, the Emperor in the height 
of rainy season set off unattended (Jarldah), It so happened that it 
was the very day on which Yadgar Kal had rebelled ir Kashmir. 
Still stranger was that while crossing the river Ravi the Emperor asked 
to which did this verse refer: — 


Verse 

The crown of the empire, and the diadem of the Shah®, 

How shall they come to a baldman? God forbid! 

They bad not proceeded many stages when the news of the Kash¬ 
mir disturbance was received, and the hidden knowledge of the Emper¬ 
or thus became manifest. ShaiHi Farid Ba^shl-Begt was sent ahead 
with a force, and the Emperor himself pushed on rapidly. Mirza 
Yusuf Khan was placed under care of ShailA Abul FadI®. When, 
however, Mirza Lashkari son of Mirza Yusuf Khan, becoming aware of 
the doings of the rebel (Yadgar) brought away bis family and children 

1 Akharnama, Text, llh p. 617, translation, p. 943- 

2 Munta khah-ut-Tau 'ankh, Text, 11 , p. 382, Lowe’s translation; H, p. 

395 ' 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 619, translation^ p. 947, 
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towards Lah 5 re, and Yadgar on hearing of Mirza’s imprisonment 
hurriedly sent awav the Mirza*s family, these happenings 
became the means of saving the Mirza’s honour and he was released^ 
Yadgar on hearing the news of the Emperor’s expedition sent a large 
force to guard the passes. The brave imperialists, however, easily 
defeated the enemy, and entered the country. Yadgar left Srinagar 
the capital of the country and hurried to Hirapur. A party of 
Mirza’s men, who were lying in wait, came at midnight, and raising 
a cry “The King” fell on his camp and plundered it. He was 
amazed and leaving his tent fled into the fields. Except for Yusuf he 
had no attendant with him. He sent him to fetch a horse. The 
men, who were astonished at not finding Yadgar, seized Yusuf and 
tortured him. At last through his indiscretion Yadgar was captured* 
and his shoulders were relieved of the weight of his head. 


Qfpatrain 

In the garden the pumpkin raised its head beside the Cypress. 

Forsooth this head raising is for the empire {sarwart). 

Heavens know out of the Cypress and the pumpkin, 

Which one is worthy of the empire. 

It is stated that on the day when the Emperor beard of the sedi¬ 
tion of the wretch, and as Yadgar’s mother, Nuejra by name* was 
unrivalled for her lack of modesty amongst the prostitutes {lUtis), he 
repeated the verse: 

Verse 

The bastard is envious; I am what my fate is. 

The bastard-slayer has come like the star of Yemen. 

He also rernarked that the fall of this worthless fellow and the 
rising of Canopus would take place about the same time. Astrologers 
represented that Yadgar would receive his punishment in two to three 
months. The Emperor said: “It will not be in less than days or 
more than two months. Accordingly it alt happened in 51 days, 

I Akbarnim^'i. Text, III, p. 619, translation, p. 2^7. 
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And on the day on which Yadgar was killed, Canopus rose*^. After 
the Emperor reached Kashmir, Mirza Yusuf y}an did not agree to 
take the province at the increasca rental. Consequently it was maac 
Crown-lana, ana lOiwaja Shams-ua-Din Khawafi with 3,000 horse 
was appointea to the charge. But at the request oE Prince Sultan 
Salim Kashmir was again assignea to Mirza YusuE". In the 39th 
year the Mirza was promotea to the post oE the Superintenaent oE 
Artillery. In the same year, 1002 A.H. (i 593*94 A-D.) he was 
in succession to Qullj Khan appointea to the charge oE Jaunpur . 

In the qist year he was granted a J^gif in Gujarat*, and appointed 
an auxiliary oE the Deccan, When Sadiq E^an oE Herat died in the 
qand year, the Mirza was appointed the guardian oE Prince Sultan 
Murad®, and hastening from his Jagtr to Balapur in Berar, he took- up 
his duties with the Prince. After Prince Murad’s ddath he rendered 
valuable services with 'Allaml Shaikh Abiil Fadl in the administration 
oE the Deccan. In the siege and later the conquest of Ahmadnagar 
he, in attendance of Prince Daniyal, contributed nnore than any other 
officer towards the succcsss of the campaign. As he always disliked 
the Deccan, he in the beginning of the 46th year in response to the 
summons waited on Emperor Akbar at Burhinpur. When the royal 
standards returned cowards Agra, Prince Daniyal with other officers 
was permitted to leave at the Narbada, and the Mirza also was deput¬ 
ed with him®. In the same year, which was 1010 A.H, (1601 
A.D.) the Prince sene the Mirza with Mirza Rustam SaEavI to assist 
Shaikh Abul Fadl and Khanan in the Balaghat area. The 

Mirza died in the month of Jummada II (December, 1601) of a bubo 

t Op. cit., Text, p. 623. translation, pp. 933 > 954 Beveridge’s excellent 
notes may be consulted in regard to Canopus etc. 

z Qp. at., Text, p. 617, translation, pf . 959 » 9 ^*^- 

3 Of. cit., Text, p, 654, translation, p. 1004. 

4 Of. cti.;Tcxt, p, 714, translation, p. 1064. 

5 Of. dt.» Text, p. 724, translation, p. 1081. 

6 Op. cit.y Text, p. 790, translation, p. 1184. 
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at Jalnapur\ His body was conveyed to Mashhad. He regarded 
Sultanpur as his home, and had many Rohilas among Ins infantry 
men, and he paid their salaries monrh by month. Whenever he 
granted an increase in pay, he called it a month and a half's pay. 
This he paid out at once in addition to the monthly salary during the 
whole year. Among his sons was Mirza Safshikan f^an Lashkarl"* 
of whom a separate account has been given. Another Mirza ‘Iwad 
was a good writer of prose. He wrote a history of the world under 
the name Chaman. Another Mirza Aflatun lived with his brother. 
At the end of his life he was appointed incharge of the tomb (of 
Emperor Akbar) at Bihishtabad Sikandra, and died in that capacity. 
His son-in-law Mir 'Abdullah in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan 
received the rank of 1,500 with 800 horse“. For some time he was 
Commandant of the fort of Dharwar. He died in the 8th year of the 
reign^. 


YOSUF MUHAMMAD KHAN KOKALTASH 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 952-954)* 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan was the eldest son of f^an A*zam Atga®, 
and foster-brother of Emperor Akbar, When his father* was deputed 
with a force by the Emperor to obstruct Bairam f^an who was pro¬ 
ceeding to the Panjab, Yusuf Muhammad, who was twelve years old. 


1 Of. cit.y Text, p. 800, translation, p. 1198. 

2 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 736-738, translation anieay pp. 671, 672. 

3 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 296. 

4 Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, p. 306. 

5 8hams-ud-Din Muhammad Atga f^han for whose account see Blochmann, 
A*'iny I (2nd edn.), pp. 337, 338. 

6 Akharndmay Text. II, p. no, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 168. It is 
not clear on what authority the author of Madthir states that Yusuf Muhammad 
was 12 years old in 1560, £or on p. 675 of the text of volume I of Madthir 
(Beveridge’s translation, I. p. 319) his younger brother Aziz K5ka is described 
as hamsan i.e. of the same age as Akbar. He must have been, therefore, more 
clian 18 years of age, for Emperor Akbar was then 18 years old. 
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was also sent with his father. On the day of the battle he was sta¬ 
tioned with other gallant men between the centre and the Altmash, 
and when Atga Khan, after his right and left had been disorganized, 
saw safety in attacking Bairam Khan*s force, Yusuf Muhammad 
Was in front of his father and did great deeds^ He was reward¬ 
ed with the title of Khan. When his father was killed by Adham 
Khan Koka^ Yusuf Muhammad Kh an armed himself and his com¬ 
panions, and barred the path of Adham Khan and Maham Anaga 
till he was satisfied by hearing of the punishment that Emperor 
had inflicted on Adham Khan^ After this event the said Khan 
and his brother ‘Aziz Muhammad Kokaltash were encompassed 
with royal favours, and were always close associates of the Emperor 
both in assemblies and in battles. In the loch year when the disloyal¬ 
ty and rebellion of ‘All Quli Khan Zaman, Bahadur Kh an and Iskandar 
Khan was reported the Emperor himself marched from Agra for chas¬ 
tising this band. After crossing the Ganges it was reported to the 
Emperor that Iskandar Khan was srill at his headquarters in Lucknow. 
The Emperor turned in that direction, and ordered that Yusuf Muham¬ 
mad with Shuja‘at and some other reliable officers should 

go forward as the vanguard^. Under the benevolent patronage of 
Emperor Akbar he had attained the high rank of 5,000, when in the 
height of his youth he fell ill as a result of excessive indulgence in 
drinking. In the i ith year of the reign, corresponding to 973 A.H. 
(1565 A.D.) he died^. 

Circumspection 

As a result of careful experiments physicians have found grape 
juice (wine) to have very potent properties as a tonic in various human 
ailments. In regard to its use they have, however, prescribed strict 


1 Op. ch.. Text, pp. 112, 113, translation, pp. 170-172. 

2 Op. etc.. Text, pp. 174-176, translation, pp. 269-273. 

3 Op. cit,. Text, p, 252, translation, p. 379. 

4 Op. cit,y Text, p. 272, translation, p. 405, where the date of his death is 
given as 5th Dhul Qa‘dla corresponding to 24th May, 1566. 



dosages and specified exact times and occasions. Excessive indulgence, 
which destroys intellectual faculties and is the harbinger of a number 
of ills, has been strictly prohibited and strongly condemned. This is 
also clearly laid down in the holy book of religion. While the Shari^at 
of Mustafa, May he be blessed and have peace! in which are revealed 
the most appropriate rules of conduct and dealings in regard to all 
affairs, no differenriation has been made in regard to its injurious 
effects when used in smaller or larger quantities. Rather its use has 
been entirely and strictly prohibited. The injunction *‘their^ sin is 
greater chan their profit*’ explicitly explains this dictum. 

YOSUF MUHAMMAD KHAN TASHKANDI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 963-967). 

Tashkand is a city in the Farghana country, which is situated in 
the fifth clime, and forms the limit of settled habitations. On its 
cast is Kashghar, on its west Samarqand, on the south the mountains 
of the Badakhshan border, and on the north—though in former times 
there were towns such as Almaligh, Almatu and Yangi also known as 
Taraz—but at the present time owing to the migrations of the Ozbegs 
no traces of their habitations or ruins even are left. Except on the 
west side, where there are no mountains, it is not possible for an enemy 
to enter the country. The river Saihun, generally known as the 
Ab-i-Khtijand, entering the country from the north-east runs west¬ 
wards, and after passing along the north of ^ujand and to the south 
of Fanakat, now known as Shahrukhiya, enters Turkistan, and enter¬ 
ing the sands disappears there. In this tract there are seven townships. 
The five in the south are Andijan, Aiish, Marghinan, Asfara and 
Khujand, and in the north Taraz and Kasan—which is an old city, 
formerly known as Niyakat and now known as Tashkand and Tash- 
kaniyat. The tulip gardens of the area are as superb and famous as 


I Vide Ojuran^ Sura AUBaqarahy verse 21^ (in pt.), p. 99, 
127 
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the red roses of Bokhara, particularly the seven-coloured tulips which 
are a speciality of the country'. 

After Yusuf Muhammad migrated from his native country to 
India he spent some time in the companionship of ‘Abdullah ^an 
Firuz Jang''. Later as a result of his outstanding personality and good 
fortune he became attached to Prince Shah Jahin, and through his 
excellent services and constant attendance rose higher in position. He 
was constantly in attendance both during the journeys and in camp. 
After the accession he was appointed to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 
horse, and received as gifts a flag, a drum, a horse, an elephant, and 
Rs. 15,000 in cash*. He was also granted a fief near M.indu. In 
the 4th year while engaged in the Deccan campaign he was suddenly 
involved in a strange disaster. This was on a day while he and Baha¬ 
dur ^an Rohlla had gone to bring in forage that they encountered 
Randaula ^an and Bahlul Khan ‘Adilshahl. There was a great fight 
in which he fought valiantly, but was severely wounded and fell on the 
ground. The enemy regarding it as a great triumph carried him and 
Bahadur Khan*. For a time he was confined as a prisoner in Bijapur. 
When in the 5th year Yamln-ud-Daula Asaf Khan set about devasta¬ 
ting Bijapur, and besieged it, ‘Adil Shah sent both these officers to 
him®. After they arrived at the Court of the Emperor, who was well 
known for favouring his loyal officers, they were recompensed by the 
grant to each of them of a robe of honour, a sword, a shield with orna¬ 
mented weapons, a horse and an elephant. Yusuf Muhammad Khan 
received the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse® and the gifts of a 

1 Adapted from Memoirs of Babur, see the translation by Mrs. Beveridge 
pp. I- 10. Atrar and Shash of the Maathir should be T-araz and Kasan as in 
Baburnamtt, and these have been adopted in the translation. 

2 Maat±ir-ul-Umafa. Text, II. pp. 777 - 7 ^ 9 ’ Beveridge's tran.slation, 1 , pp. 

97-105. 

3 liidshdhnama, 1 . pt. i, pp. 118, 1 19. In the 3rd year, p. 299, his rank 
was increased to 'z,^oo with 1,200 horse. 

Op, cit., pp. 380, 381. 

5 Op. cjt., p. 415* 



6 Op, dt.y pp. 422, 423. 
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drum and Rs. 20,000 in cash, and was later appointed as the Subahdar 
of Tatta. 

It is stated that previously he had many Muglial servants from 
Turan, but when on the occasion of this catastrophe he witnessed their 
unexpected faithlessness, in that they left their master in the hands of 
the enemy, and themselves went off in safety to his fief, and forcibly 
levied a large sum as pay from his father who had relinc^uished secular 
life and had become a dervish, he thought less of Mughals, and mostly 
employed Hindustanis. Afterwards he was appointed Faujdir of 
Bhakkarh In the iith year when the Qandahar fort came into the 
royal possession, he was deputed^ with the Faujddr of Siwistan for 
settling that area. He performed valuable services in company with 
Qulij Khan the Governor of the area in connection with the capture of 
the Bust fort« In the i ath year he was transferred from the Faptjddrt 
of Bhakkar as Suhahddr of Multan, and was granted an increase of 
1,000 horsc^ In the same year, corresponding to 104Q A.H. (1^39- 
40 A.D.) he died\ He had two sons Mirza Ruh Ullah and Mirza 
Bahram. The first in the end of the 2&th year was appointed as Fauj- 
ddr and fief-holder of Mandu, and given the rank of 1,500 with 800 
horse. After a time he was censured and his rank reduced to i,ooo. 
Later he was appointed Faujdar and Commandant of Kangra. In the 
beginning of Emperor AurangzTb’s reign he was deprived of his rank 
and Jdgir for certain actions which did not meet with royal approval, 
and went into retirement. His sons, though they were J^anazads, 
did not owing to the Ernpcror’s displeasure, succeed in getting any 
Alansdhy and were for a time companions of Kh an Jahan Bahadur 
Kokaltash. Later Mirza ‘Abdullah succeeded in securing service under 
Prince Muhammad A‘zam Shah. As a result of this appointment 


1 Badshahnama, II, p. 22, where tlie increase of his rank to 3,000 with 
2,500 horse is recorded. 

2 This was in the nth year, op. cit. p. 35 

3 This is incorrect, the increase was of horse, and his rank on being 

appointed Sttbahdar of Multan became 3>uoo with horse, op. cit,, p. 128. 

4 Op, cit,, p. 155. 





as Keeper of the Arsenal {Qurbegt) he was thus raised to a position 
of honour and respect. Afterwards he was appointed head of the 
artillery, and in the battle of Jajau having given full proof of his 
loyalty was killed with that gallant Prince. His son Mirza Path 
Ullfih was young. Basalat Khan Sultan cast a favourable eye on him 
on account of acquaintance and school fellowship (khwajatasht) and 
looked after his training. After Basalat Khan’s death he found service 
under Asat Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk as the Superintendent of the Dwan- 
^ana and of the messengers (harkards). He received his ancestral 
titles. At the time of writing he is alive, and is a friend and com¬ 
panion of the author. 

Z» 

ZABARDAST KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 372, 373). 

He was one of Emperor Sh.ah Jahan’s body-guard. After Shah 
Jahan’s accession he was granted the rank^ of 1,000 with 500 horse, 
and in the 2nd ycar^ he had an increase of 300 with 100 horse, and 
again^ of 200 horse. In the qch year he had reached* the rank of 
1 ,500 with 1,000 horse. He was for a long time deputed to Bilwr 
province, and during this period he in collaboration with the governors 
of the province distinguished himself in the chastisements of the 
refractory Zammdars thereof. During the governorship of 1 ‘tiqad 

*In this section arc included notices beginning with the letters 3 and b, 
while those beginning with j are included at the end of the work in view of 0 
being transliterated as Dh. The only biography under the letter D has been 
dealt with under the Ictrxr M. 

1 BHdshahnama, I. pt. i, p. 119. 

2 Of: cit.y p. 253. 

3 Op. cit., p. 266, but bis rank after this increase of 200 is given as 
with 800 horse. 

4 Op, cit,, p. 399. 
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he subdued Pratap^—the Zammdar of Palamau, who was the 
leader of all the refractory elements of the province—by his devoted 
exertions in the cause of the Empire, by stirring up one of his sons 
against him, and in the 17th year brought him before the Governor. 
Later he returned to the Covirt^ and pajd his homage. In the i8th 
year he was promoted^ to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse. In 
the 19th year he was granted a robe of honour, and was sent for the 
settlement of Siwiscan in the province of Tatta (Sindh). In the 23rd 
year, 1059 A.H. (1649 A.D.), while holding the office of Faujdar of 
Siwistan, the cup of his life became^ full (he died). 

ZAFAR f^AN 
(Voi. II, pp. 755, 756). 


He was the son of Zain Khan Koka®. Probably his name was 
Shukr Ullah®. In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign he had the rank of 
200, but after the death of his father he was raised to the rank of 700. 
Apparently in the end of Akbar*s reign he received the title of Zafar 
IGian. After Jahangir’s accession to the throne, as Zain Khan Koka^s 
daughter'^ was married to the Emperor, Zafar l^an became the subject 
of additional favours. In the 2nd year® when the Emperor started 


1 Badshahnamuy II, pp. 357*361. The sentence in the text is very invol¬ 
ved. It seems to mean that Zabardast ^an subdued Pratap by stirring up one 
of his sons against him, but according to Badshahnama, it was Pratap's uncles 
or cousins who imprisoned him and forced him to come to terms with Zabardast 
Khan. 

2 Op. cit.f p. 374 * 3 PP* 4 ^ 5 * 4 ^^’ 

^ *Amal Salih, III, p. 103. 

5 Maa^ir-uUUmara, Text, II, pp. 362-369, and Blochmann, A^tn, I (2nd 
cdn.), pp. 367-369. 

6 Blochmann on pp. 5^8, 589 of the work cited published his account 
under the name Shukr Ullah Zafar j^an based mainly on b/laathir^ 

7 Mother of Prince Parviz; she died in 1007 A.H., see Blochmann, op. 
at., p. 323, and Madthir-ul-Umard, Text, II, p. 363. 

8 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tuzuk^i-Jahdngiri, I, p. 100. See 
also the footnote in reference to the name of the village. 
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{rom Lahore to Kabul, he encamped cnroutc at the village of Ahroh’i 
near the Attock fort, the inhabitants of the place complained against 
the Khatars, who practised robberies and dacoities etc. Zafar Khan 
was granted Attock as fief in place of Ahmad Beg Khan^, and he was 
ordered that the Khatars should, by the tinie of the return of the 
Emperor, be removed to Lahore, that their headmen should be im¬ 
prisoned, and whatever they had taken by force from anyone restored. 
Zafar Khan performed the duties assigned to him, and waited on the 
Emperor on his return^ and was commended. In the 3rd year he was 
promoted to the rank of 2,000 foot with 1,000 horse, and later in the 
same year received a standard, a robe of honour and a jewelled dagger^. 
In the yth year his rank was increased^ to 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse, 
and he was posted as Governor of Bihar. In the loth year he was 
removed® from there, but on returning to the Court received an in¬ 
crease of 500 foot with 500 horse, and was deputed to the Bangash® 
campaign. His subsequent history has not been noticedL His son 
was Sa‘adat whose account is given separately. 


ZAFAR KHAN KHWAJA AHSAN ULLAH 
(Vol. II, pp, 756-763). 

He was the son of Khwaja’ Abul Hasan of Turbat. In the 
i^rh year of Jahangir’s reign when I^waja Abul Hasan^® w'as appoint¬ 
ed to succeed Mahabat Khan as the Governor of Kabul, Ahsan Ullah 
was appointed as his father’s deputy for the government of the area. 

I Op. at., p. n I. 2 Op. cit., p. 

3 Op. dt., p. 147. 4 Op. df., p. 231. 

5 Op. dr„ p. 306, 6 Op. at., p. 310. 

7 Rogers & Beveridge's translation of Tilzuk-i-J ah Engirt, II, p. He died 
in thc*>i6th year 1621-22 A.D. His son’s name is given there as Sa*adat Onicd. 

8 AIa3^ir-id-Umar^t Text, 11 , pp. 461-463. 

9 Maat±ir-d'Utnar^, Text, I, op. 737-739, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
128*130. 

10 Iqbalndma'i-Jahangift, p. 238. 
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He was raised to the rank of 1,500 with 600 horse, granted the title 
of Zafar Khan, and received as gifts a standard, a dagger, a jewelled 
sword and an elephant* By the end of the reign of that Emperor he 
had attained to the rank of 2,500 with 1,200 horse. In the ist 
year of Shah Jahan’s reign it was reported that he was besieging 
‘Abdul Qadir son of Ahd Dad in the valley of f^armana^ in Tlrah. 
On hearing of the death of Emperor Jahangir, however, he had sent 
the force to Kabul and himself retired to PSshawar. After dealing 
with the' business there, according to the custom of the Governor 
spending the winter in Peshawar, and summer in Kabul, he had set 
out for the latter place. On the march he had neglected the rules of 
caution, and the tribes of Orakzal and Afridl— who are the leading 
Afghan tribes of the !^aibar mountains—blocked his way, and so 
plundered his camp that he lost all hope and did not attempt to re¬ 
trieve the situation* On this account Kabul was taken from his 
father, and he himself repaired to the Court. In the 2nd year he 
was appointed with l^waja Abul Hasan to pursue Jujhar Singh 
Bundda* In the 3rd year, when the Emperor was encamped in the 
Deccan, he was sent with the above-mentioned Khwaja for the con¬ 
quest of the territories cf Nasik, Trimbak and Sangamn^r. In the 
5th year when his father was appointed Governor of Kashmir in 
succession to Ptiqad ^an Shahpur, he was made*"^ his deputy, and 
received a kbil*at and a horse. In the 6th year after his father’s death 
the Emperor confirmed him as the Governor of Kashmir, increased his 
rank to 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and granted him a standard and a 
drum^. In the 7th year when the Emperor was going to Kashmir, 


1 The account of Zafar Khan*s failure against the Orakzai and Africli 
tribes is based on Badshahnamay I, pt. i, pp. 190, 191, j^harmaha of the text 
Kharmana in Badshahnamay and this has been followed. His return to the 
Court is recorded on p. 245. 

2 This is apparently a reference to his defeat by ‘Abdul Qadir, see Maathir- 
ul^Umaray Text, II, p. 247 , and translation, ante p. 598. in the notice of Rashid 
Khan Ansari. 

3 op . cit., p. 432. 


4 ^P- PP- 473. 474 - 
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he came as far as Bhimbar^ to welcome him, and paid his respects. 
In the loth year he was ordered to Tibet. Tlicre are two roads from 
Kashmir to Tibet, one is called Karaj and the other Lar. The first 
is four stages longer than the second, but the latter owing to of its 
remaining covered by snow for a long time, and of having two difficult 
passes across it (is a more difficult route), Zafar l^an went by the 
first. By his skilful arrangements he conquered the country, and 
having captured Abdal, the ruler of the area, rapidly returned by the 
second route. The rapidity with which the expedition was executed 
was commended by the Emperor.^ 

Tibet consists of 21 Parganas^ and has 37 forts. Owing to the 
large number of hills and the restricted nature of the plains in the 
area very little of agriculture is possible. The chief agricultural pro¬ 
ducts are wheat and barley. The yearly revenue is not more than a 
lac of rupees. Along one bank of one of its rivers particles of gold 
arc found (in the sand), but the gold is of inferior quality and is not 
worth more than seven rupees a toU. This form of gold washings 
annually yields nearly 2,000 tolas* Fruits of colder climates such as 
peaches, apricots, melons and grapes are produced in the country. 
They are sweet and of a good quality, and arc all available in one 
season only. There is (also) a type of apple which is of a red colour 
both inside and outside. 

In the nth year, Zafar Khan^, in compliance with the orders, 
came with Abdal, the ruler of 1 ibet, and did homage. In the i 2ch 
year he was removed from the Kashmir Saba^ and was appointed with 
Khan Dauran Nfusrac Jang for the chastisement of the Haz^as . 
In the 13th year he was attached® to Prince Muhammad Murad 
Bakhsh, who had been ordered to make his headquarters at Bheta. 

1 ^ Bad shah nama* I, pt. ii, p. 17* 

2 Op. c/L, pp. 281-286. Karaj of Maat±ir is 'm Badshahnama. 

otlAxJ has been printed as in the text. 

3 Op. cft„ pp, 287, 288. 

5 Op. cit., p. i 4 p- 


4 B^shahiiama, II, p. 93. 
6 Op. dt.y p. i8t. 
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that he was censured for some reason, and was without an 
oihce or fief for two years. In the end of the i^th year he was^ 
reinstated, and in the 15th year, when it was reported that Tarbiyat 
Khan, Governor of Kashmir in spite of definite injunctions and cash 
sent to him for the relief of the people — who were suffering from the 
effects of a famine that year—was not acting as he should have done, 
Zafar j^han was appointed to the governorship of Kashmir^ for the 
second time. In the i8th year when the glorious territory of Kashmir 
was honoured by the visit of the Emperor, the latter one day went to 
the Zafarabad Garden, which Zafar had laid out, and as a 

reward for the excellent treatment of the inhabitants of the area, which 
had resulted in their pacification, he was granted an increase of 1,000 
horse in his rank. Later some incident resulted in his suspension 
from service for some time, but in the 25th year he was reinstated and 
granted the rank of 3,000 foot with 1,500 horse^. In the 26th 
year on the death of Sardar he was appointed Governor of Tatta 

(Sindh), and as a result of an increase of 500 horse his rank became 
3,000 foot with 2,000 horse^. When in the 29th year Sultan 
Sipihr Shikoh was appointed iSovernor of that province, the said Khan 
returned in the 30th year to the Court from Tatta, In the first battle 
against Dara Shikoh he with. 5,000 brave tried cavalry men was in 
charge of the left centre. Inasmuch as the Khan was not of an 
accommodating nature, and did not pay heed to the prevailing 
conditions, he was during Shah Jahan*s reign —which was the age foi 
recognition of merit and hereditory claims — twice placed on the retired 
list. When the sovereignty came to Aurangzlb, zeal and restless 
attention to duty became the order of the day, and regard and 


I Of. cit,, p. 241. 2 Op. cU„ p. 282, 

3 There is some mistake here as he already had the rank of 3,000 with 
2,000 horse at the end of the 20th year, see Badshahnamay II, p. 724. For his 
reinstatement see "Amal SMihy III, p. 143. 

4 *Amal Salihy III, p. 154. The rank in the text is wrotigly given as 3,000 
with 3,000 horse. 
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claims were ignored. In the beginning of this reign he was granted 
an annual pension of Rs, 40,000. In the 6ch year 1073 A.H. 
(1662-63 A.D.) he died at Lahore, and was buried in his father’s 
tomb. 

It is stated that his personal appearance was very unattractive, and 
that he was very short statured. It is well known that one day it was 
mentioned in Emperor Shah Jahan’s presence that f^waja Abul Hasan 
drank water only once a day. MuIIa HifzT, who was present, re¬ 
marked that Zafar Khan’s short stature was to be attributed to this 
fact, and that he was a seed grown without water. But he was 
unique in intellect and right-thinking. At the time of Mahabat 
Khan’s domination in Kabul he was a prominent partisan of Nut 
Jahan Begam in the sagacious advice which led to the success of their^ 
plan. He was not devoid of meric. During the reign of Emperor 
Jahangir it was a common saying that among the sons of the Amirs 
there were four who excelled their fathers, viz,, Jahangir Quil Khan^ 
son of I^an A^zam, Sa'ad Ullah Khan son of Sa‘Id Khan Chaghtai, 
Zafar f^an® sou of Zain ^an, and the fourth was Zafar Khan son 
of Khwaja Abul Hasan. Though the Khwaja was a Sanm, Zafar 
KJhan was a bigoted ShPa. He used to give money to Iranians, and 
was specially generous and kind to poets. Eloquent men giving up 
their homes turned hopefully to liim, and received such favours as 
they had hoped for. The most noted of the moderns, Mirza Sii’ib^ 
of Tabriz, when he went from Iran to Kabul, was filled wdth admira¬ 
tion by his warm welcome and liberality, and lived in his company in 
India for a long time. Accordingly he has said: — 


1 See Iqbalmma-iA^kangirt, pp. 265-279 and Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahangir, pp, 408-411. 

2 MaHthir-fiil-Umara, Text, h pp. 521, 525, Beveridge & Prashad’s 

translation, h pp* 229, 73a 

3 Maathir-Hl-Vmara, Text, II, pp. 755, 756, translation antea pp. 1013, 

1014. 

4 See Rieu, Cat, Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, I, p. 6939. 
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Verse 

:en the Khan I^anan^ in battle and bancjuct, 
equal oE Zafar Kh an in generosity and courage. 
Zafar Khan had made an album with a selection of the poems of every 
poet, who had been connected with him by ties of intimacy, written 
in their own handwriting, with the likeness (painting) of the poet on 
the back of the page. He also composed poems. This (verse) is his; — 

Verse 

With your merciful sword cut short this existence as fast as 

you can! 

Act before the Heavens render you powerless. 

He was married to Buzurg ^anam, the daughter of Malika 
Banu—elder sister of Mumtaz Mahal—who w^asthc wife of Saif Khan> 
Buzurg ^anam was the mother of Mlrza Muhammad Tahir^, whose 
nom-de-flume was Ashna, and who during Shah jahan's reign attained 
the rank of 1,500 and had the title of ‘Inayat fQian. He held super- 
intendencies connected with the Presence (Hudur)^ such as were re¬ 
served only for trustworthy houseborn ones. In the end of Shah 
Jahan’s reign he was appointed Superintendent of the Library. It is 
seated that the Emperor sent him to make enquiries about the charac¬ 
ter and ways of Sarmand^ Majdhub (the Attracted) who used to go 
about naked. He came back and recited this verse: — 



I Sa’ib have s 
He is not the 


Verse 

It is commonly surmised that Sarmand the naked works 

miracles. 

The only visible proof of these is the exhibition of his 

private parts. 

The son like the father was equally ignorant of worldly wisdom. 
He became a recluse^ in Kashmir, and in the 6th year of Aurangzib's 


1 The reference is probably to Mahabat f^han. 

2 See Rieu. of. cit., p. 261, and Elliot’s History^ VII, p. 73. 

3 Rieu, Of, cit., II, p. 547a. 
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reign an annual pension of Rs. 24,000 was assigned to him. In the 
year 1081 A,H/ (1670-71 A.D.) he died. He prepared an abridged 
account of the thirty years of Emperor Shah Jahan s reign from Bad^ 
shahnama^ and called it Mulakh Khas^ (Abridgment). He was an 
adept in composition and correct use of words* He also composed a 
Mathnavi and a Dlwan. This (verse) is his: — 

Verse 

Rest consists in freedom from care! 

Sleeping in shade gets over the road (of life), 

ZAHID ^AN 
(Vol. II, p. 370). 

He was the son of Sadiq Khan^ of Elcrat. In the qoch year of 
Akbar^s reign he had reached the rank of 350. When his father 
died in the Deccan, he in the 47th year came" to the Court, and 
was employed there. In the.49th year he was exalted by an increase 
in his rank and the title of Khan". After the accession of Jahangir 
to the throne he was promoted to the rank of 2,000®. Later he was 
deputed with a force to chastise Rao Dalpat, Bhurich, and was com¬ 
mended for performing this service satisfactorily^. 

1 'Alamgirnama, p. 822. 

2 Sec Rieu, op. cit., I, p. 2,61 and Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of 
Shahjahm. pp. vi, vii. 

3 See Blochmann, A’irt, I (2nd end.), pp. 382-384. He died in the 42nd 
year, vide Akbarnama, III, Text, p. 720, Beveridge’s translation. Ill, p. 1074. 

4 AkharnSma, III, Text, p. 805, translation, p. 1209. 

5 Op. cit.. Text, p. 826, translation, p. 1239. Beveridge’s note that he was 
given the title of Sadiq ^lan is incorrect, as he was known as Zahid ^an in 
Emperor Jah^gir’s time. 

6 Rogers & Beveridge’s ti-anslation of Tuzuk-i-Jehanglri, I, p. 17. On 
p. 46, however, it is again recorded that he was promoted from the rank of 
1,500 to that of 2,000. 

7 Of. cit,, p. 84. The name there is Dalip son of Rai Rai Singh. 
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ZAHID KHAN KOKA 
(Vol. II, pp. 370-372). 

His mother was Hfiri i^anan nurse of B^gam Sahib\ the eldest 
daughter of Emperor Shah Jahan. In the 13th year he was appointed 
Faujdar^ of Miyan Dfiab in succession to Nur-ud-Daulah. In the 
14th year he was exalted by the grant of the title of Khan, and pro¬ 
moted to the rank of 1,000 with 1,000 horse, and was deputed to 
the Deccan. In the i5t^b year he returned to the Court with Prince 
Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur. In the 17th year his rank was 
increased to 1,500^ with 1,000 horse. Later he had an increase of 
500 with 200 horse, and made Qardwalbeg^. In the i8ch year on 
the occasion of the feast at the recovery of the Begam Sahib—who as 
a result of burns was ill for a long time—he received a robe of hon¬ 
our, a jewelled dagger, a standard and an elephant, and was promoted 
to the rank of 2,000 with 1,500 horse’. Afterwards he was appoint¬ 
ed to the high office of QHshbegi (Chief Falconer). In the 15th year, 
on 24th Rajab 1055 A.H. (5th September, 164.5 A.D,) he had a 
severe illness. Though Hakim Daud Taqarrab Mian wanted to bleed 
him, he would not agree*^, and died. 

It is stated that he led an unrestrained life of pleasure, and was 
very outspoken in his talks. One day Begam Sahib gave him a 
recommendation and sent him to one of the princes. The Prince sent 


1 Jahan Arii Begam, for her life see Bcaic^ Oriental Biog^Taphical Dictionary 
(1894 <^dn.), pp, 189, 190, also see Irvine, Storia do Mogor, I, p. 217, note 2. 
Her dress caught fire in the 17th year on 27th Muharram 1054 A.H. (6th 
March, 1644 A.D., not 26th March as stated in Beale), see Badshahnama, II, 
pp. 363.369. 

2 Badshahnama, II, p. 20X. 3 Op. cit., p. 351. 

4 Op. cit., p. 376. 5 Op. cit., p. 399. 

6 Op. cit., p. 434. There it is also noted that his mother Huri Begam 
was the nurse of the Begam Sahib, His eldest son Paid Uliah I£han who was 
10 years of age was after his father’s death granted the rank of 1,000 with 400 
horse. 
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for him, and said that the Begam Sahib had recommended him, and 
that, God willing, he would endeavour to promote his advancement. 

He said m reply that the lame and the blind wanted recommendations. 

He was free from these faults. If the Prince thought him worthy of 
advancement, he might do so, otherwise it did not matter. But he 
was not fickle in his friendships. One of his sons was Paid Ullah 
Kh an whose account^ has been included separately. The other was 
Muhammad *Abid, who in the 13th year of Aurangzib’s reign had 
the rank of 1,500 with 300 horse, and the title of Nawazish Khan^. 

ZAIN ^AN KOKA^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 362-370). 

Zain Khan's mother was Picha'* Jan Anaga, one of the nurses of 
Emperor Akbar. His father was Khwaja Maqsud^ ‘All of Herat, who 
was a pure-hearted, loyal and honest servant of Maryam Makanl, and 
was always in attendance near the howdah (of her elephant) during 
the journey to Iran as a devoted servant. Emperor Akbar had the 
daughter® of his brother l^waja Hasan—who was the uncle of Zain 

1 Maa^ir ulXJmar^y Text lU, pp, 28-30, Beveridge's translation, h pp- 

512,513* 

2 Maathir-i-AUmgm, pp. 97, 98. 

3 Blochmann, J'iw, I ('and edn.), pp. 367, 369. In the Maa^ir account 
above his rank is given as 5,000, but Bloclunann lists him as the first officer of 
the rank of 5,500, In Tahaqat, De's translation of Vol. Ill, p. 659 his rank is 
given as 5,000. 

4 Pija Jan Anaga in Akbarnama, I, Text, p. 44> Beveridge's translation, 1, 
p. 131. 

5 Op, cit.. Text, p. 222, translation, p. 448, where he is included as No. 7 
in the list of officers who “served the State during their exile." In Bayazid 
(Hida;fat Hosain edn. 1941), p. 178, he is included among those accompanied 
on his return from Persia, and referred to as the Dtvan of Kamran. 

6 Her name was Sahib Jamal, see Rogers & Beveridge's tianslation of 
Memoirs of Jahangir, 1, pp, i8, 19. Parviz was born at Kabul, vide Akbarnama, 

III, Text, p. 568, translation, p. 859. 
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Khan-niarried to Prince Sultan Salim, and in the year 997 A.H. 
(October, I5_89) she gave birth to Prince ParvTz. When in the ij'oth 
year Miraa Muhammad Hakim died at Kabul Emperor Akbar. after 
crossing the Indus enroute to Zabulistan (Afghanistan), sent Zain Khan 
—who had attained the rank of 2.500*—to punish the Yusufzais". 
and to conquer Swat and Bajaur. The Yusufzais formerly lived in 
Qarabigh and Qandaliar, and later after moving over from those areas 
to Kabul began to cause disturbances there. Mirza Olugh Beg 
KSbuli cleverly exterminated most of them, and those who escaped 
found refuge in Lamghanat, and later moved over to Hashtnagar“. 
For nearly one hundred years they had practised highway robberies 
and turbulence in Swat and Bajaur, 

In this territory there was another tribe known as the SultanI^ and 
who claimed descent from a daughter of Sultan Sikandar (Alexander 
the Great). The Yusufzais began by being very useful to this tribe 
but later disloyally and craftily took possession of their choice 
areas. Some remnants of the former tribe lived in the defiles in 
poverty, but from love of their native land did not migrate elsewhere. 
Earlier when Emperor Akbar came to the country to chastise Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, the headmen of the tribe (Yusufzais) waited 
on him. One of them KalC, who was treated with favour, later fled 
from Agra, ^waja Shams-ud-Din Khwafi seized him near .\ttock 
and sent him to the Court. Instead of being punished he was treated 
with favour, but he again ran away to his native country, and he 
became the leader of seditious elements in the country. 

Zain Khan Koka first went to Bajaur, to the south of which lies 
Peshawar and to the west the Parganas of Kabul. Its length is 25 kos 
and breadth 5-10 kos. 30,000 families lived there. He punished 


J Akbarnama, Text, III, p. .J57, translation, p. 687. 

2 According to Vincent Smith Akbar The Great Mogul (1919), p. 237, 
note, Yusufzai is the correct form. 

3 «<•. Text, p. 475. translation, pp. 715, 716. In the text it is Sawad 

in place of Swat and Astaghar in place of Hashtnagar. 

4 Loc, cir., translation, p. 716, note 2, 
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fijany of them. GhazI Khan, Mirza ‘Ail and other leaders of this tribe 
submitted and the thornbush of disturbance was uprooted. Later he 
proceeded to the hill country of Swat. After several battles the enemy 
fled. He established a fort at Chakdara which is situated in the 
middle of the country. He was victorious 23 times, and destroyed 
seven entrenchments {sangar). Except for the pass of Karakar and 
the country of Bun 5 r the whole of the area was conquered^. 

As the soldiery were tired of constant hill climbings, Zain Khan 
asked for reinforcements. Emperor Akbar deputed Raja BTrbar and 
Hakim Abul Path one after the other. When they joined Kokaltash, 
they on account of old rivalries did not agree, and there were 
dissensions. During consultations Zain Khan said, “Let the fresh 
troops march to chastise the rebels, and 1 will safeguard the central 
area. Or you should remain at Chakdara and I shall attend to 
the punishment of the hill men . The Raja and the Hakim replied, 
“The orders arc to attack the country and not to guard it. When 
we all have punished them, we are to return to the Presence.” The 
Koka retorted, “How can we give up a country which has been 
gained after so much fighting. If you are not agreeable to either 
of my proposals, you may return by the way you came.” They did 
not listen to him, and started off by the route of Karakar pass which 
is full of heights and hollows. The K 5 ka, through an ill-timed 
complaisance lest these courtiers should make an adverse report and 
so displease the Emperor, put aside his leadership*. In every ravine 
there was a fight, and the equipment was plundered. 


1 Adapted from Akbarnama, III, Text, pp. 481, 482, translation, pp. 726, 
727. Punair in the text instead of Buner. In Akbarnama it is 40.000 families 
instead of 30,000 of Maathir. 

2 For detailed account see Akbarnama, III, Text, pp. 482, 4 ^ 3 ’ rranslation, 
pp. 727-729. Karakar or Karikar pass is E.S.E. of Chakdara, see p. 729, 
note Vincent Smith in Akbar: The Great Mogul (1919), following Raver- 
ty, adds that the “retirement through Karakar Pass, which had been ill 
managed, was grievously harassed by the tribesmen^ but after passing the crest 
of the Malandarai Pass further south the retirement became a rout’’. Nearly 
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When they reached the pass of MalanadrI, KSkaltash was in the 
rear. The Afghans pressed forward and he was forced to fight. The 
Afghans shot arrows and threw stones from all sides. The men be¬ 
came bewildered and rushed down the hills. In the melee horses and 
elephants getting mixed up stumbled, and a great number were 
killed. Kokaltash was for sacrificing his life, but Janish Bahadur 
seized liis rcm and turned him back. After wandering for a time he 
had to dismount, and reached the camp on foot. As the report be¬ 
came current that the Afghans were in pursuit, the march became 
disorderly, and in the dark men left the path and got into defiles. 
Although the Afghans had halted to divide the booty, on the follow¬ 
ing day those, who had lost their way, were killed. The Raja and 
many persons of note to the number of 500 lost their lives through 
losing their way^. 

In the 31 sc year Kokaltash was deputed to chastise the Mohmand 
and GhSrI tribes near Peshaw,ar. They had made Jalai-ud-Din 
RaushanI as their leader, and were creating disturbances in Tlrah and 
^aibar. He distinguished himself in carrying out this mission. In 
the 32nd year he was appointed Governor of Zabulisran in succession 
to Raja Man Singh. In the 33rd year he was reappointed to chastise 
the Yusufzais. He began by moving over to Bajaur, and by conti¬ 
nuing fighting for eight months killed a large number of them. The 
survivors were forced to submit. Kokaltash resolved to take Swat. 
First he came to the bank of the river Pachkora which is the boundary 
of the country, and after erecting a strong fort there waited. The 
enemy were busy celebrating the 'Id Qurban. The Koka rushed to 
Swat by a secret road. The Afghans becoming bewildered retired 
into by-paths and that area was conquered. He built forts at all key- 

8,000 imperials including Birbal, or Birbar as he calls him, were killed, p. 235. 
see also his valuable sketch map of the campaign facing page i’35. 

2 See Akbarnama, III, Text, pp. 48q, 485, translation, pp. 730-732. On 
the last page are given the names of some of the officers who lost their lives in 
the battle. See also note 1 on p. 731 in which Beveridge discusses all relevant 
literature on the subject. 
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points, and left contingents to guard^ them. In the 35th year Zain 
Khan was appointed to punish the Zamtndars of the northern hills. 
He started from near Pathan (Pathankot) and went on to near river 
Sutlej. All the inhabitants submitted. (These included) Raja Bidhi 
Chand from Nagarkot, Raja Paras Ram from the Jammii hills, Raja 
Basu from Man, Raja Anrudah from Jaswal?, Raja of Kahliir, Raja 
Jagish Chand from Dahwal ?, Rai Sansar Chand from Fauna 
(Punch?), Rai Pratap from Mankot, Ral Basu from Jasrotta, Rai 
Balbadhar from Lakhanpur (Lakhnur), Daulac from Kot (Sharkot) 
Bharca, Rai Krishan from Balawarl, and Rai Rao Udiya of Dhamrl- 
wal. Although their cavalry was limited to 10,000, their infantry 
was more than 100,000, They came to the Court with the Koka 
and presenting a large tribute did homage^. In the 36th year 
Kokaltash was raised to the high rank of 4,000 and granted a drum^. 
In the 37th year, when Zain Khan was deputed to guard the other 
side of the Indus up to the Hindu Koh (Hindukush mountain), he 
marched from Swat and Bajaur to Tirah. The AfriJls and Orakzals 
submitted and Jalala retreated into the hud of the Kafirs (Chitral). 
The Koka pursued him there. As Wahadac ‘Aii the son-in-law of 
Jalala, with the help of the Yusufzals had taken the fort of Kanshan 
and portions of the territory of the Kafirs, Kokaltash addressed himself 
to extirpate him. A force proceeded to the hill country which is the 
seat of the officer (Darogha nishtn) of the ruler of Kashghar (Chitral), 
and took many prisoners. The leaders of the Kafirs also allied them¬ 
selves with his forces and helped in putting down the Afghans, 
Some went to Chughansara in Badakhshan, but did not withhold from 
the pursuit, and the Yusufzais were thus forced to come to his side, 
and the fort of Kanshan and many other places were taken possession 

1 Akbarnama, III, Text, pp. 51^,532. translation, pp. 777, 778, 8io> 811. 
The be^^t account of the Yusufzai campaign is by Raverty, Notes o7% Afghani-' 
Stan (1888), pp. 259-266. 

2 Op. at.. Text, p. 5S3, translation, pp. 884, 885. The names of both per¬ 
sons and places are doubtful in several cases and do not agree with Akbarnama. 

3 Op. cit.y Text, p. 586, translation, p. 889. 
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of. The country up to the borders of Badal^shan and Kashghar was' 
conquered. At the feast of the beginning of the 41st year his rank 
was increased^ to 5,000. 

As Qulij i^an had not proved successful in the government of 
Kabul, that country in the same year was made over to the Koka^. 
Also in this year Prince Sultan Salim fell in love with the daughter 
of Zain Khan, and determined to marry her. Emperor Akbar did not 
approve of this impropriety, but as the infatuation of the Prince was 
beyond all bounds, he permitted the marriage'', and it took place in 
1004 (^596 A,D.). As Jalahiid-Dm Raushani, who was the 

root of all troubles in Kabul, had died, and the disturbances had 
ceased in Afghanistan, Zain i^ian from Tirah was ordered to take up 
his quarters at Lahore^. When Emperor Akbar returned from 
Burhanpur to Agra, he sent for him* Elated by his successes he had 
fallen into drinking habits. He gave these up to some extent after he 
was sent for. His illness increased, and his eyesight and heart 
gradually failed dll he died® in 1010 A.H. (1601 A.D.). It is 
stated that Emperor Akbar entertained a dislike for him owing to his 
part in the catastrophe of the death of Birbar. His dislike was further 
increased when later Zain Kh an sent a large contingent of horses to 
Prince Sultan Salim who was living in Allahabad and cherishing evil 
designs. He died about this time, 

Zain Khan was fond of Hindi poetry and music. He could play 
several instruments. He also composed poems. This (verse) is his: — 

The crookedly moving Universe leaves me on chance^, 

So that I may insert the thread of success (murad) in the needle. 


1 Of. cit.. Text, pp. 640, 641, translation, pp. 983, 984. 

2 Of, cit., Text, p, 701, translation, p. 1049. 

3 Of. cit., Text, p. 720, translation, p. 1073. 

4 Of. cit,. Text, p.7io, translation, p.1058, and note 3 in which Beveridge 
has discussed the reasons for Akbar’s objections to the marriage. 

5 Of. cit.^ Text, p. 795, translation, p. 1192. 

6 Of. cit.j Text, p. 757, translation, p. 1194* 

7 Mftntakhab-ui-‘Tawartkh. Ill, Text, p. 236. Haig’s translation, p. 327. 
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E^akriya Wnan Bahadur Hizbsr Jang [Maathir- 

It is stated that he entertained the Emperor at his house on such 
a magnificient scale that it astonished everyone. He covered a terrace 
{chabutra) with tits (goat’s hair) shawls—which were very rare in those 

clays_and in Iront had three tanks, one filled with rose water of Yazd, 

another coloured with saffron, and the third with Argaja, and put into 
them troops of dancing girls and singers (^tawa'if) 'who were more than 
1,000 in number. He caused streams of milk and sugar mixed to 
flow, and sprinkled rose-water in place of water in the courtyard (to 
allay the dust). He filled baskets with jewels and decorated vessels, 
and presented these as a feshkash along with noted elephants. It is 
stated that at this time Zain ^an was famous for the number of ele¬ 
phants, Qullj‘ l^an for his horses, and Sa'Id” IQian for his eunuchs. 


DHAKRIYA igdAN BAHADUR HIZBAR JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 106, 107). 

He was the son of Saif-ud-Daulah <Abd-us-Samad ^an", whose 
account has been included in this work. In his father’s lifetime he 
succeeded him as the Governor of Lahore*. His good administration 
and justice arc well known®. After his father s death the governor¬ 
ship of Multan was also assigned to him, and he distinguished himself 
by two victories® in the Lahore territory. One was over Jang Panah 
of the Bhati caste, who was a sedition-monger and held sway from 


, See Blochmann, A'in, I (and edn.), pp. 380-382. Msathir-,il-Umtir 3 , 
Text, HI, pp- ^9-74* translation, antea^ pp. 534 ' 539 * 

2 See Blochmann, A’in.l (2nd edn.). pp. 351. 352 . and 
Umara, Text, II, pp. 403-408, translation, antea pp. 679-682. 

3 Maat±ir-itl-Umar 2 , Text, ll PP- 514-517. Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 
71-73. 

4 ' In the 7th year of Emperor Muhammad Shah's reign, see his father's 
biography cited above. 

5 Elliot's History, VIII, p. 344. and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal 
Empire, I, p. 190. 

6 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit,, p. 190. 



Hasan Abdal to the banks of the Ravi. Dhakriya deputed a 
force under his officer Raja Kora Mai, who captured him and put him 
to death. The second was Jang Mir Mar Zamtndar who practised 
highway robberies and plundering between I.ahore and the river Sutlej, 
He sent Qazaq Beg ^an with a force against him. The latter after a 
fight captured him and he was hung on the gallows. On Nadir Shah's 
arrival as he could not resist him; he submitted and accepting servici 
under him helped in maintaining order\ At the time of Nadir Shah’s 
return the latter offered to grant him a favour. He begged for the 
release of the prisoners in the camp^. In accordance with his request 
army police {NasqcPfthay were appointed and the Delhi prisoners were 
released. In 1152 A.H. ^1739 A.D.) he in compliance with Nadir 
Shah’s summons hurried to the province of Sindh, and in 1158 A.H. 
(1745 A.D.) he died. His elder son was Mir Yahiya Khan who even¬ 
tually became a dervish. His second son Murza‘^Pablwarl Hayat Ullah 
f^an, whom Nadir Shah gave the title of Shah Nawaz Kh an, was in 
Multan. He fought against Mufin-ul-Mulk Mir Mannu son of 
I‘timad-ud-DauIah Qamar-ud-Din, Governor of LahSre, and lost his 
life**. His third son Khwija BaqT Khan, who recently came to the 
Court of Nizam-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah, received the title of Bzz-ud- 
Daulah Hizbar Jang, and is in his service. He is known to the writer 
of these p^iges. 


DHOLFIQAR fOdAN 
(Vol. II. pp. 89-93). 

(Flis name was) Muhammad Beg, and he was the chief attendant 
of Aurangzlb when he was a prince. Later he was promoted to the 
post of the superintendent of the artillery. When his forces moved 


T Irvine, Later Mughals, 11 , pp. 325, 326, 331, 332. 

2 Of. cit.y p. 376. 

3 Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls^ p. 227. 

4 For an account of the civil war between Dhakriya Khan'.s sons see Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit,, pp. 193-1^6. 




Dhulfiqar Kh an 

from Burhanpur for Upper India to contest the kingdom, Muhammad 
Beg was exalted with the title of DhOlfiqar ^an^ In all the battles 
and fighting he was pre-eminent, and bravely carried the standards in 
the vanguard. In the battle with Maharaja Jasvant Singh, when the 
leading Rajput chiefs fiercely attacked Aurangzib’s artillery, and in the 
fight against these brave men who were in large numbers, Miirshid Qul? 
Khan the head of the artillery, bravely sacrificed his life. Dhiilfiqar 
Khan following the custom of the gallant warriors of India—that when 
the battle becomes critical they dismount from their horses and arc pre¬ 
pared even to sacrifice their lives—got down from his horse, and with 
a few men firmly held his ground. He gathered the flowers of a num¬ 
ber of wounds from the branches of courage. The undaunted Rajputs 
left him and attacked the vanguard, and in this way his life was 
saved^ On the day of the battle wdth Data Shikoh, when the latter 
contrary to the rules of the tacticians dispersed the order of the troops, 
and passing the artillery advanced, the left and right wings of the two 
sides became confused, and many of his leading men were slain. 
Dhulfiqar ]^an perceiving that it was time to render assistance spurred 
on his braye* horse, and fell on the enemy’s centre. Owing to the 
extrenae heat of the wind—which was blowing very hard—many lost 
their lives without being touched by an arm or a lance. Dara Shikoh 
fled, dn tliis engagement also l^ulfiqar Khan was wounded®. Later, 
.after Aurangzib encamped in the vicinity of the Capital (Agra), letters 
and messages urging his earnest desire for an interview and urgent 
summons on the part of Emperor Shah Jahan were followed by pro¬ 
fession for paying his respects, but offering excuses on the side of 
Aurangzib. On account of evil suspicions Muhammad Aurangzib 


1 ^Alatyigtrnama, p. 51. On p. 62 it is noted that he was an old servant 
of the Prince. 

2 The account of his part in the battle against Maharaja Jaswant Singh at 
Dharraat is taken verbatim from ‘Alamgtrnama, pp. 66-68. 

3 For a detailed account of the battle of Samugarh sec Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, History of Aurangzib^ I, pp. 388-405* Dhulfigar lean's receiving 
some wounds is mentioned in ^Alamgirnamay p. 74. 
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Bahadur could not agree to have an interview with his father. Emper¬ 
or Shah Jahan set about strengthening the fortifications of the fort, 
and thus the veil was lifted all at once. By Aurangzlb’s order 
Dhillfiqar ^an and Bahadur Khan came at night to the foot of the 
fort with the intention of laying a siege. They saw that it would be 
impossible to reduce it owing to the strength of the fortifications, and 
took shelter under the wall and in the trees. There was fifing from 
both sides, and although the garrison were prepared bravely to’defend 
the fort, ‘the Amtrs and officials out of timidity and faithlessness 
deserted by the wicket gate^ leading to the river, and thus gave a 
proof of the r disloyalty and perfidy. Emperor Shah Jahan wicnessing 
this proof of the discordance of Time, again sent Fadil Khan with a 
leccer written by his own hand. The purport was that the wholly 
unexpected had come to pass. Aurangzlb, however, should not shut 
his eyes to the claims of paternity and breeding and not do anything 
treacherous to a sovereignty of long standing the glory of which was 
celebrated throughout the world. The Prince wrote back in reply 
that he was always steady in the path of obedience, but the catastrophe 
that had happened through Eternal Will had made him suspicious, 
and he had not the courage to wait on his fatheif. But if the latter 
would be gracious, and commit the charge of the defence of exit and 
entry to the fort to his men, he would come and pay his respects. 
Though the act was far from judicious, yet being overcome by Fate 
the Emperor agreed^. On the 15th of Ramadan^ 1068 A.H. (6th 

1 This must be “the water gate, near the centre of the river front/’ and 
“seems to have given access to the enclosure south of the Mu^aman Burj, 
or octagonal tower**, see M. Ashraf Husain*s Historical Guide to the Agra Fort, 
(Delhi, 1937), p. 4. 

2 For an account of the negotiations between Shah Jahan and Aurangzib 
and the subsequent siege of the Agra fort sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, loc. cit., 
pp. 412-^22. 

3 The date is 17th Ramadan in Khafi j^an, H, p. 32. This appears to be 
more correct and would be nearer 8th June (according to Old Style) as given by 
Sir Jadunath, loc, cit,, p, 422. Irvine also gives 17th as the date. 
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June, 1658 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad and Dhfilfiqiir I^iin entered 
the tore, and taking possession of the gates turned out the Emperor’s 
men. On the 21st of the same month—when three months and some 
days of the 32nd year of the reign had elapsed'—the Emperor was 
deprived of all power, and degraded from his exalted position. 
Dhulfiqar Khan, who in loyalty and devotion was the foremost of 
Aurangzib’s servants, was raised to the rank of 4,000 with 2,000 
horse, granted a drum and Rs. 60,000 in cash, and appointed to the 
charge of Emperor Sh:lh Jahan and the fort. When AurangzTb s 
forces started from Delhi to confront Shuja‘, Dhulfiqar ^an in 
accordance with the orders'* left the fort in charge of Ra’dandaz 
KJian, and taking a hror of rupees and some ashrafts (gold coins) 
from the royal treasury left with the artillery and his own force for 
Allahabad, and joined Prince Sultan Muhammad who had hurried 
forward with the advance troops. After the signal defeat and utter 
rout of the .forces of Shuja‘, of which large numbers were killed, 
Dhulfiqar ^an with Mu'zzam Khan in the company of Prince Sultan 
Muhammad was deputed® to the pursuit of Shuja* who had taken to 
flight. They in company with the Commander'in-Chief kept in close 
pursuit of Shuja' and did not allow him to settle or rest anywhere till 
he was forced to leave Tanda which he had made his headquarters 
and left for Jahangirnagar (Dacca). 

During the period Dhulfiqar Khan had been suffering from cold 
fits, and the disease had taken such a hold, that owing to the severe 
nature of the fits and their effects he was unable to ride and accom¬ 
pany the victorious troops. Consequently ac his request he was 
recalled to the Court, and leaving Mu'zzam ^an he went to Mu'zz- 
amnagar. From there he started for the Court, but his illness became 
worse during the journey, and in the month of Sha'ban at the end 

1 From 8th {ummada 11 , 1037 A.H. (i4tb February^ 1628 AX>.) to 21st 
Ramadan, 1068 A.H. (22nd June, 1658 A.D.) the period is 31 lunar years, 3 
months and 14 days, or 30 years four months and four days according to the 
solar reckoning, see Irvine in Storia do Mogor, I, p. 29^, note i. 

2 *Alamginidmay p. 234. 3 Op. cit.^ p. 269. 
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of the and year 1070 A.H, (1660 A*D.) he died after reaching 
Agra^. He had no son. After his death, in the 3rd year, his son- 
in-law Muhammad Amin came from Iran, and entered royal 

service, and received favours at the hands of the Emperor^. 




DHOLFIQAR KHAN NUSRAT JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 93-^06). 

His name was Muhammad Isma^il, and he was the son of Asad 
Khaiv^ Asaf-ud-Daulah. Kis mother was Mlhr-un-Nisa BSgam, 
daughter of Asaf^ Kh an Yamln-ud-Daulah, and he was born in 1067 
A.H. (1657 A.D.). The chronogram is: 

Ze Burj Asad m namtid Aftah 
(The Sun appeared from the house of Leo: 1067). 

In the I ith year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was appointed^ 
to the rank of 300, and in the 20ch year he married the daughter of 
Shaista Khan Amlr ul-Umara, and was granted an increase in rank and 
the title 1 ‘tiqad Kh an^> In the beginning of the 25th year when the 
royal standards left Ajmer for the Deccan, and Asad ^an Jumlat-ul- 
Mulk was left in Ajmer with Sultan Muhammad ‘Azim, I‘ciqad 
Khan' was also appointed to the Deccan. On the 13th Dhul Qa‘da 
he rushed against the turbulent Rathors, who had gathered in Mairtha 
and were creating a disturbance, and fought a severe engagement. 
He put to the sword five hundred of the enemy including S 5 tak and 
Sanwal Das, and other leading officers of the deceased Maharaja Jasvant 
who were the fountain heads of all the disturbances. He was reward- 


I Op. at., p. 479. 2 Op. cit., p. 567. 

3 Maa^ir-nUUmarayAtxu \, pp, 310-321, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 
270-279. 

4 Maa^ir-uUUmara. Text, I, pp. 151-160, 

5 Ma^^tr-i-Alamgiri, p. 71. 

6 Op. cit.i p. 158. 
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7 Op. cit., p. 2x3. 
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ed by an Increase in his rank.^ In the 30th year he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Ghusul Kjhana^ In succession to Kanigar 
Before the capture of Sambha (SambhajI) he was deputed to capture 
' the fortress of RaliEri (Rairi) the abode of Sambha s family. On 15th 
Muharram iioi A.H. (19th October, 1689 A.D.) he captured that 
great fort and took as prisoners Sanibha's sons, his family consisting 
of his mother and daughter and many of his chief followers. The 
Emperor rewarded him by increasing his rank to 3,000 foot with 
2,000 horse, and the grant of the tide of Dhulficjar Khan^, In the 
35ch year as a reward for the capture of the fort of Nirmal he was 
promoted to the rank of 4,000^. After that he was deputed to the 
expedition of Chenclii (Ging^^) fort, where Rama (Raja Ram), the 
brother of Sambha had gone, and collected more than 100,000 horse 
and foot. The resolute Khan proceeded there rapidly and invested 
the fort, but owing to the scarcity of provisions, and the large nuiiv 
bers of bandits (Marathas) he could not maintain his position, and 
moved to a place 12 kos distant. Prince Kani Bakhsh and funilat-ul- 
Mulk were sent with reinforcements. Dhulfiqar Khan went forward 

1 Of, cit.y pp. 214, 215. The date of attack was 13th Dbu l Qada 1092 
A.H., 24th November, i6Sr A.D, He was as a reward granted an increase of 
500 in his rank. 

2 His appointment as Superintendent of the Ghusul Khana is mentioned on 
p, 297 ot the Maathir-i-'Alamgmy the expedition against Sambhaji is recorded 
on p. 282. 

3 Of, cit., pp. 331, 332. The name of the fort is given as Rairi, later 
known as Raygad, see Kincaid & Parasnls, History of the Maratha People; the 
capture of the fort is described on pp. 154'! 56 of the same work, but the date 
is given as October 19:, 1689, apparently according to the Old Style, 

4 Maa^ir'h*Alamgtriy p. 345, where his rank after promotion is given as 
ii},ooo with 2,500 horse. Is this Nirmal the town in Haidarabad State on the 
north bank of the Godavari almost midway between Nagpur and Haidarabad? 


5 Jn the text it is always 




Chenchl, which is the same as Gingce 


of the Imperial Gazetteer, Gingi or Chenji in Thornton’.s Gazetteer and Jinji of 
Grant DufE and Kincaid & Parasnis. 

The Text also has Rami or Ram Raja for Raja Ram son of Shivaji, and die 
second founder of the Maratha Empire. 
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and welcomed the Prince. But the disagreement and annoyance 
between the Prince and }umlat-ul-Mulk increased to sudi an extent 
that the Prince to spite Jumlat-ul-Mulk sent secret messages to 
RSja Ram, and wanted to go into the fort. Jumlat-ul-Mulk making 
sure of the co-operation of other officers placed the Prince under arrest, 
Dhulfiqar Khan at once withdrew the advance posts (Thiuitdafs) 
which were investing the fort, and summoned them to his camp. 
The enemy becoming encouraged sallied forth. Asad Khan looked 
after the Prince and the camp, and Dhiilfiqar Oian remained at the 
batteries to arrange for the removal of the guns and the paraphernalia 
of the siege. The Marathas fell upon Ismaril Khan Makha who 
was posted behind the fort— ~*and wounded him and made him a 
prisoner. A great confusion resulted, and Dhulfiqar Khan was forced 
to spike the heavy guns, and retire to his base camp. Raja Ram and 
SantajI Ghorpara attacked him in full force, and there was a great fight. 
The brave Khun did not have more than 2,000 troopers with him, but 
he Stood firm, and behaved with great courage and bravery. Few of 
the officers, who were prepared to sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
their honour, escaped without wounds. At last the enemy was driven 
off, and he returned a victor to his base. 

After Asad Khan’s departure for the Court with the Prince there 
were several fights between Qhulfiqar Kh an and Raja Ram. every time 
the lucky Wian was victorious. As later, however, there was a scarcity 
of corn in the area, a kind of peace was arranged, and Dhulfiqar Khan 
retired to the imperial territory. After an interval of four months he 
renewed the siege of the fort, and hard-pressed the enemy. In the 
29ch year he was promoted to the rank of foot with q,ooo 

horse, and favoured with the grant of the title of Nusrat Jang. On 
6th Sha‘ban, 1109 A.H. (yth February, 1698 A.D.) in the 41st year 
he captured the great fort of Gingee by bravely and undauntedly pres¬ 
sing the siege. Ginger consists of seven forts built on lofty hills, and 
was superior to all other forts of the area both in regard to Its fortifica¬ 
tions and the means of defence. It received the name of Nusratgarh. 
The chronogram is Qil^a Chenchi maftiih'^shud (The fortress of Chin- 



chi is conquered: 1109). Raja Ram was so intimidated by the great 
dash ot the victorious general chat he left behind his wife and 
children, and fled in confusion. One hundred forts, large and 
small the territory of the Karnatik (Carnatic) with several 
ports of the Europeans were added to the imperial territory# 
PoM^erful Zamtndars submitted to his authority, and sent suitable 
tributes. Nusrat Jang’s rank by an increase of i ,000 horse was 
raised to 5,000 with 5,000 horsed In the 46th year on the 
death of Bahramand ^an he was appointed to the high post 
of Mtr Ba^shf. He was, however, always engaged in chastising the 
Marathas, and recovering the lost territories in the Deccan, In the 49th 
year when the siege of Wagingera, known as Rahman Baldash/ was 
prolonged, and Pidiya (Piria in text) Na'ik the commandant of the fort 
offering great resistance asked the Marathas to come to his help, and 
they plundered the adjoining areas and the neighbourhood of the 
Camp, Dhulfiqar Khan was hastily recalled to the Court. It is stated 
that when he arrived near the Court, the Emperor wrote with his own 
hands: ‘‘O Guardian Angel of the helpless, come quickly.’' In fact, 
through his energy and heroic efforts the face of victory was soon 
revealed, and as a result of this achievement the forces, which owing 

1 The account is based mainly on Maa^ir-i-"Alamgirl, pp. 339^ 344* 35 ^> 

35355 *' 359 » 39 ^‘ 39 ^- ^ change of the name of the fort from Gingee to 

Nusratgarh and the promotion of Dhulfiqar to the rank of with 

5,000 horse are recorded on p. 39^* 

For the Gingee campaign sec Kincaid 6c Parasnis, of cit., pp, 159-168. The 
date of the fall of Gingee is given there as January, 1698. A very detailed 
account has been published by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in History of Aurangzihy 
V, pp, 73-109. His note on p. 108 in regard to the date of capture of the 
fort is^of special interest. Also see Cambridge History of India^ IV, p. 293, 
where the date i.s given as i8th January, 1698, and this would be correct, if 
Rajab is read for Sha’ban as given in Madt^ir-i-^Alarngirh p. 391. 

2 Maa^ir-i-^Alamgirh p. 461. 

3 The new name of Wagingera is given as Rahman Bal^sh Khera in 
Maathir-i-*Alamgfrt, p. 506. The campaign against Pidiya is described in the 
earlier pages 




Dhulfiqar Khan Nusrat Jang ^^37 

to constant fighting and opposition had reached their tether, were 
relieved. Young and old all extolled the great achievements of 
Nusrat Jang. 

One of Emperor Aurangzib’s confidants at the instance of some per¬ 
verse people represented to him that all men of the camp were constant¬ 
ly repeating that there was no victory save from ‘All and no sword ex¬ 
cept of Dhulfiqar. As Emperor Aurangzib was disposed to be mali¬ 
cious and uncharitable, he to spite l^hulfiqar Khan granted increased 
allowances to the^ TuranI officials, and to him he only granted a sword 
and robe of honour, and deputed him to capture certain forts and 
chastise the Marathas. At last he reached the rank of 6,000 foot with 
6,000 horse. After Aurangzib’s death Prince Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah honoured him by confirming him in the office of the May ba^shty 
and appointed him to the vanguard with Prince Bldar Bakhc who was 
the leader of his father’s vanguard. But in this battle Dh ulfiqar Kh 5 n 
did not exert himself; rather he was more concerned about himself and 
was sluggish. When the Prince and most of the leaders were killed, 
Dhulfiqar Khan, who had received a slight arrow wound on his lip, 
realizing that the day was lost, left the battle-field with a party of men 
and hurried away to his father at Gwalior^. 

It is stated that at this time he sent a message to Muhammad 
A‘zani Shah to the effect that such misfortunes had happened previ¬ 
ously also. Wise generals do not neglect opportunities. The Prince 
should withdraw, and consider the best way of repairing the defeat. 
The lion-hearted Prince got angry and said, *^Your heroism has been 
tested. Go wherever you like to save your life. I shall not desert the 
battlefield.” Later, Bahadur Shah, who was a compact of kindness 
and generosity, showed extraordinary favours and kindness to Dhulfiqar 
Khan, and promoting him to the rank of 7,000 foot with 7,000 horse, 
honoured him with the title of Samsam-ud-Daulah AmIr-ul-Umara 
Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and added the governorship of Deccan to his 
appointment as the Ba^sht^. 

1 For his flight from Jajau sec Irvine, Later Mughals, I, p. 30 and notes. 

2 Irvine, op cit.y pp. 37, 39. 
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Dhulfiqar Khan Nusrat Jang 
Verse 

Good God! What grace and kindness is this! 


[Maa^ir- 


His graciousness makes criminals (^mt 4 jnmdn) courtiers 

{muhtaram). 

As Dhillfiqar Khan had of old been on terms of rivalry and enmity 
with Mim‘im i^an ^an {^anan, he was always plotting against him. 
Although Khan Khanan was a prudent and patient man, and in spite 
Si} 5 n’s actions did not ignore all old claims, but he was 
forced by his injudicious actions to transfer IGiandSsh and Payanghat, 
Bcrar, from the Deccan in accordance with the arrangements decided 
on after the first conquest, whereby the administration of these tracts 
was included in Upper India. After Khan Italian’s death a message 
was sent to Nusrat Jang offering him the post of the Vazlr. He wished 
that he should be allowed to retain all his old appointments in addition 
to the post of the Vaztr, and so prayed that Vazirshif may nominally 
be assigned to bis father. The Emperor, out of extreme regard and 
restraint—which were natural and innate in him—and fully realizing 
that the combination of all these posts was impolitic, but to appease 
Dhulfiqar j^an did not appoint anyone else as the Vazlr^. After the 
death of Emperor Bahadur Shah at Lahore, Dhulfiqar Khan, realizing 
that ‘AzIm-ush-Shan was not friendly towards him, attached himself to 
Jahandar Shah, the eldest son of the late King, with whom he had 
formerly been on good terms. And having succeeded in making the 
other brothers favourable to Jahandar Shah, he fought against and 
defeated ‘AzIm-ush-Shan who in regard to the quantity of treasure and 
the number of soldiery and followers was far ahead of his brothers. 

It is stated that Nusrat Jang by wiles and trickery, and by propo¬ 
sing a division of the territory made RafI‘-ush-Shan and Jahan Shah to 
unite whole heartedly with Jahandar Shah. He also obtained from 
all three tlve confirmation of Vaztrsbip in his own name. He remarked 
that the uniting of three Kings was not strange, but one VazJr for all 
three kingdoms was certainly extraordinary. When he had got rid of 


1 Irvine, of cit., p. 128. 
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‘AzTm-ush-Shan, who was either killed by trickery or was blown oft by 
a cannon ball—for no trace of him was ever found—he began to nego¬ 
tiate with Jahan Shah, who was the youngest brother, but was braver 
and more ambitious tlian the others. It has been stated that Jahan 
Shah’s well-wishers suggested to him to sieze Dhulfiqar j^an. The 
latter suspeccing such a move kept away. At last the division of the 
territory could not be effected, and the matter ended in bloodshed. 
Jahan Shah while the battle was in full swing attacked Muhzz-ud- 
Din s centre and dispersed it. Upon this Lai Kanwar, the mistress of 
Jahandar Shah without wdiom the latter could not live even for a mo¬ 
ment fled to Lahore, and Jahandar Shah himself took refuge in some 
stacks of bricks. Drums of Jahan Shah’s victory were beaten, and on 
this news the EllPttha was recited in his name in distant centres. 
Suddenly a bullet struck Jahan Shah and he was killed. Dhulfiqar 
hJban, who in the van was busy in a battle of muskets and cannon, on 
hearing the new^s fell upon Jahan Shah’s force and dispersed it. He 
brought his corpse and that of his eldest son Farkhunda Akhtar—who 
in beauty and stature was like a glorious moon—before Jahandar Shah 
who with a few companions was waiting bewildered at the changes 
of fortune. In accordance with the necessity of time, for 


No respite 


Hemistich 

should be allowed to the enemy. 


?2bulfiqar ^an at the end of the same night turned his cannon 
upon RafP-ush-Shan, who, ignorant of treachery and deceit, 

with his force was taking part in the battle. At dawn the 

battle took place, and that Timurld of noble descent strove 
his utmost, and at last with, sword and shield leapt from his 

elephant, and fought until he was killedL When the God- 

granted Kingdom of India fell to the share of Jahandar Shah, 


I Irvine, op cit., pp. 160-185, for a detailed account of Dhulfiqar 
inti‘igiics etc. in favour of Jahandar Shah, and how he was able to get rid of all 
his brothers. His appointment as Prime Minister and promotion to the rank of 
8,000 is noted on p. 188. 
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Dhulfiqar Kh an became the Prime Minister and nuinaged all the 
affairs. But Kokalush {Chan Mian Jahan*—who had long held a place 
in the affections of Jahandar Shah, and was very influential in his 
Court—became his prominent opponent* Ihe disagreements and 
disunion of the ':wo upset the affairs of government, while the Emper¬ 
or, who was infatuated with Lai Kanwar, was entirely carried away 
by his success. He was mad and now began taking bhangs At 
first he was melancholic, and then became stupified. He became so 
engrossed in drinking, listening to music, and in enjoyments of all 
kinds that he had no thought of himself. How then could he think 
of others? 


Verse 

Indulgence in drinking wine is the root of most evils. 

Whoever takes ro stronger beverages is bound to get worse. 

As people are prone to imitate the disposition of their kings^ so 
Dhulficjar I^an also left all affairs (of the State) to Sabha Chand 
Khatrl—who was unique in wickedness and mischief—and passed his 
time in pleasure and enjoyment. 

Hemistich 

As the King, so the Vaztr^-, 

In Rabi* II they marched from Lahore and reached Delhi the Capital, 
and immediately there was a glut of revelry in the city. Three or 
four months had not elapsed when the news of Farrukh Siyar s 
approach was announced by the dissentient heavens. It was decided 
to depute Prince A‘zz-ud-Dln under the guardianship and command of 
I^an Dauran ^waja Husain, brother-in-law of Kokalcash Khan to 
oppose him. Dhulfiqar Khan was not agreeable to his leadership, for 


I For Lai Kanwar’s influence over |ahandiai* Shah and the differences 
between Dhulfiqar Khan and ‘Ali Murad Kokaltash ^^han see Irvine, op. cit., pp, 
192-197. 
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lie had never seen war and was quite alien to warfare, and 
remonstrated : — 


Verse 

Do not appoint anyone as the commander of an army, 

Unless he has been through many battles. 

But on account of the predominance of Kokaltash tQian he was 
overruled. When Khan Dauran carried away by timidity and coward¬ 
ice fled with the Prince to Agra— as has been mentioned in the 
account of Kokaltash Khan^—Jahandar Shah marched with Dhiilfiqar 
Khan in the van at the head of 80,000 horse in the month of Dhul 
Qa’da to Samugarh near Agra. Farruyi Siyar with extremely inade¬ 
quate equipment and very few men, in all not more than ten or twelve 
thousand horse, came and encamped on the ocher side of the Jamna, 
There a dispute arose between Dhulfiqar Khan and Kokaltash 
^an^ about crossing the river which was not fordable. One wanted 
to make a bridge, while the other remarked chat the enemy would not 
be able to stand their ground on account of hunger and wretched 
circumstances, and would themselves disperse. Suddenly Farrukh 
Siyar crossed at a ford and on 13th Dhul Hijjah at the end of the 
day a battle took place, Dhiilfiqar Khan drew up the left wing with 
guns, a large force and all well known leaders. Husain ‘All j^an 
Barah came against him with cavalry, but his force was utterly routed 
by the artillery and musket charges. He fell wounded amongst the 
dead. But Saiyid ‘Abdullah Khan defeated Rada Quit Khan" who 
was opposing him, and coming with a force put Jahandar Shah with 
the centre^ to flight. In spite of that Dhulfiqar Khan beat the 

1 Maa^ir-ul^Umara^ Text^ I, p, 818, Beveridge’s translation, \, p. 197. 

2 See Irvine, op. cit., pp, 219-236 for Jahandar Shah’s march from Delhi, 
his defeat in the battle of Agra and flight to Delhi after the battle. 

3 in text is apparently a misprint for Rada Quli Khan. 

4 Qul in text or Ghol is the centre where the commander was stationed, 
see Irvine, Army of the Indtan Adoghals^ p. 226. 
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drums of victory, and remained where he was till the first watch of 
the night searching for the Emperor. He often said, “Would that 
they may bring the Prince (A‘zz-ud-Din) in order that I may with the 
support of authority disperse the enemy.” As no trace of him 
could be found anywhere, Dhulfiqar ^an consulted his comrades. 
Many suggested chat he should march to the Deccan. The army 
of Da’ud I^an his deputy was there, and there was no lack of funds 
or army. But Sabha Ghana urged that he should have compassion on 
his weak old father. Why did he want him by his own hand to be 
delivered to death? Dhulfiqar I^an took.the road to Delhi*. 

It is stated that Imam VardI |^in—who was his Ba^shi —re¬ 
marked that it was the sign of ruin as he was asking advice of a clerk. 
Dhulfiqar ^an after some three hours followed Mu'izz-ud-Din, who 
had gone straight to the house of Asaf-ud-Daulah, and was trying to 
find a solution of his affairs. Though Dhulfiqar Khan urged his father 
to march to the Deccan or to Kabul, Asad ^an would not agree, and 
arresting Mu'izz-ud-Dln sent him to the fort, as has been described 
in the notice of Asad KhSn. When Farrul^ Siyar reached Barah Pula 
five miles from Delhi, Dhulfiqar Khan went with his father and did 
homage; they were graciously received. On the pretence of consult^ 
ing about the State affairs, Dhulfiqar f^an was detained and his father 
allowed to depart. Later Dhulfiqar ^an was permitted to retire to 
the tent svhich had been set up for him. Soon some rough messages 
were delivered to him, such as “you are the cause of all these distur¬ 
bances. You killed the helpless Prince Karlm-ud-Dln—who was the 
Emperor’s brother—who after the assassination of his father had hidden 
himself in an artisan’s house.” Dhulfiqar Khan realizing that things 
had changed gave frank and proper answers. Meanwhile household 
troops (chetas) came in accordance with orders, and drew the strap 


1 Ttiis IS incorrect. He first went to Agra, but when he did not find 
Jahandar Shah or his son there he started for Delhi. Irvine op. cit., pp. 23.5. 
236. 

2 Maathif-ftl-Umara, Text, I, p. 316, Beveridge’s Translation, 1 , p. 275. 
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(tasma) round his neck; and beat him with their fists and kicked him 
from all sidcs^. On the same day Jahandar Shah was also put to 
death. Next day which was 17th Muharram^, 1125 A.H. (2nd 
February, 1713 A.D.) Farru^ Siyar entered the Capital. The head 
of Jahandar Shah was fixed at the point of a lance and his body 
thrown on an elephant, and that of Dhulfiqar Khan upside down 
tied to the tail, and pilloried. ‘‘Therefore take a lesson, O you who 
have eyes.^*’ 

Verse 

Let the sagacious see 

What is the worth of ferocity and valour ! 

As obedience to his father brought about his death, the chronogram 
was found: 

Ibrahim Isma^ll ra qurban namud^ (1125) 

Dhulfiqar Khan was an experienced soldier and a prudent coun¬ 
sellor. His bravery and liberality during the Gingee campaign became 
well known. Nasir ‘All composed a poem in his praise of which the 
following is the first verse: — 

Verse 

The Glory of Haidar shines from your brow. 

Thy name in battle docs the work of Dhulfiqar. 

Dhiilfiqar hJian as a reward gave him a large sum of money, and an 
elephant. But during the days of his prosperity his ungenerous and 
imptoper behaviour, his false promises and insincere speeches became 
notorious, so that both friends and foreigners [janib u ajdnib) com¬ 
plained against him. As the wine of the world upsets human beings, 

1 For a detailed account see Irvine, op cit., pp. 2/[8-253. 

2 The year is incorrectly given as 1x24 A.H. in the text. 

3 Qur-an, Sura llx AhHashir, verse 2 (in pt.), p. 1058 of Muhammad Ali 
edn. 1917. 

4 I he chronogram is only correct if a long a is added in Isma'il. 
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at last he was so led astray that for his own selfish ends he uprooted 
whole families, and made beggars of rich men. He did not seem to 
realize that 

Hemistich 

. There is a delight in forgiveness which is not to be found in 

vengeance. 

For some slight displeasure he insulted and disgraced the good men 
of the age. He exacted vengeance a hundredfold. He did not worry 
about the day of retribution and retaliation. He was even not afraid 
of the final Judge (God). The oppression of his permanent deputy 
Da’ud Khan over the people in the Deccan, and the injuries done to 
all and sundry by his all-powerful Divan Sabha Chand all caused his 
downfall. He had no children, and at present there is no representa¬ 
tive of his line. 


Qii attain 

Remember, O prudent man the influence of age 
You will receive retribution for all your actions. 

If you value your safety, do not injure anyone. 

The market of vengeance is flourishing. 

Reflection. Power of forgiveness has been described as a great virtue 
of greatness; in other words whenever one forgives the downtrodden, 
one helps in putting an end to misery. 


Quatrain 

In the past and even at present delaying punishment. 

Has been extensively tried by the far-seeing people. 

It is stated that at the time of your downfall it will not be very 

crying, 

If during the days of your power you do not injure people. 


Dhulfiqar Khan Qaramanlu 

DHOLFIQAR KHAN QARAMaNLO 
(Vol. H, pp, 85^89). 

was Khanlar, and he was the son of Dhulfiqar Khan, 
and the younger brother of Farhad Kjian Qaramanlu who was one 
of the great officers of Shah ‘Abbas I. Farhad Khan in the year 1007 
A.H. (1598-99 A.D.) was in the vanguard in the battle against Din 
Muhammad Khan Ozbeg, and had in spite of his courage and bravery 
been suspected by his contemporaries, and fled. The Shah also sus¬ 
pected him of treachery. Though it appeared unlikely that he with 
his wisdom and knowledge of the world would behave disloyally, parti¬ 
cularly as he enjoyed such high rank under the Shah, yet, as the Shah 
was convinced of his guilt, he deputed llahwardi Khan with some 
slaves to put him to death. When the above-mentioned Khan went to 
Farhad Khan's quarters, and putting his hand to the waist drew his 
dagger, Farhad Khan realized what was to happen, and said in Turk!: 
Salmi fildly i.e. Thus it has happened. 

After Farhad Khan had been killed, Dhulfiqar Khan, who was 
Amir-uhUmara of Adhurbaijan, and was in attendance, came to the 
palace greatly perturbed, and waited to be killed, for he could not 
believe that he would be allowed to live. The Shah was gracious to 
him, and granted him a robe of honour. He represented that since 
Farhad Khan had been worthy of death, why was not his appointment 
granted to him. Later when Dhulfiqar Khan received full powers as 
the prince of princes [Beglar Begt) of Shirwan, some of the officers of 
Daghistan became frightened of him. In 1009 A.H. (1600-01 A.D.) 
Shah ‘Abbas sent from his winter quarters of Qarabagh Qarchagha 
Beg, one of his confidential officers, to Shirwan, He was to bring 
about amity between Dhulfiqar Khan and the officers of the area, and 
by sending conciliating letters allay their fears, and thus to confirm 
them m the path of loyalty. Any of them, who proved refractory, 
were to be punished. After Qarchagha Beg arrived in that area, a 
curt order without assigning any reason for putting Dhulfiqar Khan to 
death arrived suddenly from the Shah. Qarchagha Beg under the 







pretence that a letter had been received from the Shah went to Dliul- 
fiqar ^an’s tent, and took him apart. He then with the aid of some 
servants, who were with him, killed him by striking him with the 
sword right and left. 

According to what men say, there was no other apparent reason 
for killing Dhulfiqar Khan except to reconcile the otEcers. This reason, 
however, seems to be far from the dictates of prudence and vigilance. 
Perhaps the Shah also had become convinced of his disloyalty. How¬ 
ever, the disposition of most of the Safavi princes was blood-thirsty, 
and this was specially the case with Shah ‘Abbas I; he is notorious 
amongst the Iranians for his intolerance and impetuosity. This was 
carried so far that the government of Iran got out of gear. The Shah 
for insignificant reasons did away wdth his chief officers, and regarded 
these improper actions as the elements of his rule. Accordingly 
Emperor Akbar wrote to the Shah several times expostulating against 
this high-handed procedure. He remarked that in the regulations for 
government and the laws of equity imprisonment has been laid down 
as the proper instrument for testing the seditious tendencies of the 
accused. Man is a strange talisman, and a riddle which baffles solu¬ 
tion. Any person should not be killed for a single fault that might 
come to light, for this lofty edifice of humanity cannot be set up again 
except by the hand of God. Hence wise administrators have not 
approved of haste in awarding capital punishmenth 

Hemistich 

For a severed head cannot be joined again. 

In fine, Dhulfiqar Khan’s heirs were greatly perturbed by his being 
put to death, and as the Shah did not show them any kindness, Khan- 
lar fled from Iran, and came to India in the end of Emperor Jahangir s 
reign*. He entered royal service. The daughter of Sadiq ^an the 

I The account is based on Tarlkh ‘Alam Ami ^AhbM by Iskandar Munshi, 
the famous history of the Safavids. 

a Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 73. In the 5th year of Shah Jahan’s reign he 
was granted the rank of 1,000 with 600 horse, op, cit,^ p. 432. 
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brother-in-law of Yamln-ud-Daulah was given to him in marriage. 
In the 6th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he received his ances¬ 
tral* title, and in the course of time was exalted to the rank of 3,000*. 
At the end of that reign he lived in retirement in Patna. When 
Prince Shuja' after the battle of Khajua fled and came to that 
city, he pressed for the marriage of Dhulfiqar ^an’s daughter with 
his eldest son Zaiu-ud-Din. In the and year of Aurangzib’s reign, 
1070 A.H. (1660 A.D.), he died^ of paralysis which had been the 
cause of his retirement. He was greatly skilled in understanding 
music and melody after the Persian style, and surpassed the best 
singers of Iran, His eldest son was Asad Khan^ Amir-ul-Umara 
whose account is given separately. 

DHOLFIQAR-UD-DAULAH 

(Vol. II, pp. 107-109). 

His name was Mirza Najaf Wian Bahadur, and he was the brother 
of the wife of Mirza Muhsin brother of Safdar Jang. It is stated that 
from his mother’s side he was connected with the Safavi family. As 
Shuja‘-ud-Daulah had sent for Mirza Najaf Mian’s sister’s son 
Muhammad Quli .^an—who had accompanied the reigning Sovereign 
Shah 'Alarn Bahadur on his expedition to Patna—and killed him®, 
Najaf Mian became alarmed, and went all alone to Qasim <AlI Khan 
the Governor of Bengal. The said f^an received him kindly,'and 
provided him with tents etc., such as senior officers had, and sent him 
against the hat-wearers (the English). As his campaign was un- 

1 Of. cit., p. 476. where the grant of the title of Dhulfiqar Khan is 
recorded. 

2 "Amal Salih, III, p. 452. 

3 Alamgtrt, p. 27, 

4 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, I, pp. 310-321, Beveridge’s translation. I, pp 

270-279. ’ » tt'* 

5 See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary edn.), p. 270 under 

Muhainnud Quli i^h an. 
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successful, he returned to Qasim ‘All Oiiin. Later when Qasim ‘All 
Khan relying on Shuja^-ud-Daulah’s oath resolved to enter the royal 
service, Mirza Najaf ^an strongly dissuaded him saying that his 
oaths could not be trusted. As he would not hearken Najaf Khan 
separated from him. He went and settled in die country of Hindu 
Pat Bundda. Later he presented himself before the Emperor, and 
was appointed Faujdar of Karra Manikpur. Gradually he rose to the 
post of the Mtf Ba^shu Afterwards, he girt up his loins and set 
about collecting a force. He for a long time exerted himself to 
exterminate the Jats—^who had taken possession of Agra and had 
extended their depredations as far as Delhi, and owing to their strong 
and well fortified forts they were not afraid of anyone. Later, in 
attendance on the royal stirrups he hurried to chastise Dabita Khan 
son of Najib Khan Rohila, and after the latter's flight confiscated his 
dwellings. In the year 1192 A.H. (1778 A.D.), when the Emperor 
proceeded towards Narnol, he in accordance with the orders went and 
joined the royal suite. When after the disposal of the affairs of the 
Raja of Ambar the Emperor returned to the Capital, he was permitted 
to go home. At the time of writing he was engaged in besieging 
Alwar, in- the Sllha of Akbarabad, which was in the hands of one of 
the insurgents. Although he is not possessed of much means, he has 
a large and well trained force under him. Whatever he gets, he 
shares it w’ith his followers, and for this reason is greatly respected by 
them. In the year 1193 A.H. (1779 A.D.) when the reigning 
sovereign became displeased with Majd-ud-Daulab, he banded him 
over to Najaf K^n. At present all State affairs have been assigned 
to him, and he is the sole arbiter of the affairs of the KingdomL 


I See Beale, op. cU.^ p. 289 for a short biography of Najaf Khan. The 
accounts in Keene, Fall of the Aioghul Empire (1887 edn.), pp. 129-133 and 
Sir Jaciunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, ill, pp. r9i-23o, may be con¬ 
sulted for fuller details. Keene gives the date of his death as 12.6th April, 1782, 
but Sarkar, p. 227, gives 6th April, 1782 as the date of his death. He also 
remarks that “witl\ him departed the last hope of Mughals in India/* 
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His name was Pin Aqa, and he was one of the officials who were 
appointed to the Kabul Dominion. In the i ith year of the reign of 
Emperor Shall |ahan, when ‘All Mardan Khan rhe Commandant of 
the Qandahar fort becoming suspicious of the ruler of Iran represented 
the matter to the royal court, Sa'id Khan, the Governor of Kabul in 
compliance with the royal orders sent Pirl Aqa' to him for making 
enquiries. He marched rapidly to the place, and returned with a 
petition from ‘All Mardan Khan and some of his officers, and made 
his obeisance to the Emperor at Akbarabad. As a reward he was 
promoted to the rank" of 1,500. When after ‘All Mardan Khan's 
arrival the government of Kashmir was assigned to him, Dhulqadar 
I^aii also was appointed" to that Siiba, and in the 13th year at the 
recommendation of chat oflScer was granted an increase of 100 in his 
rank. Later, during the time when the Emperor visited Kashmir, he 
was exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,500 foot with 1,000 horse, 
and the gift of a horse. In the iqth year he was granted an increase 
of 200 horse, and in the 15th year his rank was advanced to 2,000 
foot with 1,600 horse. Later, he was appointed Governor of Ghaznin^. 
and in the i^th year he was honoured with the grant of a flag. In 
the 19th year he accompanied" Prince Murad Bakhsh who was sent 
for the conquest of Balkh and Badakhshan. In the 20th year he 
escorted® the relatives and possessions of Nadhr Muhammad I^an 
to the royal court. He was appointed Commandant of the Kabul 

I Badshahnama, II, p, 28. 2 Of. cit., p. 94. 

3 Op, cit., p. 166. 

4 The author has mixed up the account of his appointtnenus and promo¬ 
tions. He was appointed Governor of Ghaznin in the 13th year, and his rank 
was incre.ased by 500 with 400 horse to 1,500 witli 1,000 horse op. cit., p. 200. 

In the i5ih year he was promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 1,600 horse. 
Of. cit., p. 270, 

5 Of. cit., p. ,^84. 


Of, cit., p. 585. 
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and Lower Bangash was added to the fief of Upper Bangasb 
which had already been granted to him. He was^ also promoted to 
the rank of 2,500, and received the present of a horse with a silver 
saddle. At the same time he was sent with 15 lakhs of rupees to 
Ball^ for Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur. In the 2ist year 
when the Prince started on his return journey to India, he was appoin¬ 
ted to escort the treasure. At the time of crossing the ford of Badr^ 
Harnid a fight ensued with the Hazara and Alanian tribes. As a 
fearless fighter he did his best for the safeguarding of the treasure, 
and brought the treasure safely to Kabul with the help of Bahadur 
KJian Rohila who had joined him with the rear-guard of the army. 
In the same year 1057 A.H. (1647 A.D.) he died. 

EPILOGUE^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 973 ' 979 )- 

As through the grace of God this important work has been com¬ 
pleted by inclusion of the histories of all important people, the perfect 
pen now turns to adding an explanation: — 

Verse 

Though I am a dimunitive pen, 1 am the dust of the feet of the good, 

It would not, however, be strange if I remain thirsty as I am a 

mean reed. 

in the form of an historical narrative of the writer. The name of 
this humble person is ‘Abdul Hayy, and he was born in the year 
1142 A.H. (1729-30 A.D.). After reaching the age of discretion 
he intermittently spent some time in schools to become literate. For 
some time he was learning propriety of conduct and behaviour, while 

1 Of. cit., p. 594 ' 

2 Badr Hamid is the name of the ford in Badshahnama, II, p. 671, on 
which the account is based. The name of the ford is not given in the text. 

3 This epilogue includes a brief auto-biography of ‘Abdul Hayy, the junior 
author. 
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some time was also spent studying and practising medical treatises. 
In the year 1162 A.H. (1748-49 A,D.) he receiveH a rank and the 
title of Khan, and was appointed Divan of the Berar Si^ba and Mut- 
saddi (Superintendent) of that noble Prince Nasir Jang the Martyr’s 
fiefs which were in that Siiha. During tfie time of Salabat Jang he 
was appointed Governor of the town of Miajastabuniyad (Haidarabad) 
and Commandant of the fort of Daulatabad. 

Wlien the unfortunate incident happened to his father, May he 
be pardoned! and fortune favoured the malcvolents, this resulted m 
his remaining in concealment for a time, and despair seemed to 
hover round on all sides, but suddenly the munificent grace of the 
Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daulah was directed towards this 
unfortunate being, and he exalted him by favour of all kinds. At 
first he honoured him by restoration to his old rank and the grant of 
his ancestral title. Later by assigning him the charge of the Divdnl 
of the Deccan SUbas —which was his hereditary right—he made it 
possible for him to live on terms of equalit) with people of his rank. 
He made him share his councils and assemblies, and favoured and 
commended his actions both in battles and under difficult circum¬ 
stances. At the time of writing he is honoured by being a compa¬ 
nion and favourite of that great man who is unrivalled in all respects. 
He has been honoured by appointment to a suitable rank and has the 
title of Samsam-ul-Mulk\ In consonance with the latter he has adopted 
Sdrim (A Sharp Sword) as his non~de-flume. A tew verses of his 
composition arc recorded on the white page; 


Verse 


It is not easy to sec your fire-like beauty. 

The sun reflects as a mirror the grandeur of your face. 


I See Bc.ik’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.) under the 
account of his father Shahnawaz Khan, p. 3 ^^' where it is stated that he received 
the title of Samsam-ud-Daula Samsam Jang, and died on 28th April, 1782. 
For details sie also Kh azana' 'Amira (Lithograph cdn. Lucknow, 1871), pp. 
296, 297. 
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His faults become virtues, when he meets with approval, 

The burning fire is like the water of life to the Salaniandci 

{Samandar). 

How can a skilled person have peace under the heavens, 

A round pearl does not resemble the physiognomy of a beloved 

at rest* 

The delineation of the edges of his lips produces ornamertation. 
Cornelian acquires a status after it is engraved. 

So long as you are in nieditacicn like a bud. 

It is not possible to perceive hilarity. 

Weak are not worried by the changing fortune, 

River waves serve as the swimming paddies for reeds. 

The fragrance of the perfume after use languishes from hour to 

hour 

The worth of the little harmony of the fair, whatever it is, is 

doubtful. 

The mirror since seeing the glory of the face of the beloved, 

Has applied collyrium of astonishment to its eyes. 

Do not be misled by the guile of the soft tongue, 

In the end w.ater acts like an .ndze to the stone. 

He pulled his locks from my hand and went, 

I said I am your prey, but he gathered his net and left. 

At times he is careless, sometimes amorous, while again he is 

cruel, 

He employs various arts for the murder of his lovers. 

Wise use speech in accordance with the needs of the occasion. 

As without a talk there is no echo from the high mountain. 

My mad heart always yearns for its desire from your eyes. 

The drunkard is already intoxicated, and still asks for another 

drink. 

Although the world is not a house of mourning every morning. 
Whoever he accost.s strikes his head with his hands. 

The heart becoming enamoured by its beauty became a prisoner 

of the dimple in her chin. 
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Filially the fairy took this infatuated lad into the well. 

In the bending of his body old age signals the end: 

A wall must fall when it is buckled. 

Unfortunates do not understand the canons of keeping secrets, 

If you utter a word it is echoed throughout the country. 

The moods of dclicates are upset by a breeze, 

That is why the breeze is rustling tremblingly through the 

garden. 

Strophe 

The rose affords protecrion to the thorn, 

Do not take away the hand of kindness from your well-wisher. 
In this world retribution follows all actions, 

He who digs a well himself goes down first to its bottom. 

O beloved! since you left the garden in my presence. 

The hairs of all my eyelids have become'' thorns in the skirt of 

my sight. 

Do not, OI stone-hearted person! prevaricate by foolish talk, 
For no one derives any consolation from the echoes of a moun- 


Stature, that has become bent through age, is like nn arch, 
Be afraid! if you treat age with discourtesy. 

Quatrain 

Fde who seals his lips with the seal of respect, 

Even his enemies are forced to keep silent. 

O! silent lamp while you are in an assembly, 

You should never fret over the tyranny of the scissors. 

"Do not neglect courtesy in your treatment of the public, 

If you cannot do good, do not attempt to harm; 

If like a rose you cannot please anyone’s heart. 

Do not be a thorn to scratch his skirt. 

The world which has highways in all four directions 
Its narrow lanes are all like hairs. 
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As the only lasting memorial of a person is his good name. 
When youth is passed and old age is come, 

It is a shame to dye the white hairs black. . ^ 

How long, O! you who are enjoying the sleep of forgetfulness, 
For the night has ended and the light of morning has appeared. 
The seal of the Prophet, how wonderful you are! 

You who know its high dignity! 

Like the personality of God which is without its compeer! 

You are one of the created but are without an equal! 

O great manL you who were favoured by the Prophet, 

Your personality is like that of the noble personality of the 

Prophet. 

It is for this reason that no differentiation was made at Mecca, 
When you slept for a night in the place of the Prophet. 


APPENDIX 

(MA)D-UD-DAULAH) ‘ABDUL AHAD I^AN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 807, 808), 

His ancescorsTived in Kashmir. His father ‘Abdul Majid Khan 
migrated from his home, and spent the earlier years in the service of 
‘Inayat Ullah After his death he became a companion of 

I‘timad-iid-Daulah QanuiMid-Dln Khan*\ and entered the royal service. 
As he was a good accountant, he was during the reign of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah and after the expedition of Nadir Shah promoted to 
the high office of the Divan of Khalsa and Tan, and had the rank 
of 6,000 with 6,000 horse, and received the gift of a flag, a drum, 


1 Apparently the reference is to ^AlL who at the time of Hijrat was left 
as tlic representative of the Prophet, 

2 Maat^ir-t 4 l-lJmara, Text, II, pp- 828-8^2, Beveridge & Prashad’s tran¬ 
slation, I, pp. 680-682. 

3 Maathir-uUVmar^, Text, I, pp. 358-361, translation antea, pp. 488-491, 
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and a fringed palanquin, and was exalted by the title of Ma;d-ud* 
Daulah^ Bahadur. He had two sons. One was Muhammad Parast 
^an who died early in life. The other was ‘Abdul Ahad Wlan^ 
who gained a place in the affections of the then Emperor Shah ‘Alam 
Bahadur, and as a result all affairs of the State were decided according 
to his opinion. He received his father’s title, and held a high rank. 
In the year 1193 A.H. A.D.) he went with one of the princes'* 

who was deputed as a tora^ (Emblem of Authority)—towards 
Sirhind, As the affair there did not progress satisfactorily he with 
the concurrence of the Prince had to make shameful retreat before 
the Sikhs who had collected to assist Amar Singh, the Zamhular of 
Patiala. On this account the Emperor was displeased with him. As 
be and Dhulficjar-ud-Daulah Mirza Najaf Wiln were already not on 
good terms, the Emperor handed him over to Dhulfitjar-ud-Daulah. 
At the time of writing he was in prison, and his house and property 
had been confiscated, but his fief was not resumed. 


(QUTB-UL-MULK SAIYID) ‘ABDULLAH KHAN^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. i3o-i<^o) 


His name was Hasan ‘All, and he was the Prime Minister of 
Emperor Farrukh Siyar. His brother Saiyid Husain ‘Alf ^an was 
the AmIr-ul-Umara; his account has been written separately’. Qutb- 
iil-Mulk had the title of ^an during Emperor Aurangzlb’s reign, 


1 See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (t88i), p. 6. He was, 

according to this author appointed 3rd Bak^hi in 1748 A.D., and died in lyttz 
A.D. '• 

2 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Fall of thv Moghul Emperor, HI. pp. 88, 89, 
107-109, 172-189. His full title was Majd-ud-DauDh Bahrani Jang. 

3 Prince FarkJiunda Bakht. For a detailed account of Majd-ud-Daui.ah’s 
campaign against the Sikhs see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 172-182. 

4 See Irvine, fourn. As. Soc. Bengal. LXV, p. 176, 177; Mughals, 

II, pp. 96-101. 

5 Maathir-ul-Vmara, Text, !, pp. 321.338, Beveridge & Prashad's transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 628-639. 
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and was the Faujdar of Nandurbar and Sultanpur in Baglana. 
he was in-charge of Aurangabad. 

When Prince Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-DTn, sou of Shah ‘Alam, 
was appointed by Emperor Aurangzib Governor of Multan, Hasan ‘Ali 
l^an w.a5 deputed on the Prince’s stirrups, but he did not get on 
with the Prince, and becoming disappointed returned to Lahoi:e\ 
After the death of Emperor Aurangzib, when Shah ‘Alam’s standards 
reached Lahore from Peshawar, Hasan ‘Ali l^an was raised to the 
rank of 3,000, granted a drum, and appointed Ba^sht oi the new 
force. In the battle with Muhammad A‘zam Shah he was in the 
vanguard of the force of Muhammad Mu'izz-ud-Din, which consti¬ 
tuted the vanguard of the army of Shah ‘Alam. After the battle 
surted, Hasan ‘Ali ^an, Husain ‘Ait ^lan, and their third brother 
Nur-ud-Din ‘Ali Khan, according to the rule of battle adopted by the 
brave warriors of India, dismounted from elephants, and advancing 
with the force of Barah Saiyids engaged in fighting at close quarters. 
Nur-ud-Din ‘Ali Klian was killed, and the other brothers were 
wounded^, but they gained the glory of victory. Hasan ‘All ^an 
was raised to the rank of q.,000, and appointed Governor of Ajmer. 
Later he was promoted to the governorship of Allahabad"*. 

When Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Din succeeded to the sovereignty, 
the governorship of Allahabad was assigned to Raji KEan, and Saiyid 
Hasan ‘Ali Khan wa.s removed from that office. Saiyid Abdul 
Ghatar, a grandson of Saiyid Sadr-us-Sadur of Paihani went towards 
Allahabad to act as the deputy of Raji Saiyid Hasan ‘All 

Khan started with a force to oppose him, and a battle took place near 
Allahabad. Saiyid ‘Abdul Ghafar was defeated after an initial success, 
and turned back. Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Din, on account of his negli¬ 
gence and love of luxury did not take any steps to amend matters. 


1 See Irvine, Jottrn. As. Soc. Bengal, LXV, p. 176, and note 3. and Later 
Mughals, I, pp. 203-205. 

2 Later Mttghals, I, pp. 31, 34 - 

3 Of. cit„ p. 205, 



Rather he tried to conciliate Saiyid Hasan ‘Ali ^an, and sent a royal 
order confirming him as the Governor of Allahabad, and advancing his 
rank. But his brother Saiyid Husain ‘All Kh in, the Governor of ‘Azima- 
bacl, Patna^—who was well known for hi,s great bravery, sedateness and 
firmness—made a compact with Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, as has 
been detailed in his account, and tried to induce his elder brother 
Hasan ‘Ali !^an also to join him. Hasan ‘AU Khan was not won 
over by the flattery of Muhammad Muhzz-ud'-Dln, who, he knew, 
disliked him from the time when he was the Governor of Multan, and 
heartily espoused Farrukh Siyar’s cause'^, and begged him to advance 
towards Allahabad. At this juncture Muhammad Farruldh Siyar 
regarded the alliance of these brave brothers with large contingents 
a good augury for his success, and marching from Patna reached 
Allahabad. Having confirmed in person the compact with Hasan 
‘All Khan, he made him hopeful of increased favours, and appointing 
him the leader of the vanguard marched forwards. 

‘Izz-ud-Din, the eldest son of Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Dm was 
deputed under the guardianship of Khwaja Husain, known as the 
Khan Dauran, from Shahjahanabad (Delhi) to oppose Muhammad 
Siyar. Fie arrived at Khajua, a dependency of Allahabad, 
and waked for the enemy. As soon as Muhammad FarruWj Siyar’s 
army approached, ‘Izz-ud-Dln without even a skirmish with the enemy 
took to flight at midnight. The force of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar 
was in great distress and very poorly equipped, but it was able to gain 
large quantities of supplies by plundering the camp of ‘Izz-ud-Din^* 
It now advanced to near Akbarabad (Agra). Muhammad Mufizz- 
ud-Din also left the Capital (Delhi), and came to Agra. He was 
meditating the crossing of Jumna, when Hasan ‘All Khan anticipated 
him by crossing the Jumna near the Serat of RozbihanI four kos from 
Agra. Muhammad Farru kh Siyar also crossed after him, but most 
of his followers through distress and lack of supplies had left him, and 
only a limited number crossed with him. On 13th Wiu’l Hijja 


I Of. cit., pp. 207-209. 
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1123 A.H.’ (nth January, 1712 A.D.) a battle took place between 
the forces, and Farrukh Siyar was victorious. Muhammad Mu'izz- 
ucl-Din changed his appearance*, and went off towards Delhi. In 
this battle both the brothers gre.ttiy distingui.shed themselves. Husain 
'All ^an the younger brother, received many wounds, and fell down 
in the field. After the victory Hasan ‘AlT S 33 n, the elder brother, 
rapidly marched towards the Capital, and the Emperor (Farrukh Siyar) 
also arrived in Delhi after a week. Hasan ‘Ali fOtan was appointed 
to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse, granted the title of Saiyid 
‘Abdullah ^an Qutb-ul-Mulk Bahadur Yar Wafadar Zafar Jang, and 
appointed Prime Minister*. 

When the rise of the two brothers exceeded all expectations, 
envious people strove to disrupt them, and by absurd insinuations 
prejudiced the Emperor’s mind. It resulted in both the brothers con¬ 
fining themselves to their houses, and fortifying them they prepared 
for battle. The Emperor’s mother, who showed friendship for both 
the brothers, aird had old relations with them, came to Qutb-ul- 
Mulk’s residence, and renewed oaths and promises*. Both the brothers 
returned to service, and there was an exchange of friendly grievances. 
For a short time there was peace, but interested people again preju¬ 
diced the Emperor. The company became more and more dis¬ 
agreeable from day to day, and discord, which uproots established 
kingdoms, increased. Ac last AmIr-ul-Umara was appointed Governor 
of the Deccan, and Qutb-ul-Mulk giving himself to pleasure and 
enjoyment left the reins of premiership* in the hands of Raja Ratan 

1 The year in the text is wrongly given as 1123 A.H. instead of 11 24 

A H._see Irvine, of. cit., p. 229. The date according to the Christian era 

should be nth January and not 10th as given in the work cited, for it was a 
Wednesday as given in f^afi ^lan, M, p. 721, though the year is incorrectly 
given as H23 A.H. in the latter work. 

2 Of. cit., p. 236. 

3 Of, cit., p, 258. 

4 Of,cit.,pf. 295-301. 


5 Of. cit.y p. 291. 
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Chand. 1 ‘tiqad Khan Kashmiri^ became the Emperor's confidant 
and companion; and the plan for the destruction of theSaiyids became 
generally known. Qutb-ul-Mulk wrote to the Amlr-ul-Umara that 
things had got out of hand, and that he should return before mischief 
occurred to honour and life. The latter started in great pomp from 
the Deccan, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Delhi. He sent 
a message to the Emperor that unless the management of the fort was 
entrusted to him, he was afraid of making his obeisance. The 
Emperor made over the duties connected with the fort to the agents 
of the Amir-ul-Dmari, and the latter after sti^hgthening it paid his 
respects to the' Emperor. On 8di Rabi* 11 (lyrii February, 1719 A.D.) 
with the object of having a second interview he drew up his forces, 
and entering thi^^city took up his quarter^ in the house of Shayista 
Khan. Qutb-ul-Mulk .and Maharaja Ajit Singh went to the fort, and 
as on the first day set about making arrangements in the fort. They 
took possession of the keys of the fort, and spent that day and night 
there. The citizens did not know what had happened in the fort 
during the night. When it became morning, the news of the murder 
of Qutb-iil-Mulk gained currency, and the Emperor’s troops drawn 
up from all sides proposed to attack the Amir-ul-Urnara. The latter 
sent a message to Qutb-uI-Mulk that there was no time for delay, and 
that it was necessary to put (the Emperor) out of the way. Conse¬ 
quently on gch Rabl‘ II, i A. H. (i8th February, 1719 A. D.) 
Qutl>ul-Mulk imprisoned the Emperor^*, and bringing out Rafl‘-ud- 
Darajat, son of RafF-ush-Shan, son of Shah ‘Alam from the prison 
placed him on the throne. The news of his accession quieted the 
tumult that had broken out in the city. Rafi‘-ud-Darajat was suffer¬ 
ing from consumption during the time of his imprisonment. When 
he inherited the Kingdom, he gave up necessary care, and as a result 
died after three months and 


some 


day 


s. 


According to his will his 


1 Maathir-Hl^Umara. Text, I, pp. 339"34h> Beveridge Prashad’'s trai 
slation, I, pp. 709-7*4^ sec Later Mughals^ k pp. 340-^42. 

Later Mughals, I, pp. 376-391. 
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elder brother Ra£l‘-ud«Daula was placed on the throne, and styled 
Shah Jahan IL After some time Neku Siyar entered the Agra fort. 
Amlr-ul-Umarii marched quickly with the Emperor, and reduced the 
fort^. Suddenly there was another disturbance in that }ai Singh 
Siwal sounded the drum of opposition. Qutb-uhMulk with Emperor 
Shall Jahan II hastened to Fathpur Sikri to put down Jai Singh, but 
made peace with him. Shah Jahan II also died of diarrhoea after 
three months and some days^. Consequently Raushan Alditar, son 
of Jahan Shah, son of Shah ‘Alam was brought from the Capital, and 
on 15th Dhul Qa'da 1131 A. H, (i8th September, 1719) was 
placed on the throne with the title of Muhammad Shah^. 

Glory be to God ! Though the Saiyids themselves did not claim 
the Sovereignty, and placed Tiniurid descendants on the throne, yet 
the way they behaved towards Muhammad Farrukh Siyar proved 
their undoing. They v/ere not able to spend a moment in peace or 
have a single breath in tranquility. Rivers of strife flooded from all 
sides, and the signs of the decay of their dynasty developed. News 
was received that in the beginning ot Rajab 113^ (May, 

1720 A.D.) Nawab Nizanvul-Mulk Viceroy of Malwa had crossed 
the Narbada, and had taken possession of the tort of Asir and the 
city of Burbanpur*^. The Amir-ul-Uniara sent his Bakhsht Saiyid 
Dilav'ar I^an with a large force against Nawab Nizato-ul-Mulk, but 
Dilawar Khan was killed in the battle. Saiyid ‘Alam •,^h Kh^^^* 
Deputy governor of the Deccan, who was an impetuous 'young man, 
fought with the Nizam and bravely sacrificed his life®. The Amir- 
uhUniara started with the Emperor for the Deccan, and Qutb'ui- 
Mulk after accompanying (the Emperor) for four kos from Agra 
towards Fathpur took leave, and on 19th Dhul Qa‘da(i ith September, 

I Op. cit.j pp. 404-^28. 2 Op. cit.^ pp. 429-432. 

3 Later Mtighals, Fhc date, according to the Christian era, as 

given in this work is one day less than the correct date. 

4 Op. cit., pp, 23-25. 

5 Op. cit.y pp. 28-34. 
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1720 A. D.) left with several Amtrs for Delhl^ He had aot arrived, 
when on 7th Dhul Hijja (29th September, 1720 A. D.) news of the 
assassination^ of the AmIr-uHJmara greatly weakened his power. 
Qutb-uhMuIk wrote to his younger brother Saiyid Najm-ud-Din *Ali 
Khan, v/ho was in-charge of Delhi, to place one of the princes on the 
throne. On 13th Dhul Hijja 1132 A. H. (7th October, 1720 
A. D.) Sultan Ibrahim, son of Rafl-ush-Shan, son of Shah *Alani was 
consequently placed^ on the throne of Delhi. After two days Qud> 
ul-Mulk also arrived^ and took steps to conciliate the old and new 
officers, and arranged for raising an army. All that he had collected 
during the period of his premiership, both cash and valuables—and 
the amount of which is known only to God—he spent on the army and 
his friends. He said, “If I live, I will recover it, but if providence 
wills otherwise, why should I let it fall into the hands of others.'’ 
On the lych of the said month (9th October) he marched from the 
Capital to fight, and on 13th Muharram X733 A. H. (3rd, Novem¬ 
ber, 1720 A. D.) he reached the village of Hasanpur. On the 14th 
a battle took place^. Muhammad Shah’s artillery under the com¬ 
mand of Haidar Quli Khan Mir Atish came into action. The Barah 
Saiyids exposing their breasts to the fire repeatedly attacked, but 
owing to the discordance of fate these proved useless. By nightfall 
Qutb-ul-Mulk’s forces had been dissipated by the continuous fire 
of guns of all types, and in the morning only a limited number 
were left with Qutb'ul-Mulk. When the sun rose from the east, 
Aliihammad Shah’s forces started to attack, and a hoc engagement 
took place. Many of the Saiyids were killed, and Saiyid Najm-ud- 
Dln *All I^an was severely wounded. Qutb-ul-Muik threw himself 
down from his elephant. He had received an arrow wound on his 

X O^, cit», p. On p. 66 the date of his leaving the imperial camp 

for Delhi is given as 12th Dhul Qa‘dj, 

2 Op. cit., p. 66. 

3 Op. cit.t p. 76, but the date of the coronation is incorrectly given as 
15 th October, 1720. 

4 Op. cit.y pp. 85-93. 
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forehead, and a sword wound on his arm. Haidar Quit with 
a force attacked him, and capturing him put him on his own 
elephant. Later he brought him before the Emperor, who granted 
him his life, and placed him under the charge of Haidar Quit ^an. 
For a time he languished in the royal prison, but at last he was poisotv 
ed. At first his servant gave him the bezoar stone, and by profuse 
vomiting he got rid of the poison. Next day the Emperor s eunuch 
brought a pill of deadly poison. Qutb-uLMulk made fresh ablution, 
and sat facing the Qibla, and said God ! you know that I am 
not taking this unlawful remedy of *my own accord. As soon as 
he swallowed the pill, his condition changed, and he resigned his 
soul to his Maker. This happened on the last day of Dhul Hijja , 
1135 A.H. September, 1723 A.D.). His comb^ in Delhi 

is a shrine tor visitors. He was responsible for the canal of Patpur- 
ganj in Delhi—which for lack of water was like the Karbala in 
1127 A.H. (1715 A.D.) Qutb-ul-Mulk had a canal cut from the 
mam canal of ShMi jahan, and provided abundant water in that 
quarter. The deceased Mir ‘Abdul Jalil of Bilgram wrote: — 


Quatrain 

Through the goodness and generosity of Qucb-ul-Mulk 

‘Abdullah Khan 

That great Vazlr provided a canal of pure water. 

For this ‘Abdul Jalil Wasti said the date: 

The canal of Qutb-uhMulk, the extension of bounty and 

kindness 

(Nahr Qiitb-ul-Mulk mad bahr ahsdn ukaram: 1127 A.H.; 
1715 A.D.). The same learned man also wrote a poem (mathnawt) 
in his praise: — 


I Op. cit., pp. 95, 96. The date of his death is given there as “ist 
Miiharram A. H. (October 11,1722)". but it this Hijri date is correct, it 
should be 12th October, 1722). 
z Of. cii.t p. 96. 
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Amir l^an Mir Ishaq 
Verse 

He is an Aristotle, and for wisdom like Asaf, 

‘Abdullah Khan is the Fortune oE the State (Yamln-ud-Daiila). 

When he sits in the Council, he is like a new spring. 

When he goes to the battlefield he is DhulfiqarS 

(‘UMDAT-UL-MULK) AMTR KHAN MIR ISHAQ 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 839.841). 

He was the son of Amir Khan Mir At first he had the 

tide of ‘Aziz Ullah Khan, He performed valuable services witli 
Muhammad FarruHi Siyar in the battle’^ against Jahandar Shah. 
After the victory, he was appointed Qurbegi'^ (head of the Artillery) 
and Superintendent of the Tdsha-khana (Royal stores). In the second 
year of Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign when Husain ‘All Khlin 
started with the Emperor for the Deccan, he® with Qucb-ul-Muik 
started for Shahjahanabad (Delhi). Later when Qutb-ul-Mulk taking 
Sultan Ibrahim with him started to fight with the royal forces, the 
Khan was in the vanguard. After Qucb-uLMulk’s arrest he 
took shelter in a garden. During this time as he heard that Sultan 
Ibrahim in a wretched state was wandering about in that area, he 

1 Of. cit., p. 100. 

2 MaMir-nl-Umard, Text, I, pp. 277-287, Beveridge’s translation. I, pp. 
246-253. 

3 Batde near Agra, 13th Dhul Hijjah 1124 A.H., iith January, 1713 
A.D. The date of the battle is given as loth January in Cambridge History 
ofIV, p. 328, but the Hijri date Wednesday, 13th Dhxd Hijjah 1124, 
as given in KhafI l£han, 11 , p. 721, and Later Mtighals, I, p. 229, would be ixth 
and not loth January both according to Wustenfeld-Mahler (Leipzig, 1926) 
and Sir Wolseley Haig’s Comparative Tahles of Muhammadan and Christian 
Dates (London, 1932), and this is correct in view of Wednesday being the iich 
of January. 

4 Irvine, Later Mughals, I, p. 260. 

5 Later Mughals, 11 , p. ^z. 
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brought him to the garden, and sent information about him to 
Emperor’. He took the said Sultan with him, and became the 
recipient of exceptional favours. In the said reign he for a time 
held the post of the 3rd Bakhshh As the Emperor was naturally 
disposed to neglecting business, and leading a life of pleasure, Arnir 
Khan’s ple.isant conversation being so much to his taste, became the 
passport for his .advancement, and he was always present m the 
royal assemblies^ In time he was apjwinted to a select office, and 
receiving the title of ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk became the point of envy for 
his peers. As the Emperor paid no attention whatsoever to State 
affairs, o’ther officials attributing ir to Amir l^an s intrigues, tried by 
representing strongly to the Emperor to remove him from the Court. 
'Consequently he was appointed Governor of Allahabad. In the year 
1152 A.H. (1739-40 A.D.) he left for that province. In 1156 
A.H. (1743-44 A.D.) he in obedience to summons returned to 
the Court, and received further royal favours. In accordance with 
his request Safdar Jang, Governor of Oudh—with whom he was on 
terms of great intimacy—was summoned to the Presence, and 
appointed Superintendent of the Artillery'’. The two together took 

Emperor Muhammad Shah on a campaign* against ‘AlT Muhammad 
Khan Rohilla—whose account has been separately given. 
As a result of the opposition of I‘timad-ud-Daula Qamar-ud-Din Ehan, 
however, the affair was unsuccessful. In those days it was the general 
belief that he would be appointed Vazir. On 23rd Dhui Hijjah 
1159 A.H. (26th December, 1746 A.D.) he was, in obedience to 
summons, going to the Darhar, when on reaching the door of the 


1 For a more detailed account based on other contemporary sources see 

Later Mughalsy 11 , pp. 93» 9^' 

2 Op. cit.y p. 295. 

3 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, I. pp. 

4 Op. cit.. pp. 57-62. 

5 Maathir-ul-UmarS, Text, U, pp. 841-843, Beveridge’s transktion, I, pp. 
194 196. 
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wan-i-^as, one of tbe newly appointed attendants killed* him 
with a dagger. He was well known for his powers of repartee and 
jests. Since becoming a favourite of the Emperor he did not care 
for anyone. He was very artful. He also composed poems, and 
his nom-de-flume was Anjani. The following verse is by him : ~ 

Verse 

I did not gain anything from the assembly of ttanquils, 

Except for a brick no other pillow brings me rest during sleep. 


(SIRAJ-UD-DALJLAH) ANWAR-UD-DIN f^AN BAHADUR 

ZAFAR JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 527-530). 

He was the son of Anwar-ud-Dln Khan Bahadur Shahamat Jang, 
The latter’s father HajI Anwar as pesh namaz (leader at the rime of 
prayers) was personally known to Emperor Aurangzib. The home 
of his ancestors was in Gopamau in Oudh» and the real name of 
Shahamat Jang was Shaikh Khan Jahan. It is stated that when he 
presented himself for appointment before Emperor Aurangzib, the 
Emperor changed his name to Jan Jahan, and giving him the rank of 
400 appointed him Amtn (commissioner) for the jiziya (poll-tax) in 
the Sarkar of Gulbarga, and afterwards in the Sarkar of Sangamnir. 
At that time Khwaja Muhammad Amanat Khan was Faujdar of 
Sangamnir, and the two became fast friends. Later when Amanat 
^an was appointed Mutsaddi (Superintendent) of the port of Surat, 
the Khan was sent as the Commissioner of jiziya for that port, and 
also appointed the Mint Master. In the time of Emperor Bahadur 
Shah he received an increase in rank and the title of Anwar-ud-Dm 
IGian. When Amanat Khan went to Malwa, and fought a battle 

r See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire^ I, pp. 38, 39. 
The t:ate of his death in the work according to the Old Style as 25th Decem¬ 
ber, 1746# is one day less chan the date given above. 

^34 
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with Raja Musallam ^an, Anwar-ud-Din distinguished himself by 
his good service, as a result of which Amanat Khat> appointed him 
his Mukhtar (manager). When Amanat Kian was appointed 
Governor of the province of Haidarabad, he was made his Divan for 
the province. When after the death of l‘timad-ud-Daula Muhammad 
Amin Khan Bahadur Asaf Jah went to the Capital, he accompanied 
him, and, after reaching the Presence, was through A.saf Jah’s help 
appointed Fattjdar of Korah Jahanabad in the province of Allahabad. 
Afterwards he was removed from there. He went to Asaf Jah, who 
after reaching the Deccan had been victorious in a battle with 
Mubariz ^an. At first he was Deputy-governor of Haidarabad, 
and later Faujdar of Sikakol (Chicacole) and finally for the second 
time Deputy-governor of Farkhanda-buniyad (Haidarabad). He brave¬ 
ly fought with Maratha armies, who had invaded the territory, 
and managed to drive them back. After some years he was appoin¬ 
ted Faujdar of Karnatik (Carnatic) in the province of Haidarabad, 
and managed to straighten its affairs by punishing the seditious 
Zamtndars of the territory. During the time of Nasir Jang, the title 
of Shahaniat Jang was added to his honours. Later Muzaffar Jang 
suddenly appeared in his territory, and out of loyalty Anwar-ud-Din 
came forward to oppose him. In the year 1162 A.H. (^749 
he bravely* laid down his life in a battle. He was a brave, good, 
and liberal man, and was a master of Sufistic doctrines. He bad 
great faith in jaqirs. His eldest son, who was in his native country, 
and was called Sadr-ul-Islara ^an, never came to the Deccan. The 
second son Muhammad Mahfuz j^an Bahadur who in the time of 
Salibat Jang had the title of Shahamat Jang, was for a time Faujdar of 
Kohir® in the Haidarabad province. He was also for a time in Arkat 
(Arcot). His brother Siraj-ud-Daulah used to give him a lac of rupees 
every year. On the occasion of going to Mecca he visited Haidar 

V 

1 Elliott’s Hfitory, VIII, p. 391. 

2 See H, pp. 313,3x5. The place is west-nortlvwest of 

Haidarabad and south of Bidar. 
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All, the ruler of Seringapacaiii. He took an army from him, and 
attacked the fort of Trichnopoly, which belonged to Siraj-ud-Daulah, 
but was taken a prisoner in the battle. For a long time he was kept 
under restraint in chat fort. He died two or three years before this 
account was written. Fie was a learned man. The third was Siraj- 
ud-Daulah who has been mentioned above. His real name was 
Muhammad ‘AlT. After the death of his father he received the title 
of f^an in Nasir Jang s time, and made several efforts to secure 
employment. After the martyrdom of Nasir Jang he made friends 
with the hat-wearers of Chinapatan (Madras)—who are English—and 
after some time when they dcafeated the hat-wearers of the port of 
Phulcherry (Pondicherry)—who arc French—he rose high. By his 
astuteness (sair fikr~) he gained access^ to the English King—who is 
in Europe—by means of letters {ibld^pndma), messages and gifts, and 
became very intimate with the officials of Madras port. By showing 
them great consideration, and exciting their hopes he took possession 
of the whole of Karnatik; and by this means acquired much wealth. 
At the recommendation of the hat-wearers he received from the reign¬ 
ing sovereign (of Delhi) the title of Amir-ul-Hind Wala Jah. He^ 
IS very kind to the poor. His eldest son, who has the title of 
‘Umdat-ul-Umara, is a pleasant man with good understanding, 
although he is not on good terms with his father. He greatly appre¬ 
ciates men of merit. His verses m Urdu are well known. The 
following verse is his: 


Verse 

So long as times separate me or not from you, 

Others actions matter not, but may not Almighty do so. 
Other sons of his have risen to suitable tanks and titles. One of his 


1 A letter of his to Emperor George III is preserved in the British Mu. 
seum, London, sec Rieu, I, p. 403a. 

2 He is Muh.iniraad ‘Ali whom Burke immortalised in his speech on tfie 
“Nabob of Arcot*s debts*’. 
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brothers is 'Abdul Wahab, who at the time ot writing is the Taiuqdar 
of Nellorc and Sarvipalli in the Karnatic. The second was Najib 
Ullah ^an who is dead. 

rMIRZA RAJA) BAHADUR SINGH‘ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 360, 361). 

• He was the son of Raja Man Singh. During Emperor Akbar s 
reign he attained the rank of 1,000, and in the ist year after the 
accession of Emperor Jahangir his rank was increased to x ,500* 
In the 3rd year be was promoted to the rank of a,000 foot with 
2,000 horse’. After the news of the death of Raja Min Singh was 
received by the Emperor, and in spite of the Rajput custom, accord- 
ding to which Mahi Singh son of Jagat Singh—who was the eldest 
son ol Raja Min Singh-should have succeeded him. the Emperor, 
out of his regard for Bahadur Singh, summoned him to the Presence, 
granted him the title of Mirza Raja, appointed him to the rank ot 
4,000 foot with 3,000 horse, and assigned to him the chiefship of 
that tribe'*. In the xoth year he returned to his country . In the 
iith year he was granted a Turra (crest or plume) for his turban . 
In the 12th year his rank was increased by 1,000 foot% and he was 
appointed to the Deccan campaign*. In the 16th year of Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign, corresponding to the year 1030 A.H. (1620-21 
A.D.) he died’. Although his elder brother Jagat Singh and Maha 

1 According to Tuzuk-i-lahangtri his name was Bhao Singh, and this 
name is also adopted in Blochmann's ttanslation of A ’m, I (2nd edn.), pp. 363, 
543, On the second page the author refers to the omission of his name in 
Akbarnama and also in Brooke’s Political History of the State of Jeyforc. 

2 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tizok-i-fahangiri, I, p. 24 - 

3, Of. cit., p. 140, but the rank after promotion is given there as 2.000 

with 1,000 horse. 

4 Of. cit., p. 266. 5 Of. cit., p. 268. 

6 Of. cit., p. 329. 7 Of. cit-, p. 37 ^- 

8 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TiizMh, II, p. 108. This was in the 
,4th year. 9 Op-crt., pp. 218, 219. 
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Singh, his brother's son, had both lost their lives through over- 
indulgence in drinking, he did not profit from their example, and 
sacrificed his sweet life for the bitter beverage. He was a handsome 
and dignified young man, and was very good natured. 


(SHAH) FAKHR-UD-DIN 
(VoL H, pp. 556, 537). 

He w'as a Musavi of Mashhad, and his father's name was Mir 
Qasim. In the year 961 A.H. (1553-54 A. D.) he came to India 
in attendance on the stirrups of Emperor Humayun, and as a result 
of his excellent service became a favourite of the Emperor. When 
Emperor Akbar ascended the throne, he was raised to the dignity of 
an olHcer. In the 9th year he rendered good service^ with the army 
that was sent to pursue ‘Abdullah F^an Ozbeg. In the i6th year 
he was deputed with the force, which was sent as a vanguard under 
the command of |^an Kalan towards Gujarat. When the Emperor 
reached Patan, Gujarat, he sent^ Shah Fakhr-ud-DTn with royal 
farmans to Ptimad I^an and Mir Abu Turab, who had constantly 
been sending representations urging for a campaign in Gujarat. He 
met Mir Abu Turab on the way, and with him went to Ptimad Khan 
in Gujarat, and setting his mind at rest by comforting promises 
brought him to the Emperor. Later he was seconded to the province 
of Gujarat as an auxiliary^ of I^an A‘zam Koka. Later, on some 
occasion he came to the Court, and was sent with the officers who 
went in advance of the rapid march to Gujarat. Afterwards he was 
exalted by appointment as Governor of Ujjain, and honoured by grant 
of the title of Naqabat Khan. In the 24th year he was appointed 


1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 225, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 346. 

2 Akharnama, Text, IH, pp. 5, 6, Beveridge's translarion. III, pp. 8, 9. 

3 Of. cit.. Text, p. II, translation, p. 16. 
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Governor^ of Patan, Gujarat, in succession to Tarsun Muhammad 
^an. He had the rank of an Anitr of 2,000*. 

GHAZI-UD-DIN KH AN* BAHADUR GHALIB JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 879-882). 

Generally known as Kosa or Goat-beard, his name was Ahmad 
Beg, and he w-as the foster-brother of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-Din . His 
ancestors’ home was in Turan. At first he was in the service of 
Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Dln. When the financial and administrative 
affairs of the State were assigned to ‘All Murad—who was also a 
foster-brother of the Sultan, and during his reign received the title of 
^an Jahan Bahadur—Ahmad Beg becoming disgusted with the service 
resigned. He took up service under Sultan <AzIm-ush-Shan, and 
being appointed to an office he was sent to Bengal with Sultan Muha¬ 
mmad Farrukh Siyar, who was in-charge there as his father’s deputy. 
When after Emperor Bahadur Shah’s death Sultan ‘Azim-ush-Shan 
was also killed, and Muhammad Farrukh Siyar determined to gam 
sovereignty, Ahmad Beg was appointed to suitable rank, granted the 
title of GhazI-ud-Din l^an, and deputed to collect an army and con¬ 
ciliate the”people’. Meanwhile Farrukh Siyar’s lucky move’, which 
resulted in Saiyids ‘Abdullah ^an and Husain ‘Ali Khan taking his 
side, materialised. To conciliate lus new partisans, he dismissed 
Ahmad Beg from his rank, deprived him of his title, and forbade him 
from attendance at the Court. Later, when he was victoiious over 

1 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 263, 264, translation, p. 382. His title in 

is Naqabat I^han, as in Tabaqat-i-Akbari but in AkbarnSma it is Naqib ^an 
and this has been followed. 

2 See Blocbmann’s translation of A'in. I (and etln.) p. 445 - ^ ™ 
bably died in 986 A.H. (1578-79 A.D.) vide TabaqStA-Akhari Des Text, Ih 

p. 436, translation, Ih p. 663. 

3 For his account .also see Irvine, Later MttghaU, I, pp. *66, 267. 

4 Emperor Jahkidar Shah 

5 Later Mughalsy I, p. 201. 

6 For a detailed account see Later Mnghalsy 1 , pp. 205-209. 
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uncle Jahandar Shah, and his supporters received favours in the 
way of ranks and titles, Ahmad BSg also was exalted by promotion to 
the tank of 6,000 foot with 5,000 horse, the title of GhazI-ud-Din 
^lan Bahadur Ghalib Jang, and appointed 3rd Ba^shi^. Later 
when a storm of dissension broke out between the Emperor and the 
Barah Saiyids, he became well known as a supporter of the Emperor^. 
After the arrest of the said Emperor, Qutb-uLMulk appreciating his 
merits made him his ally, and after Husain ‘Ali Khan started with Em¬ 
peror Muhammad Shah for the Deccan from Akbarabad (Agra), Qutb- 
ul-Mulk, who returned to the Capital, took Ghazi-ud-Dln Bahadur 
Ghalib Jang with him. Later, when the affairs took a different turn, 
and the blue heavens took on a fresh colour, and Qurb-uLMuIk 
received the news of the murder of Husain ‘Ali j^an, he, consider- 
Ghalib Jang’s conciliation as his best plan, went to his house and 
exchanged turbans with him®. He presented him to Sultan Ibrahim, 
son of Sultan Rafl‘-ush-Shan—whom he had placed on the throne—and 
had him appointed Mjr Bakhshl with the title of Amir-ul-Umara. He 
was in the van on the day of the battle"*^. After Qucb-ul-Mulk*s 
arrest he returned to the Capital. Emperor Muhammad Shah on 
reaching Delhi sent Amir-ul-Umara Khan Dauran to his house, forgave 
his transgressions, and summoned him to the Court. He was reins¬ 
tated in his rank and regranted his old title; he also received various 
favours. After a few years he died. He looked like a military man, 
and was very touchy in respect of his position. He looked like an 
Indian born, and treated the leaders of the times on an equal footing. 

It is stated that when Emperor Muhammad Shah was issuing 
orders to Amir-uHJmara Khan Dauran for the retention of his rank 
and title, the latter represented, that previously he had the title of 

1 According to Irvine he was given command of the Artillery in addition 
to the charge of jilau (retinue), op, cit., p. 260. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 385, 386. 

3 Later Mughalsy II, p. 78. 

^ Op. cit.y p. 89. 
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Jang, and now Sher AEgan Khan had been granted the title of 
izzat-ud-Daula Bahadur Ghalib Jang, and requested for the Emperor’s 
orders for distinguishing between the two. The Emperor said that 
he might be styled Safdar Jang. Ghazi-ud-Dln who just that 

day made his obeisance, represented that the slave was in attendance, 
and ‘Izzat-ud-Daula was in the Court, orders might be issued for a 
combat by swords between the two. Whoever is victorious would be 
Ghalib Jang. The Emperor smiled and granted him the title of 
Gh alib Jang, and ‘Izzat-ud-Daula was styled Safdar Jang. 


(l‘TIMAD-UD-DAULAH MIRZA) GHIYATH BEG 
TEHRANI 
(Vol. I, pp. l 27 •I 34 )• 

He‘ was the son of ^waja Muhammad Sharif, whose mm-de- 
■plume was Hijri, and who at first was the Chief Minister of Tatar® 
Sultan, son of Muhammad Khan® Sharaf-ud-Din Oghli Taklu, 

the of Purasan. On becoming convinced of his ability 

and straightforwardness, he made over to him the charge of the chief 
minister of his office and all its affairs. On his death his son 
Qazaq Mian made the Khwaja his manager. When Qazaq Khan 
died, Shah Tahmasp Safavl became favourably inclined towards the 
^waja, and appointed him minister of Yezd for seven years. As he 
performed the duties of tliis office creditably, he was apiiointed minis¬ 
ter of Ispahan. He died in 984 A. H. (t 57 ^ chiono 

gram being ‘^Yake kam ze malddh Vuzra*" (one less from the asylum 


1 A detailed notice of Gh iyath Beg with valuable notes was published by 

Blochmann, A'tn, I (and edn.), pp. 57 i' 57 ^- 

2 He is apparently the Beglar Begi of ghutasan who in accordance with 
the instructions of Shah Tahmasp, sent his nobles and couriers to welcome 
Humayun after he reached Farah, see Akbarnama, Text, p. z.i'}', Beveridges 
translation, 1 , p. 432. 

3 Akbarn 3 ma, Text, I, p. 206, translation, p. 418. 

4 Mal 3 d_h Vuzra yields 985, and by deducting one the proper date 984 
is obtained. 
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of ministers : 984). His brothers were Khwaja Mirza Ahmad and 

Khwajg! Khwaja. The first was the father of Mirza Amin the author 
of Haft Jqltrn^* He was the headman (kalantar) of Ray (Rhagas), 
and was in-charge of the Kbalsa (Exchequer) lands. He had a poetical 
vein. The Shah in his graciousness said: 

Verse 

Our Tehran! Mirza Ahmad 

Is our third after l^usrau and Khaqani. 

The second (Khwajg! Khwaja) was a master of eloquence. His 
son, Khwaja Shapur was well known as a poet. The ^waja 
(Muhammad Shar!f) had two sons, Aqa Muhammad Tahir, whose 
nom-de-flame was Wasli, and M!rza Ghiyath-ucl-D!n Muhammad 
alias Ghiyath Beg. He was married to the daughter^ of M!rza *Ala - 
ud-Daulah Aqa Mulla. After his father’s death Ghiyath Beg as a 
result of unfortunate circumstances started for India as a fugitive 

with two sons, and a daughter^. On the journey his goods were 

plundered, and his condition at last became such that he had only 
two mules, which they had to ride by turns. When he reached 
Qandahar, another daughter Mihr-un-Nisa (the Sun of women) was 
born. Malik Mas*ud a trader, and the head of the caravan—who 
was known to Emperor Akbar—becoming acquainted with his condi¬ 
tion behaved towards him with kindness. When he arrived at 

1 See A, Muqtadir’s Preface to the Asiatic Society's edition of Haft 

Iqitm^ fasc. 1, p. iii, where a short history of the family of the author inclu¬ 

ding Mirza Qhiya^ Beg is given. The account of the work will be found on 
pp. iv, V. 

a Her name was 'Asmat Begam, vide Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 
p. 320, and her accomplishments and good qualities are detailed in 
Jahdngtrty Rogers & Beveridge's translation, 11 , P- She died in the 17th 

year of the reign in 1621. 

3 ^an, I, p. 263, has two daughters and a son. The above 

account appears to be based on Muhammad Hadi's preface to the Ttizuk, sec 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad's edition, p. 21. 
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Fathpur, he introduced Ghiyath BSg to the Emperor and succeeded 
in getting him appointed to an office under the Crown^. Ghiyath 
Beg by his good fortune and honesty reached the rank of 300, and 
in the 40th year was appointed Divan of Kabul. Later he attained 
the rank of i»ooo, and was promoted to the office of DlvanH- 
BnyUtat^’, 

When Jahangir became the Emperor, he in the beginning of the 
reign gave Mlrza Ghiyath Beg the title of Ftirnad-ud-DauIah, and 
made him jointly responsible for the Dtvanl with Mirza Jan Beg 
Vazir-ul-Mulk^. In the year 1016 A.H, (1607 A.D.) his son 
Muhammad Sharif foolishly joined others in a plot to deliver Sultan 
Khusrau from the prison. The plot was soon discovered, and the 
secrets of the conspiracy fully unravelled. Emperor Jahangir capitally 
punished him and other conspirators'*. The Mirza was confined in 
the house of Diyanat Khan^, but was released on payment of a fine 
of two lacs of rupees. His daughter Mihr-un-Nisa, the wife of Sher 
Afgan IGian, after her husband had been killed, was brought to the 
court according to the Emperor’s orders. In consequence of his 
having fallen in love with her when he had seen her earlier, a project 
of marriage was mooted, as has been related in the account''" of ShSr 
Afgan Khan. She refused the overtures because of her husband’s 
murder, while the Emperor blamed her for the assassination of his 
foster-brother Qutb-ud*Dln Khan’' by her husband, and made her 

1 Khafi f£han, I, pp. 263-265. 

2 This is mentioned in Tuzak-i-lah^ngtrl^ Rogers & Beveridge*s transla¬ 

tion, I, p. where his name has been corrected to ghiyadi Beg instead of 
*Inayat Beg as in the text. Beg is not mentioned in Akbarnama. 

3 Price’s translation of the Memoirs^ p. 28. 

4 See Roger’s & Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 122, 123, but the impri¬ 
sonment and imposition of fine on Q^iyai^ Beg are not mentioned, 

5 Probably Diyanat f^an Qasim Beg, Maathir-ul^Umaray Text, 11 , pp* 
8, 9, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 483, 484. 

6 Maathir-til-Umard. Text, II, pp. 622-625, translation antea pp, 837-839, 

7 Mad^ir-iil^Umardy Text, III, pp. 66-68, translation antea pp. 555 ' 557 . 
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over to his step-moeber Salima Begam’^. She passed some time in 
ODScurity. At the New Year’s feast of the 6th year, 1020 A.H, 
(March, 1 61 1 A.D.) the old feelings were revived as a result of the 
Emperor seeing her again, and the unfulfiljed desire of old times 
developed more vigorously. He married hef with all pomp. At 
first she was called Nur Mahal, and later Nur jahan Begam^. As a 
result of this close connection I‘timy-ud-Daulah was appointed Prime 
Minister, and given the rank of 6,000 with 3,000 horse, and 
elevated with the grant of a flag and a drum. In the loth year, he 
was, as a special favour, permitted to sound his drums in the Presence, 
and so was raised above all the Amtfs. In the i6th year 1031 A.H. 
(1622 A.D.) when the Emperor was proceeding to Kashmir for the 
second time, he halted in the district of Sibah®, and went by him¬ 
self* to visit the fort of Kangra. Next day I‘timad-ud-Daulah fell 
ill, and his condition became critical. Nur fahan Bggam became 
anxious about him, and consequently the Emperor returned with her 
to the residence of I‘timad-ud-Daulah, The latter was in the agonies 
of death, sometimes he lost his senses, and for a while recovered them. 

I he Begam pointing towards the Emperor enquired of her father 

Do you recognize him. He even at this time recited a verse of 
Anwarl; 


I Ruqayya Sultan Begam in Iqbalnama, p. 56 appears to be more 
correct. 

a Muhammad Hadi’s preface to the Tfizuk, Sir Saiyid Ahmad’s edition, 
p. 22, lqbalnama.i.]<thangm. pp. 55, 56, and Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 
pp. 176-182. for a detailed discussion of the contemporary sources. The 
marriage took place about the end of May, 1611. see Beveridge's note in 
Rogers & Beveridge, op» cit,, I, p. 192. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge's translation of TnzAk-i-Jahangiri. pp. 22,, 222 
S.bah IS in the Sarkar Beth Jalandhar Duab, see jarrett’s translation of Am 
11, p. 317. 

4 Tlic word is in the text, but according, to Tuzuk, he went 

with his special servants and attendants, .see Rogers & Beveridge, op 
p. 222. ® 
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Should one born blind be here, 

He would recognise His Majesty in the world-adorning brow. 

After two or three hours he died. Forty one persons his 
children and connections—received mourning dresses from the 
Emperor. 

Fcimad-ud-Daulah did not compos|r poetry, but he was a diligent 
student of the early poets. He was greatly skilled in elegant 
composition, and wrote in a bold and clear Shikasta hand. 
He was excellent company, and Emperor Jahangir used to say 
that his society was better than thousands of carminatives. He 
also understood business, and was a good writer. He was a pleasant 
and even-tempered man, and did not cherish hatred even against his 
enemies. He was devoid oi: anger ; chains, imprisonment, whippings 
and abuses were not known in his establishment. It anyone deserving 
capital punishment appeared before him as a supplicant, or paid his 
respects to him for a week, he was pardoned. With all this, 
however, he was not self-indulgent. All his days were spent in 
looking into details and writing reports. While he was the Divan, 
the accounts department—which had been in arrears for a long time 
—was brought into order.^ 

Nur Jahan Begam in addition to her physical charms was 


1 See Rogers & Beveridge, of. cit., p. 222. According to the same 
source he died of a broken heart three months and twenty days after his 
wife. For an account of his tomb see Keene's Guide to Agra, and' A.C.L. 
Carlleyle, Arch. Surv. Report ior iSyi-ya, Vol. IV, p. i 4 i (1874), and Beni 
Prasad, op. cit., pp. 321, 322. 

2 TuzPik has 41 children and dependants and 12 of his servants, v/Je 
Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit., p. 223, 

3 See Rogers & Beveridge, of. df., p. 222, Beni Prasad, of. d(., p. 173 
and Iqbilnama-i-hhmgin, p. 55 - Also see Beni Prasad's interesting paper on 
Nur Jahan etc. in Proc. Indian Historical Records Commission, IV, pp. 19-25 
(Calcutta^ 1922). 
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possessed o£ many mental excellencies. She was the unique of the 
age for her quick understanding, good sense, penetration and tact. 
The Emperor used to say that until she came to his house, he had 
not understood domestic pleasures or the spirituality of marriage. 
She invented or designed several ornamentations for dress and 
jewellery which are still prevalent in India, For instance diiddmt 
(flowered muslin) for dress, f anchtolia for veils, bddla (silver thread) 
and kindrd (silver-thread lace), *attar (perfumes), rose perfume known 
as the 'Attar-i-Jahangin, and silvery carpet (farash chdndam) were 
all her^ innovations. She exercised such influence over Emperor 
Jahangir that except for the name of Emperor he exercised no powers. 
He frequently remarked that he had presented the kingdom to Nur 
Jahan, and required nothing more than a set of wine and half a ser 
of meat for himself. In fact, except^ for the Khutba not having 
been read in her name, she exercised all the prerogatives of royalty, 
so much so that she sat in the jharoka (the latticed Window), and 
received the respects of the officers. Coins were struck in her name. 

V erse 

By order of Shah Jahangir gold was adorned 
A hundredfold by the name of Nur Jahan the Queen Bs^gam. 

The (royal grant) decrees also bore the following: *‘Thc 

order of the exalted lady of the sublime couch Nur Jahan Padshah 
B^gam”. The estates assigned to her corresponded to the rank of 
30,000. It is stated that the fiefs of her relations {silsila) amounted 
to half the estates of the kingdom. All relatives and connections 
of the family, even to slaves and eunuchs received the ranks of Khans 
and Tarkhans. An old female servant^ named Dai Dilaram, who 

1 See BJochmann, of. cit,, p, 574 » Oian, I, p. 274 and Beni Prasad, 
Of, cit.j p, 183. Apparently her mother also had a share in introducing these 
novelties. 

2 Iqbalrtama-i'Jahdngtri, p. 56. 3 See Wilson’s Glossary^ p. 526. 

4 Text has hlra kamz» but fir kantz of Iqhdlmma, p. 5b seenis more 

correct. Her seal appeared on grants to women. 
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had been the Begam’s nurse, became the Mistress o£ the women 
(Sadr-i'AnM) in place of Haji Koka^. 


Verse 

Your kith and kin are. glorified because of you, and flourish ; 

Because of the beauty of one, the w^hole family is glorified. 

The Bggam was also generous in rewards and charity. It is 
stated that on the days when she went to the baths, her fixed expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 3,000. She had collected in the palace numerous 
female servants aged from twelve to forty, and she married them to 
Ahadls (gentlemen troopers) and chelas (pages). But though women 
are pOwSscssed of many charming qualities, yet in essence of their 
natures they are beings who have been created with a defective 
understanding. With all her good qualities she became at last the 
leaven^ of confusion, and trouble for India. Having given in 
marriage her daughter by Sher Afgan Khan to Prince Shariyar the 
younger son of Emperor Jahangir, she designed to raise him to power. 
And she so alienated Emperor Jahangir’s mind against the legitimate 
heir to the State, who was the Prince of high Destiny, Shah Jahan, 
that it resulted in raising armies, murder and destruction, and a great 
deal of the country was ravished by the flood of devastation. As, 
however. Fate had decreed that the throne of Caliphate be adorned 
by Sahib Qiran Tliani (Shah Jahan), her useless efforts were not 
crowned with success. After Shah Jahan s accession he granted her 
an allowance of two lacs of rupees a year. It is stated that after the 
death of Emperor Jahangir she wore nothing but white (saftd i. c., 
plain, uncoloured clothes), and never voluntarily joined any joyful 
assemblies. In the 19th year of the reign, 1055 A.H. (1645 

I Hiiji Koka is also mentioned in Akharnama, Text, III, p. 656, Beve¬ 
ridge’s transladon. III, p. i«o6, note i. Also see TUzuk, text, p. 22 and 
Rogers <& Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 46. 

i This paragraph is taken from Iqhalnama^ p. 5 ^» Muhammad 

Hadi’s preface p. 2 t, with minor changes. 



she died at Lahore aged 72* years, and was buried in the tomb 
which she had erected herself near the mausoleum of Emperor 
Jahangir. The Begam was also poetically inclined, and her norn-de- 
flume was (concealed). The following verses are by her:__ 

Verses 

I give not my heart to form (mrat) if the disposition {sirat) 

be unknown, 

I am a slave of (divine) love, and know 72 creeds. 

O ascetic ! cast not the terrors of the Judgrnent-day into 

our heart, 

We have lived through the terrors of separation and so can 

visuali/c the day of judgment. 

(SAIYID) ‘IZZ.AT KHAN *ABDLJR RAZZAQ GILANI 

(Vol. 11. p. 475). 

At first he was in the service of Muhammad Data Shikoh. In 
the 3och year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he was, at the request 
of the said Prince, granted the title of ‘Izzat Khan^ and appointed 
Governor of the province of Multan. In the 31st year^ he was given 
charge of the capital city of Lahore in succession to Bahadur Khan. 
When Data Shikoh after his defeat by Emperor Aurangzib near 
Akbarabad (Agra) fled to Lahore, and being unable to maintain him¬ 
self there went off to Multan, ‘Izzat Khan also accompanied him. 
When the said Prince losing courage started for Bhakkar, ‘Izzat Mian 
separated from him, and on the arrival of Aurangib’s forces took up 
service under him. He was exalted by appointment to the rank of 

t Nur Jahan died on 29th Shawwal, 1055 A.H. (i8th December, 1645 
A.D.), see Badshahnama^ JI, p. ^{75. 

2 This was also the nom-de-flume of other Mughal royal ladies, such as 
Sahma Sultan Begam and 2 eb-un-Nisa Begam, who composed poems. 

3 *Amal Saliht .III, pp. 231, 232. 

4 Op, cit,, pp. 266, 267. 
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3,000^ ivith 500 horse* He was in attendance on the royal stirrups 
in the battle with Muhammad Shuja‘* In the 4th year he was 
honoured by appointment at Fanjclar of Bbakkar in succession to 
Sanjar Khan. In the loth year he was appointed Governor^ of 
Tatta (Sindh) on the death of Ghadanfar Kh an, and his rank was 
advanced to 3,500 foot with 2,000 horse. It has not been possible 
to trace his later history. 


1 In *Alamgtrnama, p. 302, his new rank is given as 3,000 with 700 horse. 

2 On p. 341 of 'Alamgirndma it is noted that he was appointed Fatijddr 
of Baharaich, and on p. 593 Sa'id l^ian was appointed his successor there. His 
appointment as Governor of Tatta in succession to ghadanfar is recorded 
on p. 1048. 
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